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THE APOCALYPSE.! 


THE appearance of Dr Swete’s Ajocalypse in two editions, 
following each other within a year, is an event of importance in 
the history of English exegesis. At last we have an edition of 
this remarkable book on an ample scale, covering the whole book 
and applying modern methods with the full apparatus of scholarly 
criticism. In saying this no disparagement is intended of the 
other books upon our list. Every one of them is good, and even 
very good, in its kind. Sir William Ramsay’s Letters to the 
Seven Churches has all the qualities that we expect from him, a 
strong grip on the historical situation and abundant illustration 
of the political and geographical environment ; but it is of course 
confined to the first three chapters. The two small books, by 
Prof. F. C. Porter (of Yale, though the book has an English 
publisher, Mr James Clarke) and Mr Anderson Scott, are 
excellent in their way, but their scale prevents them from taking 
the place of a classical commentary. This place Dr Swete has 
now filled, to the great satisfaction of all English-speaking students. 

We learn incidentally from a note on p. civ of the new edition 
that Dr Hort lectured upon Apoc. i-iii in 1888 (rather 1889 ; 
see ¥. T. S. for April last, p. 431). I believe that these lectures 
are in existence, and I would venture to express the hope that 
they may be published. I am well aware that the reputation of 
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a great writer is supposed to suffer when material that has not 
received his final touches is given to the world after his death. 
That this should be so is partly the fault of the critical press, 
which should be the guardian of such reputations and is some- 
times apt to think too much of ephemeral fashions and too little 
of the value of exact statement. Dr Hort was an expert, if ever 
there was one, and every stroke of his pen had a lifetime of critical 
study behind it. For this reason anything from his hand possesses 
a high value, and I gather that he has left behind a reasoned 
argument for the earlier of two alternative dates of the book which, 
whether right or wrong in its conclusion, would in any case be 
welcome. To this question of the date I hope to return shortly. 

The mention of Dr Hort leads us naturally to the relation of 
the present Regius Professor at Cambridge to the great triad of 
Cambridge exegetes. It is a happiness to every one in this 
country to think that their line should be so worthily con- 
tinued as it is by the Dean of Westminster and Dr Swete. 
At present we are concerned only with the latter. Dr Swete 
fully shares the great Cambridge characteristics. He is, to begin 
with, an accomplished scholar. Perhaps he has even more 
literary finish than any of his predecessors. Bp Lightfoot would 
come nearest to him in this respect ; but the bishop’s was just 
a plain lucid style, which said with a maximum of clearness and 
effect all that its author desired to say. In the case of Dr Swete 
there is a touch of gentle refinement—in reference to another 
subject-matter I should have said, of elegance—which goes one 
degree beyond this: it is personal to the writer. And there is 
one other personal trait that cannot be suppressed, however little 
it is obtruded. That is, the religious feeling which runs through 
the commentary. There is a sentence in the preface which strikes 
a distinctive note of Dr Swete’s work. 


More especially I have had in view the wants of the English clergy, 
who, scholars at heart by early education or by the instincts of a great 
tradition, are too often precluded from reaping the fruits of research 
through inability to procure or want of leisure to read a multitude of 
books. 


Those who are acquainted with the history of Dr Swete’s 
labours—and what English churchman is not acquainted with 
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them ?—will understand the depth of sympathy that is contained 
in those words. Of the yet deeper individual feeling which 
permeates the book I will give but one example—the concluding 
words of the same preface. 


In letting it go from me, I can only repeat Augustine’s prayer, which 
stood at the end of the preface to S¢ Mark, and is even more necessary 
here. Domine Deus... quaecumque dixi in hoc libro de tuo, agnoscant 
et tui ; si gua de meo, et Tu ignosce et tui. 


We know how even a quotation sometimes reveals the secret of a 
whole character ; and it seems to do so with peculiar felicity here. 

It may well seem that in the description just quoted of those of 
the English clergy who are ‘scholars at heart by early education 
or by the instincts of a great tradition’ the author has uncon- 
sciously drawn a picture of himself. The influence of the 
traditional English classical training is still strong upon him. It 
determined the form of his commentary, with its predilection for 
quotations from the ancient commentators skilfully selected and 
worked in, with its careful technical treatment of textual 
criticism, and with its abundant illustration also from ancient 
sources. It is indeed scholarship conscientiously brought 
up to date, as it is incumbent upon all true scholarship to be. 
And yet we feel the difference when we turn to German work like 
Bousset’s, which again is admirable in its kind. No one writer 
has really done so much for the understanding of the Apocalypse. 
With the exception perhaps of Sir W. M. Ramsay all the English 
and American commentators are largely indebted to him. Here, 
as so often elsewhere, it is the Germans who have led the way in 
breaking up new ground and by the boldness of their experiments. 
It is the difference between the specialist and the scholar. The 
specialist is intent upon discovery, upon getting to the bottom of 
the problems that present themselves to him. Half of his merit 
lies in the statement of these problems and in the fertility with 
which he invents hypotheses to solve them. He does not greatly 
care if these hypotheses prove untenable. He is ready to discard 
them as soon as anything better is propounded. He does not 
mind being wrong, if his failure contributes to the general 
advance. The monograph of Johannes Weiss is rather an 
instance af a very able man throwing away his labour by 

1i2 
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mistaken method, or insisting upon points that will not bear the 
stress laid upon them. In the mass of collected material, in 
strenuous wrestling with difficulties, in the application of a strong 
judgement which neither allows details to be neglected in the 
pursuit of a general idea nor the general idea to be buried 
beneath the load of details, in comprehensive and systematic 
method, Bousset occupies the first place. His book is eminently 
‘workmanlike’, but it does not aim at the finish and grace of 
diction, nor yet at the mild and wise reserve, which characterize 
Dr Swete. 

The English commentator may be taken as really typical of 
the best Biblical study in this country. An adequate com- 
mentary on the Apocalypse has been long in coming, and follows 
in the wake of much that has been done upon the continent ; its 
strongest point is not that of relentless logic and science ; but it 
does sift the results that seem to have been obtained, and the 
meshes of the sieve are fine. 


I 


The broad meaning of the book is now at last after all these 
centuries sufficiently clear. The leading factors that enter into 
its explanation are contained in the history of the time at which 
it was written. It represents a death-grapple between the 
Roman State and Christianity. The empire of Rome is summed 
up in the person of the emperor, and its religion culminates in 
the worship of the emperors. To the Christian prophet this 
worship is idolatrous and blasphemous to the last degree. An 
attempt is being made, and threatens to be made ona still vaster 
scale, to enforce it upon all subjects of the Empire, including 
Christians. These can only resist to the death ; and their 
resistance will not be in vain. Already the conflict which is about 
to be fought out on earth has been decided in heaven. Strange 
grandiose pictures of this heavenly warfare follow each other in 
succession. Events on earth and events in heaven are mingled 
up together, and run up into the great panorama of the end of the 
world-age, which is regarded as near at hand. 

A far-reaching change has come over the relation of Church 
and State since St Paul and St Peter gave advice to their 
converts. In their time the Roman Empire was in the main a 
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beneficent power ; they spoke of it with all respect, and urged 
their disciples to submit to its lawful demands. The worship of 
the emperors was indeed going on in the background, but except 
in the excesses of a madman like Caligula not in a very obtrusive 
way; it is probable that Christians had no great difficulty in 
evading it. Such sporadic persecution as appears to have been 
taking place in the provinces to which St Peter wrote was not 
like a battle of antagonistic principles ; it turned largely upon 
the calumnies of which Christians were the victims in common 
report. There is still an element of uncertainty as to the exact 
date and the historical circumstances implied in the First Epistle 
of St Peter, but there is practically none as to the Epistle to the 
Romans. Between Romans xiii and the Apocalypse two great 
events have intervened. One of these was the Neronian persecu- 
tion, and the other was the stricter enforcement of the imperial 
cultus, so that it pressed directly and personally upon Christians. 
The prophet of the Apocalypse foresees that this pressure will 
soon be still greater than it already is. His whole manhood 
rises in revolt against it; and he issues a trumpet-tongued appeal 
to all his brothers in the faith to join him in his resistance. He 
encourages them with the assurance that God is on their side ; 
all the hosts of heaven will fight for them ; they have only to 
endure, and their cause will be won. It is true that the hostile 
powers, the pagan empire and its false religion, are the instru- 
ments and agents of Satan himself, but Satan’s reign itself is 
doomed, and will soon come to an end. 

The Neronian persecution, as an event in the past that has 
taken a strong hold on the imagination of the writer, and the 
enforcement of the emperor-worship seem to be the two main 
historical keys to the book. We are tempted to think that the 
writer himself had been a witness of the first, and was at the time 
of writing in more or less close contact with the second. The 
tremendous chapters xvii and xviii seem to suggest that the 
writer had himself actually visited Rome, and seen with his own 
eyes its public places dripping with the blood of Christian 
victims. He may have even had to undergo some form of 
torture himself. 

Of course it is only a speculation, that cannot be historically 
verified ; but I confess that in this connexion I should like to 
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think of the story of St John at the Latin Gate as having some 
real foundation. The first evidence for the story is in Tertullian, 
who was well acquainted with Roman traditions; and there are 
local details in the story that go some way to invest it with 
verisimilitude. But the main point is that we should understand 
the impassioned language of the Apocalypse better if its author 
had been in the earlier sense a martyr or a confessor not at 
Patmos only but at Rome. And the details of the picture of 
* Babylon the Great, the mother of harlots’, look as though they 
came from one who had himself stood at the centre of the 
imperial system (xvii 2, 12-13, 17-18 ; xviii 3, 7, 9, 15-19), who 
had moved about the crowded markets, and watched the cease- 
less stream of traffic and the loading and unloading of varied 
merchandise. We may doubt if there is not rather more in all 
this than Ephesian experience will account for. 

As to the other point, the threatened implication of Christians in 
the blasphemous rites of emperor-worship, we need not feel bound 
to suppose that either this or the persecution that went along 
with it had gone very far when the prophet began to write. He 
saw it coming, and close at hand, on a larger scale than ever 
before. That was enough. For the rest, he fills in his canvas with 
the traditional paraphernalia of dragon and beasts and heads and 
horns, which were the common property of apocalyptical writings. 


II 


The most conspicuous point on which Dr Swete departs from 
the tradition of the Cambridge triumvirate is as to the date of the 
book we are considering. Except in the unpublished lectures of 
Dr Hort’s to which reference has been made, none of the three 
directly commented upon it. But, although this was the case, 
they had all made up their minds, and they were unanimous in 
the conclusion at which they arrived. The references given by 
Dr Swete on p. xcix shew that they had each expressed them- 
selves definitely as to the date, and they may be said to have 
practically fixed upon the year 69 or thereabouts, before the Fall 
of Jerusalem. This was indeed the prevalent opinion among the 
more critical writers a quarter or half a century ago when the 
older Cambridge School flourished ; among those who held it were 
Ewald and Renan. The stronghold of this view was the begin- 
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ning of chap. xi, from which it seemed natural to infer that the 
Temple at Jerusalem, though threatened, was still standing. 
There seemed to be also a clear allusion (xiii 3) to the recent 
death of Nero, as to whom a rumour soon got abroad that he was 
not really dead but hiding among the Parthians. We shall see 
presently that the hints in reference to this rumour are still better 
satisfied by a later date ; but it might well be thought that both 
these data and those of chapter xvii 10 harmonized sufficiently 
with the beginning of the reign of Vespasian. Another very 
tempting feature in the hypothesis was that it seemed to make it 
easier than any other hypothesis could, to attribute all the 
writings that bear the name of St John, Gospel Epistles and 
Apocalypse, to the same author. The writer of this is free to 
confess that he himself was much inclined to go with the stream, 
though he could not pretend to have given the subject close study. 

But in the later years of the last century there came about 
a steady reaction. It had to be admitted from the first that the 
critical theory which placed the book before 70 A.D. ran directly 
counter to the main body of early Christian tradition. And that 
in this particular instance was exceptionally strong. Irenaeus 
was able to appeal to the testimony of those who had themselves 
‘seen John’; and according to him the vision of the Apocalypse 
was itself seen towards the end of the reign of Domitian (81-96). 
We shall have to return to the interpretation of this phrase, which 
has recently been questioned ; but I may as well say at once that 
in my opinion the ordinary explanation is correct. The whole 
body of external evidence bearing upon the date is well collected 
by Dr Swete on p. xcv f. Thus there was a conflict between the 
external and the supposed internal evidence, which to many 
minds was disquieting. An important note of Mommsen’s 
(Rom. Gesch. v 520 ff) contributed to shake the current view. 
Prof. Ramsay, with his usual vigorous independence, declared 
in favour of a date that is practically that of Irenaeus, ‘ not earlier 
than about A.D. 90’ (The Church in the Roman Empire p. 301). 
Harnack, in like manner, in his Chronologie (1897), adopted the 
Irenaean date. So too did Bousset in 1896, and Prof. F. C. 
Porter, both in his little book and in the very learned and valu- 
able article ‘ Revelation’ which he contributed to Hastings’ 
Dictionary. This strong phalanx of present-day opinion is now 
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joined by Dr Swete. Dr V. Bartlet (7he Apostolic Age p. 404) 
and Mr Anderson Scott take a mediating line with 75-80 or 
77 A.D. 

The chief support of this last which we may call the Vespasian 
theory is the passage xvii 9-11 :— 


The seven heads are seven mountains, on which the woman sitteth ; 
and they are seven kings; the five are fallen, the one is, the other is 
not yet come; and when he cometh, he must continue a little while. 
And the beast, that was, and is not, is himself also an eighth, and is of 
the seven ; and he goeth into perdition. 


It is one of the best modes of reckoning to regard Nero as the 
fifth and Vespasian as the sixth, not counting the brief usurpa- 
tions of Galba, Otho, and Vitellius ; Vespasian appears to have 
considered himself to be the next successor of Nero. But, if the 
words in italics seem to point to Vespasian, those which follow 
point no less distinctly to Domitian. The reign of Titus (79-81) 
was very short ; and Domitian (81-96) was regarded as a second 
Nero (Tert. Aol. 5: portio Neronis de crudelitate, and the other 
passages quoted by Dr Swete ad Joc.). The writer assumes a 
double standpoint, first an earlier and then a later. We shall 
have to come back to this under the next head of our treatment. 

If we are to determine the date of the book we must in any 
case follow the latest indications contained in it. One of these 
seems to have escaped the notice of the English writers, though 
it is duly noted by Prof. Porter (p. 190). At the suggestion of 
the Dean of St Patrick’s Dr Swete has introduced a reference to 
it into his note on vi6 in his second edition, but he has not 
utilized it in his discussion of the question of date. Really the 
point was first brought forward, not by Harnack, but by Salomon 
Reinach in an article in the Revue Archéologique, at the end of 
1g01 (reprinted in Cultes, Mythes et Religions ii 356-380, 1906). 
The verse vi 6 had hitherto been a crur interpretum: a voice 
proclaims, ‘ A choenix of wheat for a denarius, and three choenixes 
of barley for a denarius ; and the oil and the wine hurt thou not.’ 
The denarius as Dr Swete tells us, ‘the silver “franc” of the 
Empire,’ was the daily wage, and a choenix of wheat the average 
daily consumption of the workman ; barley was the food of the 
very poor. According to M. Reinach’s computation the price of 
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wheat is to be seven times the ordinary, and that of barley four 
times ; in other words, the necessaries of life were to be at famine 
prices, while luxuries (like wine and oil) were to be abundant. 
It was natural to look for some historical allusion here ; and 
M. Reinach found it in the fact that in the year 92 Domitian, 
wishing to benefit the Italian vine-growers, issued an edict for- 
bidding the planting of new vineyards in Italy and ordering the 
reduction by one half of those in the provinces. Asia Minor was 
so much affected by this that an agitation at once began, which 
led to the withdrawal of the edict, and the production of wine and 
oil was left to take its course unchecked. The Apocalyptist 
regarded this as a calamity, which only pandered to drunkenness 
and immorality. If this allusion holds good, he would be writing 
soon after the withdrawal of the edict, or about the year 93. 

To me, as at present advised, the general situation seems to 
favour some such date as this. It may be true that some of the 
more general arguments adduced for it are not quite stringent. 
I could not (e.g.) lay so much stress as Sir W. M. Ramsay 
does on ‘ persecution for the Name’. The prominence given to 
‘the Name’ or ‘My Name’ in the Synoptic Gospels and the Acts 
would seem to account sufficiently for this without supposing an 
allusion to the laws of the Empire. No great stress can be laid 
upon the slender hints as to the constitution of the Asian churches. 
And, though it may be well to widen the interval which separates 
the Apocalypse from the missionary labours of St Paul, there is 
nothing under this head that could be pronounced incompatible 
with such a date as 77, or even 69. It does indeed seem to me 
that the Nero-legend is too far developed for the earlier year. 
Later in the reign of Vespasian it was no doubt in full force ; but 
even then we should hardly have had anything quite so definite 
as ‘ The beast that was, and is not, is himself also an eighth, and 
is of the seven’. On the other hand, it is not easy to think of an 
acute crisis arising out of the pressure of emperor-worship in 
a peaceful period like the end of Vespasian’s reign, and under an 
emperor who took his own divinity so lightly (ut puto deus fio). 
Domitian was much more in earnest on this head; and the zeal 
of the provincials would anticipate his wishes. 

Still other arguments are subsidiary ; the main argument for 
the later date must be the strong tradition first expressed by 
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Irenaeus. For myself I must confess that the attempt to invali- 
date this so ably made by Dr Chase in the last number of this 
JOURNAL is quite unconvincing. It seems to me that the Latin 
version of Irenaeus is exactly right with its rendering visum est ; 
it is not, to be quite precise, so much the apocalypse itself that 
was seen as the vision (of the apocalypse). It seems to me that 
TOU Thy amoxdAvyw Ewpaxdros and éwpd6n in such close juxtaposition 
must have the same reference. Nor can I think it a natural way 
of speaking to say that a man ‘ was seen’ simply in the sense of 
‘he lived’. It is a different thing where attention is called to 
individual links in a chain of testimony : ‘ Clement, who also had 
sight of the blessed Apostles and conversed with them’ ; ‘ Poly- 
carp, whom we also saw in our early youth.’ 


III 


The substantial agreement of so scientific a worker as Bousset 
and so cultured a scholar as Dr Swete on the date of the Apoca- 
lypse seems to me to be important ; and not less important is 
their practical agreement as to its unity. I believe that on this 
subject sounder and truer views are being arrived at than have 
been current for some time. Bousset’s close analysis of the style 
of the book shews that a single masterful hand has been at work 
all through. And Dr Swete’s careful examination of the use of 
the Old Testament tends to the same result. There is no objec- 
tion on principle to the use of ‘ sources’; but at least they have 
not been reproduced crudely side by side. The most that can 
be said is that now and again perhaps particular features derived 
from such sources have not been completely harmonized with 
the rest. 

As Dr Swete’s position on this point has been not quite accu- 
rately represented in some quarters, it may be well to give his 
own words. 


That the author of the Apocalypse made free use of any materials 
to which he had access, and which were available for his purpose, is 
highly probable. But did he transfer large masses of earlier apocalyptic 
writing to his own work, in such a manner as to make his book a com- 
pilation or to detract from its unity? Was this his method of dealing 
with the works of older apocalyptists? It so happens that we are in 
a position to give a definite answer to the second of these questions. 
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The writer of the New Testament apocalypse has made large use of the 
apocalyptic portions of the Old Testament. He refers to the Book 
of Daniel in some forty-five places, and the Books of Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
and Zechariah are used with almost equal frequency, while the other 
Prophets, the Psalter, and the Pentateuch are often in view. No book 
in the New Testament is so thoroughly steeped in the thought and 
imagery of the Hebrew Scriptures. Yet the writer has not once quoted 
the Old Testament, and rarely uses its ifsissima verba. Seldom does 
he borrow from it a scene or the suggestion of a vision without modifying 
the details, departing from his original with the utmost freedom, or 
combining features which have been brought together from different 
contexts. This method of using Old Testament materials runs through 
the whole of the Apocalypse, and is characteristic of the book. Whether 
the writer is indebted to non-canonical apocalypses is less certain, but 
if he is, he has followed the same principle. There is no evidence 
that any one of them has served him as a ‘source’; coincidences 
between the work of John and the extant Jewish books are nearly 
limited to minor points connected with the imagery and diction. Under 
the circumstances it is more than precarious to postulate sources of 
which nothing is known (p. liii). 


I think that I should have expressed the last part of this para- 
graph rather differently. While fully admitting the possibility 
that foreign material has been used, Dr Swete seems to deprecate 
that hypothesis rather more than I should. And, besides the 
express quotation of non-canonical apocalypses, I should allow 
for a more indirect influence cf floating material of that kind. 
In some cases—and indeed perhaps in the two that are most 
important—the balance of probability seems to me to incline in 
this direction more than it does to Dr Swete. 

The first of these is the curious and difficult passage xi 1, 2, 
which runs thus in R. V. :— 


And there was given me a reed like unto a rod; and one said, Rise, 
and measure the temple of God, and the altar, and them that worship. 
therein. And the court which is without the temple leave without, and 
measure it not ; for it hath been given unto the nations ; and the holy 
city shall they tread under foot forty and two months. 


Dr Swete would spiritualize the interpretation of this. For 
him the inner court represents the Church, and the outer court 
perhaps the rejected Synagogue, while the holy city stands for 
the Jewish polity. I should prefer, if not exactly to take it 
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literally, yet to think that it was suggested at least by literal 
external events; and in accordance with this view I should be 
disposed to date the passage, or its original, from that stage in 
the siege of Jerusalem when the outer court was in the possession 
of the Romans but not the inner. 

In like manner as to the other passage, xvii 10, 11, which I 
have already quoted. I agree with Dr Swete that these two 
verses as a whole probably date from the time of Domitian ; but 
I do not see how it is possible to apply this to the seventh king, 
who ‘is not yet come’. I donot quite understand what Dr Swete 
means by suggesting that the writer perhaps ‘ purposely transfers 
himself in thought to the time of Vespasian’, though I should 
wholly endorse the clause which follows, ‘ interpreting past events 
under the form of a prophecy after the manner of apocalyptic 
writers.’ Why should the time of Vespasian be chosen more 
than any other time? In other words, why should the writer say 
that the seventh king ‘ is not yet’ for any other reason than that 
he himself was living under that reign? To me it seems that 
there are two distinct notes of time in the passage, and that we 
are almost compelled to suppose that what was written at one 
date has been adapted to another. 

It is in his treatment of chap. xi that Dr Swete appears to 
be still to some extent entangled in an old method of interpre- 
tation, which as a whole he has rightly abandoned. He explains 
the Two Witnesses of xi 3-12 of the Church in her function of 
witness-bearing. 


The witness of the Church, borne by her martyrs and confessors, 
her saints and doctors, and by the words and lives of all in whom Christ 
lives and speaks, is one continual prophecy. 


It may perhaps be possible to come round to something like 
this ; and for homiletic purposes the application would be legiti- 
mate. But it can hardly be said that such a sense was directly 
present to the mind of the writer. He is thinking of the near 
future, not of the distant future ; and he is thinking of it in terms 
of the past. The Two Witnesses are probably Moses and Elijah 
(the Law and the Prophets) conceived as prophesying of Christ, 
much as they are represented in the scene of the Transfiguration. 
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IV 


So far I have argued steadily for the date under Domitian, — 
circa 93 A.D. And it is really very disinterested of me to do so. 
I have been led by what seemed to me to be the probabilities of 
the case, and by nothing else. I am free to confess that for me 
the earlier date, 69 A.D., would be more welcome. To assume 
this date would greatly simplify what we are in the habit of calling 
the Johannine problem. On the strength of it I should not much 
hesitate to believe for myself, though I should not be equally con- 
fident of convincing others, that one hand might have written 
not only the Apocalypse but also the Gospel and Epistles that 
bear the name of St John. 

Prof. Porter is a more uncompromising critic than I am. And 
the view that he expresses is so natural that I should not like to 
say that it is worded too dogmatically. ‘Our author’, he says, 
‘is certainly not the writer of the Fourth Gospel. The difference 
in style and in type of religion remains too great, after all that has 
been said of minor points of contact between the two books’ 
(p. 184). I cannot agree that the points of contact are ‘ minor’, 
though I frankly admit that the differences are at first sight con- 
siderable, and even very considerable. Great as the differences 
are, they do not seem to meto be greater than could be accounted 
for by twenty years of continuous residence in a Greek city. If 
the present writer were to speak for himself, he would say that 
he has undergone changes every whit as great in his own career. 
And these changes, he would say, were due in part to environ- 
ment and in part to new knowledge. He is conscious of great 
revolution, though of no violent breaks. It is only that he has 
become aware as time went on of new facts and new points of 
view which were not present to his mind when he formed the 
provisional conclusions of his youth. And yet he does not think 
that there is one of these changes of which he need be ashamed, 
when once it is assumed that he made his start with mediocre 
abilities of all kinds, though he hopes with a certain singleness of 
aim. There has been a thread of continuity running through 
them all; and he believes that just such a continuity may be dis- 
cerned in the writings that bear the name of St John. 

We have to remember that in the case of their author (sup- 
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posing him to be the same person) allowance would have to be 
made for a change of time and place not only within like 
conditions but within widely different conditions—indeed with 
a complete difference of civilization. The divergent handling of 
language and grammar would become a mere trifle, if we might 
suppose twenty years familiar intercourse with Greeks. The 
important term Logos in the Gospel as compared with the 
Apocalypse might well be a Hebrew word filled out with Greek 
meaning. No one who touches upon this subject in future can 
possibly overlook the elaborate section in Bousset’s Introduction 
(pp. 159-179). The conclusion, which is expressed as follows, 
is, we may be sure, well within the mark. 


It is certainly right when this Johannine colouring of the language 
is set down to the last redactor of the Apocalypse (Harnack, Spitta). 
But it may be seen again that this redactor has recast the material 
before him far more drastically than is commonly supposed. The 
parallels just collected appear to justify the supposition that the whole 
cycle of Johannine writings comes from circles which stood under the 
influence of John of Asia Minor. From this side too we arrive at the 
conclusion that ‘my servant John’ is not intended to be, and is not, 
any one else than John of Asia Minor. And when of late the con- 
jecture has been thrown out that there existed in Asia Minor the 
language and style of a specifically Johannine School, it seems to me 


that the facts presented by the Apocalypse go to confirm this con- 
jecture. 


The argument might be pressed even further than this, not 
only to the identity of a school but to actual identity of author- 
ship, if only we could adopt the hypothesis of migration from 
Palestine to Ephesus and a lapse of twenty years. 

It will be seen from what has just been said how tempting this 
hypothesis is. At present I cannot see my way to commit myself 
to it, because of the other group of facts that seem to locate the 
Apocalypse in the reign of Domitian. But the penalty that we 
have to pay is that of leaving the Johannine problem still 
unsolved. Dr Swete, too, is compelled to do this. And the 
candour with which he does it will, we think, inspire great 
confidence in his judgement. The passage is worth quoting :— 


But the question of the authorship of the Apocalypse must not be 
complicated by considerations connected with the still more vexed 
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question of the authorship of the fourth Gospel. The issue which lies 
before the student of the Apocalypse is in fact independent of the 
decision at which the critics of the Gospel may ultimately arrive. Was 
the John who wrote the Apocalypse the Synoptic son of Zebedee? 
Was it John the son of Zebedee who lived in Asia, and was exiled to 
Patmos, or was it the mysterious Elder, who is distinguished by Papias 
from the Apostle of the same name? A fair case may be made for either 
view. On the one hand the general character of the book accords with 
what the Synoptists relate with regard to the Apostle John, and the 
main current of Christian tradition favours this conclusion. On the 
other hand, there is some uncertainty as to the length of the Apostle’s 
life, and some reason to suspect that the Apostle and a disciple who 
was not of the Twelve are confused in our earliest authorities. While 
inclining to the traditional view which holds that the author of the 
Apocalypse was the Apostle John, the present writer desires to keep 
an open mind upon the question. Fresh evidence may at any time 
be produced which will turn the scale in favour of the Elder. There 
are those whom this indecision will disappoint, but it is best frankly 
to confess the uncertainty which besets the present state of our know- 
ledge (p. clxxxiv f). 


That is a presentation of the case that I would entirely endorse. 


V 

The last and most interesting of all the questions arising out 
of the Apocalypse is concerned with its religious value, its value 
as a book of the Bible. How far do these modern views to which 
we have been giving expression affect this value? At first sight 
they may appear to affect it seriously. We can no longer go to 
the book as a prediction, literal or otherwise, of events which at 
the time when the book was written were still in the womb of the 
future. So far as we do go to it in that sense, we shall only be 
disappointed. The great persecution did not come as the prophet 
expected, or the fate of Rome and of the Empire, or the end of 
the world. What then is left? 

1. First,we may learn something as to the nature of Prophecy. 
We have come to see that both in the Old Testament and in the 
New it is a mistake to identify prophecy with prediction. It is 
true that prediction does enter into prophecy, but it is by no 
means identical with it. Well-attested instances of prediction 
would be 1 Kings xi 26-39; 2 Kings xix 32-36 ; Jer. xxviii 16, 17 ; 
Acts xxi 11. Such passages have to do with comparatively 
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small incidental details in the carrying out of God’s purposes. 
Distinct from them is the gradual creation of that great expec- 
tation of one summarily called the Messiah, which was so 
remarkably fulfilled in the coming of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
But there is a great deal in prophecy that had very little to do 
with prediction; and its non-fulfilment as prediction leaves 
untouched its value as prophecy. There is a very admirable 
paragraph in Sir W. M. Ramsay’s Letters to the Seven Churches, 
p. 112 f, which sets this in the right light :— 


The most dangerous kind of error that can be made about the 
Apocalypse is to regard it as a literal statement and prediction of 
events. Thus, for example, xvii 1-xix 21 is not te be taken as a 
prophecy of the manner in which, or the time at which, the downfall 
of the great Empire and of the great City was to be accomplished ; it 
is not to be understood as foreshadowing the Papacy, according to the 
foolish imaginings, ‘ philosophy and vain deceit’ as St Paul would have 
called them (Col. ii 8) of one modern school ; it is not to be tortured 
by extremists on any side into conformity with their pet hatreds. 
Those are all idle fancies, which do harm to no one except those who 
waste their intellect on them. But it becomes a serious evil when 
the magnificent confidence and certainty of St John as to the speedy 
accomplishment of all these things is distorted into a declaration of the 
immediate Coming of the Lord and the end of the world. Time was 
not an element in his anticipation. He was gazing on the eternal, in 
which time has no existence. Had any Asian reader asked him at 
what time these things should be accomplished, he would assuredly 
have answered in the spirit of Browning’s Grammarian :— 


What’s time? Leave Now for dogs and apes! 
Man has Forever. 

The really prophetic element in the book—and it is to be 
remembered that it is throughout described as a prophecy 
(i 3, xix 10, xxii 7, 10, 18, 19)—is the extraordinary exaltation of 
spirit under which it is written, and which sustains the other 
characteristics of which we are about to speak. 

2. The central feature of the book is the clash and collision 
between the Church of Christ and the great idolatrous world- 
power. The prophet sees this coming, as no Christian writer had 
ever seen it before. To all outward appearance the Empire of 
Rome was omnipotent ; it could impose its will upon the subject 
nations with the greatest ease. At the moment it seemed as 
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though this will took the form of enforcing an idolatrous and 
blasphemous worship of a human being in place of God. Nearly 
all the religions of the Empire seemed to welcome this new divinity. 
The Jews, by the privileges secured to them, escaped compulsion. 
It is strange that the Roman government should have so observed 
its pledges ; but it did observe them. The only body that had 
the audacity to attempt resistance was the insignificant sect of 
Christians, It is this resistance that the prophet of the 
Apocalypse undertakes to animate and champion. And how 
magnificently does he do it! It is one man—s«nuus homo— 
against the embattled power of the world. And the one man 
wins! He wins, because he is a prophet, and because the Spirit 
of God is in him and behind him. Let us hear Bousset on this 
subject. 


This one thing the Apocalyptist knows how to drive home with 
inimitable sureness: the tremendous seriousness of responsibility before 
the judgement-seat of God, the thought of the nearness of the end, the 
duty of fidelity unto death and endurance in the wild struggle that is 
on the point of breaking out. A defiant confidence of victory over 
against the Dragon, who has been already overthrown in heaven, and 
whose reign upon earth can only last a short time longer; an irre- 
pressible delight in martyrdom: Blessed are the dead, who die in the 
Lord—a diction that at least in places kindles into flame,a glowing 
longing for the end and for the new age: Surely I come quickly. 
Amen, come Lord Jesus—all this imparts to the Apocalypse, in spite 
of all that is bizarre fantastic and fanatical, which is plentiful enough, 
a thrilling charm and an impressive force. Of incomparable beauty 
and tenderness are in any case a series of pictures in which the seer 
paints the world to come. One must have heard such words as 
vii g ff, xx 1 ff (xx 11 ff or xxi 1 ff?) by the side of the grave or at the 
commemoration of the dead to understand the magical and imperishable 
effect that is in them. They fall on the ear even now like unearthly 
music (p. 140). 


The Apocalypse is not only a rallying cry to all who are on 
God’s side at a single historical crisis, but it is the inspiration of 
martyrs and confessors—of all who are banded together to resist 
the powers of evil—to the world’s end. It is for ever a triumph 
song over Death and Hades. 

3. There is one particular in which the Apocalypse comes to 
us with peculiar force in these latter days. Between the first and 

VOL. VIII. Kk 
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second centuries and the nineteenth the world can have hardly 
known a capital city on so vast a scale as Rome. Now the huge 
capitals are a conspicuous feature of modern civilization. The con- 
templation of them is terrible enough as it is ; and, if it were not 
for Christianity and the knowledge of the devoted Christian work 
that is going on in them, would be more terrible still. In the 
face of these huge weltering aggregations of humanity, with their 
ceaseless current of commerce and trade, with their. flaunting 
extremes of wealth and poverty, with their luxury and their 
misery, their splendour and their degradation, a chapter like 
Apoc. xviii is an impressive warning. It may well serve asa 
call to flee from the wrath to come. 

4. If on the one hand the Apocalypse seems to gather up 
together the forces of evil and present them to us as it were 
marshalled for the final conflict, so on the other hand it brings to 
a climax the forces that make for good, and in contrast to the 
‘world’s Babylon it sets before us an ideal picture of the New 
Jerusalem, the te of God. Much of the imagery by which this 
is described is of a rather formal and conventional kind. But we 
see that through all this the Prophet has really grasped the heart 


of the matter ; the essence of his thought is not formal and con- 
ventional, but rather that towards which all revelation has been 
tending and in which it must end. 


And I heard a great voice out of the throne saying, Behold, the 
tabernacle of God is with men, and he shall dwell with them, and they 
shall be his peoples, and God himself shall be with them, and be their 
God: and he shall wipe away every tear from their eyes: and death 
shall be no more, neither shall there be mourning nor crying, nor pain, 
any more, the first things are passed away. And he that sitteth on the 
throne said, Behold, I make all things new.... Iam the Alpha and 
the Omega, the beginning and the end. I will give unto him that is 
athirst of the fountain of the water of life freely. He that overcometh 
shall inherit these things ; and I will be his God, and he shall be my 
son. 


5. Incidentally the writer lets us see what are his convictions 
on other points besides those which form the main subject of his 
book. These are collected by Dr Swete in the section of his 
Introduction headed ‘ Doctrine’. They are the more important 
because they are taken for granted—they are the accepted Chris- 
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tianity of that branch of the Church to which the author belongs. 
And the reason that gives them an enhanced significance at the 
present day is that this branch of the Church is independent of 
St Paul. The author of the Apocalypse is a Jew, and in all 
probability a Jew of Palestine. He brought with him to Asia 
Minor the beliefs of his home ; and it is to those beliefs that he 
really testifies. 

The Apocalypse thus supplies welcome evidence of a line of 
teaching that is parallel to St Paul’s, and that really goes back 
behind his. The point on which most turns is naturally the 
Christology. It is not necessary for me to go into this af length ; 
for it is impossible to read even the opening verses and the rest 
of the first chapter without seeing that fundamentally the Christo- 
logy is that which has been held by the Church Universal. This 
one chapter is enough to dispose of the theory that has obtained 
some currency in recent years that the Church owes its doctrine 
of the Person of Christ to the initiative of St Paul. 


W. SANDAY. 
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PRAYER FOR THE DEPARTED IN THE 
FIRST FOUR CENTURIES. 


To pray for the departed seems to be, in the last resort, an 
instinct of natural piety. Men who have grasped the continuity 
of human life before and after death, and believe in the efficacy 
of prayer, are moved by natural affection to remember in their 
prayers the souls of friends and relatives who, though dead to the 
world, are still alive in the sight of God. Thus when prayer for 
the dead first appears among the Jews, it is connected with 
faith in the Resurrection. The epitomist of Jason of Cyrene’s 
lost work on the Maccabees points out that Judas Maccabaeus, 
in providing for a sin-offering to be made for certain Jews who 
had fallen in the war, ‘took thought for a resurrection ; for if he 
were not expecting that they which had fallen would rise again, 
it were superfluous and idle to pray for the dead.’! 

It might have been supposed that the Church, with her 
living hope of immortality, her fuller knowledge of the condition 
of the dead, and her strong sense of corporate union with de- 
parted members of Christ, would from the first have com- 
memorated her dead, both in private devotions and at the 
Eucharist. Yet the first century has scarcely any evidence to 
offer upon the subject. The New Testament contains but one 
passage which can fairly be construed as a prayer for the dead.” 
Early post-canonical writers are equally reticent. The long 
liturgical context in the letter of Clement, based, as Bishop 
Lightfoot at once perceived, on the Eucharistic Prayer of the 

1 2 Macc. xii 43f. The epitomist proceeds : dcia nai eboeBijs 4 émivosas SOev mepi 
Tov TeOvnxérow Tov %Uiracpdv émorhoaro, ris dyaprias dmwoAv@jva, for which the 


Vulgate strangely gives: sancta ergo et salubris cogitatio pro defunctis exorare, ut a 
peccato solverentur. See Berger Histoire de la Vulgate p. 23. 

2 2 Tim. i 18 dg abrG (sc. rH ’Ovnarpdpy) 5 Kupros eipeivy Edreos mapa Kupiov év 
éxeivp TH hu<pg, where the context perhaps suggests that Onesiphorus was dead 
when the letter was written. 
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contemporary Roman Church, and containing petitions for all 
sorts and conditions of living men both within and without the 
Christian brotherhood, makes no reference of any sort to the 
Christian dead. Nor are they mentioned in the Eucharistic 
forms of the Didache, unless we may regard them as included 
with the living in the petitions: cvvax@jTrw cov f éxxAnola and 
tay Twepdtwy Ths ys els thy ohv Bacirelay ... prnoOnti, Kipre, tis 
éxxAnoias cov tod picacba adriy and ravrds tovnpod cal reAec@oat 
avriy év Th ayann cov, cat cbvagov abriy x.t.d.} 

This lack of evidence continues until past the middle of the 
second century. But it would be easy to exaggerate its 
significance. The commemoration of the Christian dead is not 
a subject likely to have found a place in the letters of Ignatius, 
the apologies of Justin, or the polemics of Irenaeus. The letter 
of the Church of Smyrna on the martyrdom of Polycarp promises 
better things, and in one passage seems to be on the point of 
supplying the information which is sought. ‘ We laid his bones’, 
the writers say, ‘in a convenient place, adding: é@a as dvvarov 
hpiv cvvayouévois év &yadArdoe: Kal xapa mapé£er 6 Kipios émredciv 
Thy Tov paptuplov abrod Huépay yevedALov, els Te Tiv TOD mponOAnkédros 
ponpnv kal tov peddAdvrwv Goxnoly te xal éromaciav.2 It is clear 
from this that the zatalicia of martyrs were kept as early as 
A.D. 155; the mention of dyadAlaois and yxapa suggests the 
anniversary agape and perhaps the commemorative Eucharist, 
but it would be unsafe to press either point. 

Meanwhile the inscriptions on Christian tombs speak with a less 
uncertain voice. Early dated inscriptions containing prayers for 
the dead are rare, but De Rossi produces from the cemetery of 
Callistus one belonging to the year 268 or 289 which has the 
words MARCIANE VIBAS INTER SANCTIS.2 The cemetery of 
Domitilla yields the simpler and perhaps earlier ZHCHC €N 
6€W, VIBAS IN PACE.* Other forms which occur in the Roman 


1 Did. of. Both in their comprehensiveness and in their vagueness these 
petitions resemble the Anglican forms, ‘that with them we may be partakers of 
thy heavenly kingdom’ : ‘that we, with all those that are departed in the true 
faith of thy holy Name, may have our perfect consummation,’ etc. 

? Mart. Polyc. 18. It is instructive to compare the later Pionian vita, c. 20 
mpoogpepov dprov imp rov Bav«dAov. 

8 Inscr. Chr. i p. 16. 

* Wilpert Zin Cyclus christolog. Geméilde p. 40. 
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catacombs are vivas in Spiritu sancto, spiritus tuus in refrigerio 
(or in pace et in Christo, or requiescat in Deo), spiritum tuum Deus 
refrigeret In the catacomb of Priscilla there is the epitaph :— 

‘ vos, precor, o fratres, orare huc quando venij tis], 

et precibus totis Patrem Natumque rogatis, 

sit vestrae mentis Agapes carae meminisse 

ut Deus omnipotens Agapen in saecula servet.’ 
Another person who is commemorated ‘ Meruit titulum inscribi, 
ut quique de fratribus legerit roget Deum ut sancto et innocenti 
spiritu ad Deum suscipiatur’.? This may not be very early; 
but the epitaph of Avircius Marcellus, written by himself within 
the second century, contains a similar appeal for the prayers of 
the passing Christian, which was meant to bear fruit after the 
death of the writer :— 

rail’ 5 vody etEal’ intp [airod] ras 5 cvv@dds.® 
Avircius had visited Rome, and may have borrowed from a 
Roman monument this form of request to survivors. It is cer- 
tainly remarkable that nothing of the same kind occurs among 
the numerous inscriptions on Christian tombs in Phrygia collected 
by Sir W. M. Ramsay.* But if monumental testimony is scarce 
in the East, the literature of the time supplies evidence of the 
use both of prayers for the departed and of commemorative 
agapae or Eucharists. In the Acts of Paul and Thecla,? Queen 
Tryphaena is solicited by her deceased daughter in a dream to 
beg the prayers of Thecla for her removal to the abode of the just 
(wa perareO els tov dfxaov térov). Upon this Tryphaena calls 
Thecla and says, Téxvov pov detvrepov Oékdra, dedpo mpdcevfar imép 
tod téxvov pov, va (noera: els rovs alévas, and Thecla, without 
hesitation (undev peAAfooca), prays for Falconilla’s salvation. The 
Leucian Acts of Fohn represents the Apostle as celebrating the 
Eucharist at a tomb on the third day after death: ry 82 é€ijs 
jpépas Ewbev .. . mapaylverat els rd pvijpa tplirny jpépay éxovons Tis 
Apovoravijs, nws prov ckdowow éxei.© Thecla’s prayer for the 
unbaptized dead finds a remarkable parallel in the prayer of 
Perpetua for her little brother Dinocrates, who is brought by her 


Op. cit. p. 35- 2 Op. cit. p. 50. 

Ramsay Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia ii pp. 723, 728. 4 
No. 387 (Cities ii p. 534) is scarcely an exception, as Ramsay points out. 
Lipsius-Bonnet ii 1 p. 186. ® Lipsius-Bonnet i p. 255 f. 


1 
3 
4 
£ 
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intercessions from a state of misery into one of comfort and 
enjoyment : ‘ Dinocratem [video] mundo corpore, bene vestitum, 
refrigerantem .. . et satiatus accessit de aqua ludere more infan- 
tium gaudens,’! 

It is at Carthage, the scene of Perpetua’s martyrdom and 
perhaps the home of her childhood,’ that prayers and offerings 
for the faithful dead are first seen to take a recognized place in 
the services of the Church. Whether in North Africa Montanism 
helped to mature a movement which in other provinces of the 
Empire was still at its beginnings, must remain uncertain; but 
our knowledge of Carthaginian practice in this matter comes 
from the later writings of Tertullian, which were composed under 
Montanistic influence. Thus in the De Anima we read of the 
dead being, in the interval between death and burial, ‘laid to 
rest by the presbyter’s prayer’ (c. 51 ‘cum in pace dormisset et 
morante adhuc sepultura interim oratione presbyteri* com- 
poneretur’); in the De exhortatione castitatis it is urged as an 
argument against second marriages that the prayers and annual 
Eucharists, which affection requires the widower to offer for the 
soul of a deceased wife, will create an impossible situation if he 
takes a second (c. 51 ‘duae uxores eundem circumstant maritum, 
una spiritu, alia in carne; neque enim pristinam poteris odisse, 
cui etiam religiosiorem reservas affectum ut iam receptae apud 
Dominum, pro cuius spiritu postulas, pro qua oblationes annuas 
reddis, Stabis ergo ad Dominum cum tot uxoribus quot in 
oratione commemoras, et offeres pro duabus et commendabis illas 
duas per sacerdotem’). The same objection is raised to the second 
marriage of widows in the De Monogamia (c. 10 ‘ pro anima eius 
orat et refrigerium interim postulat ei et in prima resurrectione 
consortium, et offert annuis diebus dormitionis eius’). 

In an earlier number of this JOURNAL‘ I have called attention 


1 Texts and Studies i 2 p. 72 f. (Passio S. Perpetuae,'7, 8). Dinocrates ‘no doubt 
had died unbaptized’; Augustine, who denies this (De anima ad Renatum i 10), 
‘was blinded by the desire to dispose of a disagreeable objection’ (#. p. 29). On 
vefrigerantem see below p. 513, note. 

2 Texts and Studies i 2 p. 22 ff. 

> The ovatio presbyteri in Tertullian’s time was perhaps not a precomposed form, 
but it is interesting to compare the orationes post obitum hominis of the Gelasian 
and the orationes in agenda mortuorum of the Gregorian Sacramentary. 

* j.T.S. iii p. 167. 
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to the special stress laid by the Carthaginian Church of the third 
century on the sacrificial character of the Eucharist, adding, ‘ It 
is in keeping with this deepened sense of the reality of the 
Eucharistic commemoration that the Church in North Africa 
was the first Christian community, so far as we know, which 
offered the Eucharist for the benefit of the departed.’ Even if 
the practice began with the Montanists, it must soon have 
become general among the Christians of Carthage, for Tertul- 
lian writes elsewhere in terms which imply that the Eucharist 
was Offered as a matter of common custom at Christian burials 
and on the anniversaries of a death (De corona 3 ‘ oblationes pro 
defunctis, pro nataliciis, annua die facimus’). Cyprian,again, speaks 
of the offering of the Christian Sacrifice for the departed as having 
been regulated, and therefore approved in principle, by his 
predecessors.‘ In Cyprian’s own time to be remembered at the 
altar was evidently a highly valued privilege, and the discipline 
which withheld this privilege from offenders had become a 
formidable weapon in the hands of the bishop and presbyters 
of the Church. Such phrases as offerre pro aliquo, sacrificia pro 
aliquo (or pro dormitione alicuius) celebrare, apud altare Dei 
nominare in prece, deprecationem alicuius in ecclesia frequentare? 
are familiar to the readers of Cyprian, and present to the mind 
a picture of one side of Church life in Carthage during the third 
century which is impressive and well defined. We see the clergy 
and people surrounding the primitive altar: we hear the name of 
the deceased read out by the deacon, and the intercession offered 
for him by the bishop; we see the mourners go back to their 
homes comforted by the knowledge that their brother rests in the 
unity of the Church and in the peace of Christ. And when the 
anniversaria commemoratio of a martyr comes round, we catch 


the note of triumphant joy with which the Sacrifice is offered at 
his tomb. 


1 Ep. i 2 ‘quod episcopi antecessores nostri religiose considerantes . . . censue- 
runt ne quis frater excedens ad tutelam vel curam clericum nominaret, ac si quis hoc 
fecisset, non offerretur pro eo nec sacrificium pro dormitione eius celebraretur’. 
See Hefele Counails (E. tr.) i pp. 86, 92; Benson Cyprian pp. 45, 92. 

? See Epp.i 2, xxxix 3. On deprecatio cf. E. W. Watson in Studia Biblica iv 
pp. 281, 283, and on deprecari = orare tb, p. 265. The term was afterwards used 


in the Gallican and Celtic rite; see F. E. Warren Liturgy and Ritual of the Celtic 
Church p. 105 f. 
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It would be of great interest to know whether other Churches 
had by this time followed in the steps of Carthage. A passage 
in the Latin interpretation of Origen’s commentary on Romans! 
excites the hope that we have his testimony to a similar com- 
memoration of the martyrs by the Church of Caesarea towards 
the middle of the third century. Rufinus represents him as 
refusing to decide between the readings xpelats and pvelas in 
Rom. xii 13, since both subserve the purpose of edification: as 
to the latter, ‘meminisse sanctorum sive in collectis solemnibus, 
sive pro eo ut ex recordatione eorum proficiamus, aptum et con- 
veniens videtur. But it has been doubted whether it is Origen 
who speaks here or Rufinus,? and the question cannot be 
answered with certainty. The Latin commentary on Job which 
will be quoted further on, though perhaps Ante-Nicene, is not 
Origen’s.’ Considering the speculative character of Origen’s 
writings, ‘his silence as to the prayers of the living for the dead 
is most remarkable,’* especially when taken in connexion with 
the fact that he repeatedly alludes to the belief that the dead 
pray for the living.’ Yet Origen’s silence is shared, so far as 
I have observed, by other writers of the third century, with the 
exception of those of North African extraction. To the witness 
of Tertullian and Cyprian I can add only a single sentence from 
Arnobius,* who a few years before or after the end of the third 
century protests against the destruction of the churches on the 
ground that prayer is offered in them both for the living and 
for the dead (‘cur immaniter conventicula [meruerunt] dirui? in 
quibus summus oratur Deus, pax cunctis et venia postulatur, 
magistratibus, exercitibus, regibus, familiaribus, inimicis, adhuc 
vitam degentibus et resolutis corporum vinctione’). This reference 
to the intercession for the living and the dead in the liturgy 
compels us to believe that by the time of the last persecution the 
commemoration of the departed in the Eucharist had become so 


1 Lommatzsch vii 314 f‘memini in latinis exemplaribus magis haberi: memonis 
sanctorum communicantes; verum nos nec consuetudinem turbamus, nec veritati 
praeiudicamus, maxime cum utrumque conveniat aedificationi’. 

? Sanday and Headlam Romans p. 362. I do not share the doubt, but it must 
be noted. 

* See below, p. 506. 

* Westcott in D.C.B. iv 135. 

5 See hom. in Num. xxvi 6; hom. in Jos. xvi 5; de ovat. 14. 

* Adv. Nationes iv 26. 
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general in the churches of the empire that an appeal could be 
made to it before the heathen world. 

We must now retrace our steps in order to examine a group of 
witnesses by which more light may be thrown upon details of 
Church life and worship in the third century than we have been 
able to gain from the literary remains of the time. Reference 
has been made to the earliest of Church orders, the 7eaching of 
the Twelve Apostles The Canons of Hippolytus* are scarcely less 
disappointing than the 7eaching; the directions which they give 
for the celebration of the Eucharist contain no form of inter- 
cession for the living or the dead. One paragraph, however, recog- 
nizes the use of the memorial agape: c. 33 1,° ‘If an anamnesis 
is held for the dead, let them receive the mysteries before they 
sit down; and let it not be held on the first day [of the week]. 
After the offering, before they sit down, let the bread of exorcism 
be distributed to them.’* More is to be learnt from Hauler’s 
Verona fragments of the Didascalia, c. 61: ‘in memoriis con- 
gregantes vos, et sacrarum scripturarum facite lectiones et ad 
D(eu)m preces indesinenter offerite, et eam quae secundum simili- 
tudine(m) regalis corporis Chr(ist)i est regalem eucharistiam 
offerte tam in collectis vestris qua(m) etiam in coemiteriis et in 
dormientiu(m) exinitione ; panem mundum praeponentes qui per 
ignem factus est et per invocationem sanctificatur, sine discretione 
orantes offerite pro dormientibus.’ Even in its Greek original, 
this order may not have been earlier than the middle of the 

1 See above p. 501. 

? According to Funk the Canons belong to a much later period. See J.7.S. viii 
p. 307 ff. * Achelis p. 106; cf. p. 200 f. 

* The interesting passage in the Commentary on Job printed among the works 
of Origen (Lommatzsch xvi p. 238) may be cited here at length, as shewing the 
mind of the ancient Church in its memorial festivals : ‘nos non nativitatis diem 
celebramus, cum sit dolorum atque tentationum introitus ; sed mortis diem cele- 
bramus, utpote omnium dolorum depositionem atque omnium tentationum efiuga- 
tionem. Diem mortis celebramus quia non moriuntur hi qui mori videntur : 
propterea et memorias sanctorum facimus, et parentum nostrorum vel amicorum in 
fide morientium devote memoriam agimus, tam illorum refrigerio gaudentes quam 
etiam nobis piam consummationem in fide postulantes. Celebramus nimirum 
religiosos cum sacerdotibus convocantes, fideles una cum clero, invitantes adhuc 
egenos et prosperos, pupillos et viduas saturantes, ut fiat festivitas nostra in 
memoriam requiei defunctis animabus quarum memoriam celebramus, nobis autem 
efficiatur in odorem suavitatis in conspectu aeterni Dei.’ Whoever the writer of 


this Commentary may have been, his view of the memoriae is surely in the best 
spirit of the third century. * P. Ss f. 
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fourth century'; but these directions may well represent, like the 
Hippolytean Canons, the practice of the third.? 

With the peace of the Church and the conversion of the Empire 
the evidence, both literary and liturgical, becomes abundant. 
Eusebius* tells us that the obsequies of Constantine were the 
occasion of a great act of intercession for the Emperor who 
had put an end to persecution. As his body lay before the 
altar, priests and people with many tears poured forth their, 
prayers for his soul (Aes 3& taymAnOijs ody Trois TO Hew iepwpévors 
. «+ Tas ebxas bréep Tijs Bacrréws Woxijs anodidora: rg Oe@). Eleven 
years after Constantine’s death, Cyril* bears witness to the 
permanent commemoration of the departed in the Liturgy of 
Jerusalem: «tra xal (i.e. after the commemoration of the saints) 
[mpoorpépoper | dn%p ray tpoKeKowsnuévwr dylwv Tatépwr Kal emoxdmwv 
xal tdvrwv ands Tap év huiv TpoKexousnuévwr, peylorny dvnow morevor- 
tes ExecOat tais Wuxais imtp Sv 7 dénors avadéperas, THs Gylas Kai 
dpixadeotarns mpoKeimévns Ovolas. Perhaps at the very time when 
Cyril was instructing his neophytes at Jerusalem, in the Delta 
Bishop Serapion was engaged in compiling the office-book which 
a happy discovery put into our hands some eight years ago. 
Here at length we find the actual words of a fourth-century 
liturgical intercession for the departed :° § 1 mapaxadodper 8% Kal 


intp mdvtev ray Kexoysnuévwr, Sv eotw Kal } avdyvyors.® aylacov 
Tas Woxas Tatras, ov yap mdocas ywooxes’ aylacov macas tas év 
Kuplo xowundeloas cal ovyxaraplOynoov mdoats tais dylas cov duvd- 
peow, kal dds adrais rémov Kal por év tH Bacirela cov. Still more 
interesting is the prayer which the Egyptian bishop provides for 
the burial of the dead.’ A short extract must suffice here: § 18 
deduedd oe wept ris Kounoews Kal dvaravcews Tod dovAov cov Todde 


1 Wordsworth Ministry of Grace p. 29. 

2 It is interesting to compare the form which these directions receive in the 
Apostolical Constitutions (vi 30): dmapa:thrws 5% cvvadpot{ecbe év rois kopyrnpins 
Ty dvayoov Tav lepdv BiBAiov noiobpevon Kal WaddAovTes imip TeV KExrpnpévow 
papripwy nal rayrov trav an’ aldvos dyiav, nal rav adedpav ipdy trav év Kupiy wexo- 
pnpévev. Kal tiv dyrirvmov rot Bacirciov ohpatos Tov xpioTod Sexri evxaporiay 
mpoopépere év re rais éxxAnoias ipav Kal év Trois Koiwnrnplos, wai év rais éfddas Tov 
kexotunpévey WadrAovres mpoméumere avrovs, tay Gor marol év Kupiy. 

°C a. * Catech. myst. v 9. 5 J.T.S.i pp. 106, 112. 

® Here followed the recitation of the names, for the next clause is preceded by 
the rubric pera rv iwoBodiy trav dvoparav. See Brightman, ad. loc. 

7 J.T.S.i pp. 268, 275. 
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() Tis SovAns cov Thode) Thy WuxHy, Td TvEdp~a adiTod dvamavooy éy 
témots xAdns, év Tapelors avanavoews ... Td 38 TGya avdornoon ev 3} 
apicas Hyépa. 

Another half-century brings us to the probable date of 
the Apostolical Constitutions. The liturgy of the eighth book, 
which may be taken to represent on the whole the liturgy of 
Antioch, recalls Cyril’s account of the Jerusalem liturgy, but with 
the noteworthy difference that the great saints and the martyrs 
are included in one petition with the faithful generally, the 
Sacrifice being offered equally for all (c. 12 ér mpoopépopév oor 
kal bnép mavrwy Tay an’ aldvos ebapectncdvtwr cot dyiwy, natTpapxGr, 
mpopntarv, ... AatkGv, kal mdvrwv Sv éenloraca adrds ta dvdpara.? 
Explicit mention is made later in the same book of any person 
lately deceased who was to be commemorated: c. 41 6 dudKovos 
mpooOjoe kat tadra... imép Tis Koynoews Todde 7) THode SenOGpyer, 
Smws 6 pirdvOpwros Oeds tpocdekduevos aitod riy Wuxi apnon aire 
mav dudptnua éxovoroy cal dxovoroy Kai Trews Kal edpevis yevdpevos 
xatatdgy els xépay eiceBGv dvemévwv.2 The bishop then offers 
a prayer to the same effect, and the form ends with a direction 
to solemnize with psalms, lessons, and prayer the third, ninth, 
and fortieth days after death, as well as the anniversary (ém- 
tereicOw 88 tplta rév Kexousnuéver . . kal évara. . Kal TeroapaxooTa 
. . kal énavova imép pveias airod). It is added that such celebra- 
tions are of service only to the faithful; to give alms to the poor 
on behalf of others is futile; their condition remains what it was 
before death (¢ yap wepidvts ex Opdv jy Td Oeiov, dfAov rt Kal pera- 
ordytt). Lastly, the sixth book of the Constitutions repeats the 
directions of the Didascalia about cemetery commemorations and 
Eucharists.* 

The fourth century yields an abundance of literary evidence 
upon the subject of prayer for the departed. A few examples 
must suffice. In the picture of contemporary Church life which 
concludes the Panarion, Epiphanius writes‘: én 3@ trav redeurn- 
cavrwy, é€ dvdpatos Tas pvjpas Towidvrat, mpocevyds TeAocdyTes Kal 
Aarpelas «al olxovoulas. More than once, both in his earlier 


1 Lagarde p. 257f. Yet a little further on, in the deacon’s proclamation, a dis- 
tinction seems to be drawn: tay dyiay papripey prynpovetowpey . .. imtp Trav & 
migra dvanavoapéver denOapev. 


? Lagarde p. 274 ff. * C. 30 (Lagarde p. 124f). See above p. 506. 
* Panar. iii 2. 21. 
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homilies delivered at Antioch and after he went to Constanti- 
nople, Chrysostom warmly commends prayers and offerings for 
the dead. Thus, in preaching on 1 Corinthians,’ he urges: 
BonOapev rolvey abrois (sc. trois Kexoysnuévors), kal xémov bnép abtav 
émreAGuev. el yap rovs maidas Tod “1a8 exdOatpey rod marpds 
Ovoia, ti dpdiBddAes ef cal qyiv imép ray aredAOdvrwy mporpépover 
ylveral tis mapapv0ia; .. . wi) 3%) GmoKdpwper Tois amedOodor Bon- 
Oodvres, kat mpoodépovtes bmep adtGy edxds. Similarly, in the later 
homilies on Philippians?: ovd« ¢ixj tadra évouobernOn imtp tév 
dmoctdAwy Td émt tév ppixtav protnplov pynynv ylvecOa Tov amed- 
Odvtwv’ ioacw avrois Todd Képdos yiwdpevorv, TOA Thy opérctav. 
In the case of catechumens who die before receiving baptism, he 
recommends almsgiving: éveott mévnow dmép airGy diddvar' rove? 
Tiva Tapayyuyny Td mpaypa* Kal yap map GAAnAwY huas apedrcioGat 
BovrAerat 6 beds. The Historia Lausiaca has several instances of 
the use of a commemorative agape or Eucharist in the Egyptian 
monasteries, e.g. § 16 dprovs amopépw, ered) dyamn * éorl rodde Tob 
adeAqod, cal atprov caBBarov diadalvovros xpela trav mpoopopar ; 
§ 22 ovvéBn tod wey Ta TecoapaxooTa * émredcicbat, rod 38 Ta tplra, 
mapa tis adeApdrntos. Such commemorations are forbidden in 
the case of two nuns who have committed suicide (§ 33). An 
interesting passage in the ‘Canonical Answers’ attributed to 
Timothy of Alexandria® regulates the practice of the Egyptian 
Church in this matter, directing that the Sacrifice shall be offered 
only where the suicide can be definitely traced to insanity. 

In the West the evidence comes chiefly from Milan and 
Carthage. About 387 Ambrose writes to a friend who is 
mourning the loss of a sister®: ‘non tam deplorandam quam 
prosequendam orationibus reor, nec maestificandam lacrimis tuis, 
sed magis oblationibus animam eius Domino commendandam 
arbitror.. No one who has read the Confessions will have for- 

1 Hom. in 1 Cor. xli 5. 2 Hom. in Phil. iii 4. 

* E. C. Butler H.L. p. 193: ‘it may be questioned whether the Agapé in the 
present passage be not identical with the Eucharistic Celebration.’ 

* Tpiaxoord is the reading of important MSS, but Abbot Butler prints reocapa- 
xoord, partly for textual reasons, partly because ‘the Greek practice, ancient and 


modern, seems to have been to commemorate the departed on the fortieth day, the 
Western and Oriental on the thirtieth’ (H.L. p. 100). 

5 Resp. Canon. 14. The question runs: ’Eay mis ph) éxov éavrdv xepionra 4 
kpnuvnon éavrov, ei yiverar mpoopopa, 7 od ; 

* Ep.i39 4. Cf. de obitu Valentinian: 78. 
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gotten the touching references which Augustine makes to the 
belief entertained upon this subject by his mother and himself ;* 
how Monnica on her death-bed ‘tantummodo memoriam sui ad 
altare fieri desideravit’; how Augustine and his friends fulfilled 
her last wish ‘in eis precibus quas tibi fudimus cum offerretur 
pro ea Sacrificium pretii nostri, iam iuxta sepulchrum posito 
cadavere priusquam deponeretur, sicut illis [at Milan] fieri solet’; 
how, finally, the reader of the Confessions is besought to carry on 
the chain of prayer: ‘ut quotquot haec legerint, meminerint ad 
altare Tuum Monnicae famulae Tuae.’ It is pleasant to learn 
from Possidius that when Augustine’s own time came, the same 
pious care was bestowed upon himself. Of Augustine’s judge- 
ment on the efficacy of prayers for the dead more than one 
explicit record remains in his works; the following from the 
Enchiridion*® may be cited here: ‘Cum ergo sacrificia sive 
altaris sive quaecunque eleemosynarum pro baptizatis defunctis 
omnibus offeruntur, pro valde bonis gratiarum actiones sunt, pro 
non valde malis propitiationes sunt, pro valde malis etiamsi nulla 
sunt adiumenta mortuorum, qualescumque vivorum consolationes 
sunt ; quibus autem prosunt, aut ad haec prosunt ut sit plena 
remissio, aut certe ut tolerabilior fiat ipsa damnatio.’ 

These remarks of Augustine, as well as those already quoted 
from Chrysostom, suggest that in the fourth century the question 
was being asked, ‘To what purpose is this expenditure of prayer 
and Eucharist upon the departed members of the Church?’ As 
a matter of fact, doubts were freely expressed upon the subject 
more than a generation before Augustine’s time. Before A.D. 350 
Cyril of Jerusalem had heard the point debated. ‘I know 
many, he tells his neophytes, ‘ who say, “ What is a soul, leaving 
this world with sins or without them, profited by being remem- 
bered in the prayer?”’ He replies that in offering the supplica- 
tions of the liturgy we offer Christ sacrificed for our sins, and thus 
propitiate God both for the dead and for ourselves.t But the 

* Conf. ix 32, 36, 37. 

2 C.29. Cf. ¢. 107, and de civ. Dei xxi 26. 4. 

° Catech, myst. v 10 olda yap moddAovs raira A€éyovras Ti wpedcira yy? pera 
dpaprnparoy dwaddAaccopévn rovde Tov Kécpou, h ob ped’ Gyaprnpdrov, tay éni ris 
MpocevyAs pynpovedyrat ; 


* Ibid. Xpordv togayacpivoy imip trav jyerépow dyaprnydrov mpoopépoper, 
éfiAevdpevor bmép abray re Kal jpay Tov piddvOpwmov Gedy. 
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question needed a more complete answer than it received from 
Cyril. A few years later! the dissatisfaction which was felt came 
to a head in the outspoken words of Aerius of Pontus. Aerius 
condemned the practice of offering the Eucharist for the dead as 
at once irrational and mischievous: rim r@ Ady pera Odvarov 
dvouacere dvdpata TeOvedrwv; evxerar yap 6 Cv, 7) olkovoplay émoinoe’ 
rl @pednOnoera 6 reOveds ; «i 3% GAws Edy? TGV évradOa Tois éxeioe 
Svncev, dpa yodv pndels evoeBeirw pnde dyabortoreirw, GAAG Toinodcbw 
pidrovs twas 3 ob Botvderar tpdrov, row xphpact Teloas, Hrot pidous 
afidoas éy tH TeAevTh, kal evxécOwoar epi airod Wa py re exe? 7dOn, 
pdt ta bm’ adrod yevdueva tav aynkéotwy Gyaprnudrav ex (nrnd7.” 
The retort of Epiphanius to this somewhat crude attack on the 
established practice of Christendom is temperate beyond his wont. 
The practice rests, he says,* on the conviction that the departed 
members of the Church still exist, and live with Christ ; to pray 
for them is not more futile than to pray for friends who are away 
upon a journey. And even if our prayers do not wholly cancel 
their sins, we may render service to them by praying. In the 
liturgy we name both the righteous and the sinful, seeking mercy 
for the latter, and honouring the former, while at the same time 
we distinguish between the relative holiness of the saints and the 
unapproachable purity and majesty of our Lord. In any case 
it is too late to attempt to change the inflexible rules of our 
Mother, the Church, who has ordained prayers and offerings for 
the dead (4 pyrnp jyar H éxxAnola elxe Oeopods ev aith Kemévovs 
GAvrovus, i) Suvapévovs KaradvOijvat). 

Epiphanius knew himself to be on the winning side, and Aerius 
made so little impression on his own age that our knowledge of 
his name and opinions is perhaps due to the Pamarion. If we 
can trust Epiphanius, he deserved to fail; in any case, there was 


1 Eustathius of Sebaste, whose appointment to that See was, according to 
Epiphanius, the occasion of the outbreak of Aerius, was consecrated about 
A.D. 356. 

* Epiph. Aaer. 75, 2. 

3 Ibid. 7 ri dv ein robrov mpoipyairepov; . . morevev piv Trois mapdvras Sri of 
dwerObvres (Gor. . . cxpedet 52 Kal 4 imtp abrav yevopévyn edxh, «i wal Ta 5Aa Tov 
airaparoy ph dwoxémrot K.7.A. 

* Aerius is mentioned also by the Latin heresiologists, Philaster (c. 72), Augus- 
tine (¢. 53), Isidore (c. 39), Paulus (c. 18), Honorius of Autun (c. 54); but their 
information, so far as it refers to Aerius himself, was probably derived from 
Epiphanius. 
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need of a stronger man and one of more saintly character 
to begin a successful crusade against a practice which 
perhaps was coeval with Christianity, and certainly had been 
making steady progress in the Church for two centuries and a 
half. The Acrians seem scarcely to have survived their founder; 
any remaining tendency to call in question the offering of prayers 
and Eucharists for the departed was effectually checked by the 
authority of the great leaders of Christian thought and life who 
flourished during the next fifty years. 

This brief examination of the evidence of the first four centuries 
points to some results which it may be well to collect here. 

1. Although prayer for departed friends may have been occa- 
sionally offered by individual Christians from the very first, there 
is nothing to shew that the dead were commemorated by name, 
in agape or Eucharist, during the Apostolic and sub-Apostolic 
periods. Such commemorations probably began in the second 
century with the holding of memorial agapae at the tombs of 
the martyrs and afterwards at those of other Christian dead.? 
If the Eucharist was associated with the cemetery agape, whether 
it was held concurrently or immediately preceded the feast, 
the names of the dead may thus have found admission into the 
Eucharistic prayer. Early in the third century the Eucharist itself 
was, in North Africa at least, offered for the faithful departed, 
and before the end of the same century intercession for the dead 
seems to have been everywhere a familiar feature of the liturgy ; 
while special celebrations of the Eucharist in memory of deceased 
individuals, in the cemeteries* as well as in the churches, were 
advocated in contemporary manuals of Church life. The fourth 
century, with its assured freedom from persecution, its veneration 
for the martyrs, its growing sense of the greatness of the Mysteries 
and the unity of the Body of Christ, held still more firmly by 

1 He was alive when Epiphanius wrote (cf. § 1 otros 5 "Aépios ér: wal detpo (7 & 
capxi) ; his followers were numerous at first (§ 3 mapeiAcvoe wordy xopdv dvbpay Te 


wat -yuvaixav) and, as Philaster seems to say, abounded in Pamphylia till near the 
end of the fourth century. 

? Dr. Keating (Agape and Eucharist p. 156f) suggests that the mortuary agape 
‘ was originally in all probability a grafting, so to speak, of the Christian Agapé upon 
the immemorial custom of funeral feasts ’. 

8 It was the first care of the tyrant Maximin in 311 to find a pretext for stopping 
the meetings of Christians in the cemeteries (Eus, H. E. ix 2 mp@rov piv cipyew 
hpas rijs év rots kapnrnpias ovvddov dia mpopacews meipara). 
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these commemorations ; and notwithstanding the opposition of 
malcontents such as Aerius, and the reluctance of the worldly 
to burden themselves with the spiritual care of their dead, the 
practice of offering prayers, Eucharists, and alms for deceased 
members of the Church thenceforward established itself as an 
important factor in the Christian life both of East and West. 

2. It may be that at first no attempt was made to analyse the 
purpose of these prayers and offerings. It was enough that by 
means of them the Church kept alive the memory of her departed 
members, and commended their souls and bodies to the keeping 
of Almighty God. The precise benefit to be reaped by the 
departed themselves was not clearly indicated ; even towards the 
end of the fourth century, Chrysostom is content to speak of 
an undefined help or profit which they would receive from the 
prayers of the living. On the other hand, Tertullian, with the 
Western love of definiteness, already counts up the principal 
advantages to be gained by the dead; the prayers of the Church 
will bring them refrigerium ', refreshment and rest after the toils 
of life, such as Lazarus found in the bosom of Abraham, and 
a part in ‘the first resurrection’. Forgiveness of sins was also 
expected to follow from these intercessions. No importance can 
be attached to the case of Falconilla or to that of Dinocrates; in 
both accounts we are dealing only with private speculations, 
which cannot be taken to reflect the general belief of the Church. 
The Church of the first four centuries was careful not to encourage 
prayer for any but such as had departed in the faith of Christ. 
But what of Christians who had passed away with sins committed 
after baptism? Might not prayers and Eucharists gain for them a 
remission more or less complete? The fourth century answered 
the question generally in the affirmative, attaching special weight 
in this connexion to the offering of the Eucharistic Sacrifice. 
Evidence to this effect has been found in the Catecheses of Cyril, 
in the Apostolic Constitutions, and in the Enchiridion of Augus- 
tine. Augustine works out the principle into a careful statement, 
in which the benefits received by the departed are graduated 
according to the class to which in the judgement of God they 
severally belong. 

1 On refrigerium in Tertullian see Roensch /tala u. Vulgata p. 321f; Das N.T. 
Tertullians pp. 217 ff, 645. 

VOL. VIII. Ll 
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A middle course between this position and the vagueness of 
the early Roman vivas in pace is followed by the Egyptian 
bishop, Serapion. His petitions for a fuller sanctification of the 
soul after death, and its reunion with the body, will commend 
themselves to many who dare not be more explicit. One may 
be permitted to regret that so chastened and reasonable a form 
of intercession for the departed was not before the Reformers 
of the sixteenth century when they fixed the practice of 
the English Church. It is in great part the fear of -over- 
definiteness, in regard to a sphere of life whose conditions 
are still so imperfectly known, which debars thousands of private 
Christians from the comfort of prayer for their dead, and whole 
communions from reciting the names of the faithful departed in 
the liturgy, after the example of the ancient Church. 


H. B. SWETE. 
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B 48 233 epnuwpevas N°*,°-> (avtns)] om BS (hab N“*) Aq 48238 = 4. (ounto~ 
dounoov)a)-ow BRA Q (-o1 Q*) avorxodopnoove. 228 = kar eyw]xaywQ = auwvo(s)] 
pr rov 62 86 147 5. (opPadrpa)] pra NA pr war or 22 rw] rev R* (tov NR) 
(mA)] pr rou BN AQ L (exe 22 36 51 95 97 185) 6. (uos)—kv avex«] OL! = Y 
mpa) +poBnOncera: 86™ avxx«] eavrov LL, (exc 48) 13 litt (?)] om B (poBnOnoera 
N° postea ras) AQ 48 233 Syro-Hex OL! poBnOncera: & (exc 48 238) Chrys «ar o 
matnp poBnOncera: 147 Kat €t %p—(mavToxparwp)| et si pater sum ego ubi est 
honor meus? dicit Dominus Omnipotens OL! kat €. ®p—f(poBos pov)] Chrys 
=Y mov (earr) 1°—eepu eyw 2°] orm 185 vpets ot cepes ad fin com] OL® = Y 
ot pavarovres] ot avdrCovres 147* efovdevouvres Ag epaviicapey] epavricate 62 86 
7. (OL® = Y exc: et ponentes pro mpocayorres: benedicta pro (€f ovderwpevn) mpos] 

Ll2 
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Ovovacrip| dv pov dplrovs HAvrynpévous: kal elrare: év [rive HA yHT]apev 
atrovs ; év To Aéyew ipas: tpdlrela Kv éflovderwpévy eori wai ra em 
8 reOdpeva éfov\Sevicare: * dior. eav tpocaydyyre [rupddv eis] Ovoiav ob 
Kaxdv ; Kal éiy mpocaydynte . . dppworov ov Kaxov ; tpordyaye di ai{rd| 
..opévw cour «i mpoodégerar ei Apperar tpdclwrov cour eye Ke 
9 ravroKparwp’ *[xai viv éAlioxerGe 7d zpdcwrov Tod bv Ypéiv nat 
Seq|Onre abrod- iva éAegon tpas [év xepoiv ipav] yéyove tadra: «i 
10 AjWopa é ilpav rpdowra] tpav- Aéyer KE wavroKpatwp ‘(dire Kal 
ev ipiv cv}yxAewOjoovra Oipar kai [ovx dvdwere 7d Ovorjacrypiv pov 
Swpedv? oifk gore pou OéAnpa ey tplive A€yer. Ke wavroKpdtwp’ [Kat 
11 Ovoiav od mpoo|defopar ex trav xepov [ydv ™ dior dx’ dvaro)\av Hov 


9” Adv. Tud. v 12 10° De Chananaeavi. Cur in Pentec. iv. Adv. Iud. vii 
11 De Chananaea vi. Expos. in Psal. cxiii. In Psal. xcv ii Theod, 10”, 11 In 
Psal.xcv. Graec. Affect. Cur. x De Orac. 


em 3697  ndsorynpevous] peporvopevovs Aq=@ «at emate] in mg ras asterisc B’ 
(nAto-yno ayer | -opev 22 -apev 22* nso-ynoare pev 62 nrayioaper 147* epodvvapev Aq = @ 
(ef ovderwpern] naroynuern BA evdoynuern 62 86 (efovdermpn 86™5) 228 (efovderw- 
pevn 228") (lucas Syro-Hex) eon] -v BNAQ (+ Q*) wat Ta emTeBe(peva) | 
in mg asterisc B? wa va emr. ad fin com] hab sub ~ Syro-Hex emrede- 
(peva)] emriBepeva BAQ 22 embeva N* embepeva NLc* (efov) devmoare} Bpwpara 
efovdevavra N°” (postea revoc efovderwoare) Bpwpara efovdevwpeva A Q 36 86™ 2338 
efovdevarar 228 8. Ovoray] Ovoras 228* pon ante rupAov 62 86 147 waxov 1°} 
ax sup ras A* xadov 22 36 ov xaxov 2°] om 22 (36™5 cum «xadov pro kakov) 97 
mpocaryarye] mpocaryayere N* (~yaye N°”) 95 185 mpoodegerar | +o€ BY, (exc 51 62 
95 97 147 185) +avro N“* (postea ce) AQ 86 233 €t Anye(ras mpoo)wmov cov] 
(et) SvommnOncera (ro mpoowmoy gov) Aq = Anpe(ras)] Anupera BN A Anva 62 
(mpoo)wmov] pr ro 62 g. (eftA)acxeade] eferdaxeabe B* (efeckack. B* ef:Aack. B) 
mpoownov | mpartov (sic) 22 v(pow) 1°] nuov 147 ~—s wa €Aenon vpas| om B (hab X°* 
ras N*>) AQ 228 (hab 228*) ev] pr om: 36 228 yeyove] -ver BN AQ € An- 
Youa adfincom]Chrys = Y = Anfopar] Anwpoya BA Q Anppovre N* (-par N%*%) 
Anvopa 62 10. (dor: xat)—dwpeay] cov (al or: ear al Siors) ev vyuy cvyKreo6n- 
covrat Ovpat (al muda al muda: xadxat) Kar ove avayere (al adAafoyra) To OvotagTnpiov 
(al mpoxe:pevov) pov Swpeay Chrys (Store Kar) —(ev vp] Tis eori ev vu o Khao 
Tas Ovpas Kat avanrwy To Ovo.acTnpioy pou Swpeay; ov xpy{w vyov Aq = (av)y- 
kheoOnoovra] cuverd. B* (cvyxd. B*trth) & Ovpa] + pov 62 86 147 (ras 147*) 
avaere] avapera: BN! (avaunfera: N*) AQ 62 86 147 (avayere 147%) avayare 233 
yoaadel Syro-Hex (ro)] om 147 ov(« eor:) ad fin com] non est mihi 
voluntas circa vobis (in vobis OL® om OL*) dicit Dominus ( + omnipotens OL® OL) 
et sacrificium (sacrificia OL") acceptum (om OL* OL* OL") habebo (accipiam 
OL® OL! recipiam OL") ex (de OL) manibus vestris OL° OL® OL* OL‘ 
Theod = Y exe por pro pov : om mayroxparwp (uov) ] por 22* (pov 22) 36 51 62 86 97 
147 (228%P rss) (pov BeAnua)] tr 95 185 (@cAnpa)] OeAnuara 97 11. (S07 
an avaro)Aew ad fin com] quoniam a solis ortu (ab ortu solis OL® ab oriente sole 
OL") et (om OL** OL“) usque in occasu (ad occasum OL“ in occidentem al in 
occasum OL") clarificatum (glorificatum al clarificatum OL”™) est nomen meum 
apud gentes (in gentibus OL in nationibus a/ in omnibus gentibus OL") in omni 
loci odores incensi offeruntur (incensum offertur OL°° offeruntur sacrificia munda 
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kat éws Sulopav adrod 7d dvopa plov dSeddgacrar ev rois [eOverw Kai év 
mavti tobrw Ovyiapa apo 
[vide p. 520] 
9,10° S8ovs pou GAN’ eAapBdvere mpdowra [év vole “odxi Oo els Extra IL 
ipas; odxt [app] ds mdvrov tydv; ti Gre eyxaredirere [éxaloros 
tov ddcAddv airod- rod BeByrGoa [rv dialOjxyv Tov TaTépwy 
11 ipaw ; ™ eyxaredeip[ On iov|Sas xai PddAvypa eyévero &y 7S mr Kai [2] 
np: dre éBeBidwoe iovdas ri aya Kv] ev ols Hydwnoe Kai ere 
12 devo cis [Oeors] dAAoTpiovs: ™ eLohoMpeica KE Tov avoly Tov] 
mowdvra tadra> tws av Kal ranlewwOy ex] oxyvepdtwv iaxwB Kwai éx 
13 mpoolayovtwv| Ovoiav 7 kK@ wavtoKpdrop- ™ [Kat taital & éuicow 
érouite: éxadvmrere S[dxpvow 7d] Gvovcrypiov KU Kai KrAavOua [Kat 


II. 13° Chrys. De Libell. Repreh. ii 


OL“**) nomini meo et sacrificium mundum quoniam magnum est nomen meum 
apud gentes (om quam—apud gentes OL“*"* in gentibus OL“) dicit Dominus ( + omni- 
potens OL) et sacrificium acceptum non habebo ex manibus vestris (om et 
sacrificium ad fin com OL* @) OL* OL* OL**t) OL* OL** OL* OL" dior: (al ort) 
amo avaToAav nov Kar ews (al pexpt) dvopov (al+peya) to (al om To) ovopa pov 
Sedofacra (al om SeBof.) ev ros eOvect war ev mayTi Tomw Ovyuaya (al ro Oup. por) 
mpoopeperar Tw ovopaTs pov Ka Ovoia KaBapa dior: peya To ovopa pov ev ros €Ovect 
Aeye Kupios wayToxparwp Theod (Sort aw avaro)Aew—Ovo.a xaSapa| Chrys = Y 
(exc ort pro kor: awo proam: om nov [al hab]: pexpt pro ews: nov pro avrov 
[al = Y]: cov pro (y)ov: Sofalera: pro dedofacra : mpoopeperar tw xupw (al mpocary.) 
pro mpocaryerat) (an)] ano AT wa 1°}om AQ (avrov)] om BNAQ 48 
228 233 (Syro-Hex = Y) dedofacra:] Soface 95 185 (€Oveowv)} -o« 22 
Ovprapa] + por 22 51 97 

II. 9. GAA eAapBavere—(vo)uw] eivowmecbe mpoowma ev vouw = aA] adda 
BXQ mpoownra] mpoownov 228 10. ovxt Oo—navTew voy] ovxe mp «is 
navTav vpwv ovxe Os es extioey vas > (prior ord mox restit) (OL® = Y exc: 
nos pro vyas: unus est pro es: nostrum pro vywyv) (ec? «) «a0 Syro-Hex™) 


ySado? ow ls? Joo I ¢ (O9e> ow Joss? Joo I Syro-Hex ™ om— 
avrov|] OL* = Y ri ome | Sone T eyxatehimere] eveatedimere B (eye. BY) 
eyxateAamere AQT 233 (rnv)] pr war 228 11. (OL° = Y exc affectavit pro 
eneTndevoev €s) eyxaredep(On) | evearedipOn B (eyxatedcpOn B*”) eyxaredrpOn T 
nbernoeyv Aq = rors] or: N° 228 nyamnoe] -cev 22 (-ce 22") ear emrndevoer ets 
(Oeous) adAoT pious] Ka eoxe THY Ovyarepa Geov amndAoTpiwpevou Aq Kat Exe (S. ExTNTATO) 
Thy Ovyarepa Oeov amadAoTpiwcews = xa ehaBe Thy Ovyatepa nA fevov@®  «s] om Ne 
12. efodo@pevoe:—ravra] OL® = Y eforobpevoe: | efordcOp. BRAQT €ws av— 
taxwB et humilis in tabernaculis iacob OL° av] om B &* (hab N°*) AQT 48 86 
233) (ex) 1°) ef N*¥ (ex NR“) —s atpoa(ayovrwv)] mpocayayovraw As rw] om A 51 
13. («at ravta) a ¢picouy ad fin com] xa: tovro Sevrepov emorerre’ exadumrere Saxpuw 
To @vovacrnprov KAaVOpw Kat O1poryn ATO Tov UN EL_vat ETL VevoaL Mpos TO Swpov Ka AaBev 
evdomay amo xe:pos vyov Aq wat Tavra devrepoy emorerre Kadvmrovres ev Saxpuor To 
Ovowaornpov KAaLOYTES Kat OlpwoooVTES amo (S. UTEP) TOU MH ELVaL ETL YEVOYTA MpOs TO 
Swpov nar Sefacba To evdoxnpevov amo xeEipos vyow = Ka TovTO Sevrepoy emornoate* 
exahumrete Saxpvot To Ovo.acTnpioy KAqLovTES KaL GTEVOVTES aNO TOV pH EVAL ETE 
mpoceyy:fovra To okokavTwpa Ka AaBev TEdcLov EK XELpwY Upow O a] om Q* 
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orevaypo| ék xérwv er akwov émPBrlépa cis Ovoiay| ipav 7} AaBeiv 
14 Sexriv éx tov xdipov ipov “ Kal] erate Evexey Tivos: Gr. . dva pécov 
gov kal dva pérov . . THTds wou Hw éyxarédures: . . vos ou" Kal yu 
15 dabyjx{ys cov “Kai ob KdédXos] érotnoey Kai trddcp|pa TVS gov Kai 
cibrare ri GAXo Lyret & Oar [i owéppa Kai pvddgacbe]| &v to FV ipo 
16 kai yuvaika vedryrés [cov pi)| éyxatadirys: “GAN dav puonoas efarolo- 
teiAov Aléyee KF & Oo Tod mA: Kadiver doéBea emi. . vujpara 
ea , =—- , . , > a oe ‘ ‘ 
tpav- Ayer KF wavroxpd .. kal dvdrdéacbe ev rH TVi tyov Kal pi 
17 éyxat\aNiayre tiv cvvOjxnv? ™ of wapogijvovres| tov Ov év rois Adyous 
ipéwe kal erate [év rin) 7 jvapev avrov' év TH Aéyew tpas [ras 
lo -~ ‘ ‘ 2 = xfs _— eS ao 7 ‘ a” 
t lot@v rovnpov Kadov éverriov ku Kai |év avrois| abros ebdéxnoe Kai rod 
IIL 1 éorw 6 Oo \rijs dux'avootvys ;  * od eyo éarocrédAw Tov | dyyeAdv pov! 
Kal érBreperar 68dv xpd mpocd|rov pov lai eaidvys Hee <is Tov vady 

e a— Aa e ~ i] ~ Sec ”~ ¢r , a « ~ , 
éar[rod Ko bv tpeis| Lyretre: Kai 6 dyyedos ris Sia’ Ojxys Sv iets] Oedére- 


17%0> In Isai. iii 4 III. 1° Ad Theod. Laps.ii2. In Mulier. iii 


(superscr Q'*'*) 22 (hab 22%) €ucovy] emoov N* (-couy N°-*,%>) emorerte | 
eronoare 228 3(axpuov)] Spaxvow B* (Saxp. B*”) wotav | komrov X* €71 
afwov ad fin com] Chrys = Y exc « pro err: « (aly) pron ert] pr e 22 vpov | 
om BNAQT 36 4897 228 (hab 228) 233 Syro-Hex nyow 62 €« Tov xe(ipav 
vpow)| eapetay (sic) xepow nuov 62 14. evexev] eveca AQT nv] +ov 62 86 
147 eywaredumes] eveareduites B (eye. B*”) eyeareAccwes A Q* (eve. Q*) eyxareAecnas 
I eyxareAomes 62 yun] pr n 62 15. ov adAos | ov xadrov B 48 233 ov xados 
N°> 86 ove adAos nisi potius ov eaAAos AQT (ove adAos IV!) ove addos 36 95 97 185 
228 | Joo y Syro-Hex vmodep(pa)] vrokiwpa B (-Aapya BY) NAT 
(mv0s cov)| mv. avrovu BNR AQT 48 86 (cov 86™*) 228 (cov 228*) 233 . . ev avrw Aq 
-- exe = ode? .. Syro-Hex («)ware] ema N* (ecrara N*) (nre o Oa (4 
oneppa)|  omeppa (nre o Geos BRAQT 48 228 233 =n] akAnQ = (gvAafgacde)] 
-fe00€ N* (-facde N°) ev] om 62 86 147 syuvaita | -yuverd B* (-yuvaika N°) 
eyxarahinns | eve. B (evs. B®) eyxaradkamns A Q* (evs. Q*™) FT 233 16. add] 
adda BQ puonoas] ponons Q”’ Z, (exc 86 48 228 233) efamo(are:Aov) | efaro- 
oradns BN AQ (efamocraAloy Q”?) I 36 48 228 233 0 0a] +0 mavroxparwp 00 A 
pr o navroxpatwp o Geos 86™ Tov ind] om tov AT 86 (hab 86™*) wadupe] pr 
«a BNAQT 48 86 (hab 86™) 228 233 Syro-Hex amoxadvpea 95 185 aceBera} 
fia S vpwy 1°] cou BRAQT 48 228 233 a Syro-Hex Ko 2°] +0 Oeos 
o 228 Te mvi| omTwT pn] prov BRAQT 22 48 228 233 (eywar)adrmnre} 
eve. B (ey. B®) eyxaradamnre A (-ra) Q 238 tv ovvOnkny| om BN AQT 48 
228 233 Syro-Hex rv d:aOneny 95 185 17. (OL'=Y exc: qui facit pro mowy : 
bonum est pro xadov: deo pr kv : om avros) Ov] xvproy 228 wa «mare ad fin 
com] Chrys = Y apaftuvapey] wmapof.N A  avrov] om AT 233 ce 228  movnpov] 
mrovnpa 95 185 pr ro 147 Kadov | kados 62 86 147 233 evdoxnoe| -cey BRT 
€ 2° sup ras A’ nudonncev Q* (-ce Q*) 

Ill. 1. eyw] om BN* (hab &¥'4) mox ras) 48 228 efamoaTedAw] efaroaredAw 
62 95 147 185 228 was 1°] om &* (superscr & N, °*) emBrepera | emBAapere 
86 cxodkacea Aq anocxevaca = eroipaca © («)ac efaspyvns—Oedrere] OL' = Y 
Chrys = Y (exe roy eavtav vaov pro Tov vaoy eav(rov) : 0 xupios pro ke efarpvns | 
efepyns BS (efapy. B® N°) © eav(rov)] avrov AQ™ T 228 233 om Q da- 
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>> 8 Z —— f , ] 2 s , « eS 2 2 > *s 
2 dob Epxerae A€yer KE |wavroKpatwp)| * Kai Tis Uropevel uepay €ioddov 
r A fal r A 1 
(abrod # tis toot joera ev TH Srtacia ab,rod ; dudte abros eis propeverar 
30s mip Xwverlrypiov Kal ds rda\ tAvvdvrww’ * Kal KaOetras [xwvedwy Kal 
/ « . 3 , ‘ . [ , s 6 s) ‘ ean X 3. 
xabapi Cwv as 7d dpyipwv Kal 7d |xpvoiov Kai Kabepi |e rods viods Aevi 
at 
Kal xee |abrovs ds 7d xpvaiov| Kal ws Td dpyipiov Kai 
[vide p. 522] 
12 a 2; A , > = ms > A 18 , 7 > a 
12,13 yAoooa QUTWY TAKHOETAL EV TH TTOM ATL avtav| Kat €oTrar ev TH Zech. XIV 
a -_ ¥ i= , 23 > 4 . » , 
pepe exeivy Extras [éxoracis| KU peydAn ex’ abrois: Kai érAmppfovra 
xa oTos THs Xeupos TOD wANoLov abrod Kai cvp}rAaxynoerat } xElp adbrod 
‘ a ~ cel , > a“ 14 » s > sa: r ’ 1 > 
14 mpos THv xetpa Tod| wAnciov abrot- ™“ér Kai iovdas mapard£e|ra: év 
Anp Kai ovvage tiv ioxiv mavrwv tav| adv KuKddOev xpvoiov kai 
r - 5c 7 
15 dp yipuov kai ilwarurpov eis rAHOos opddpa: [kai airy élora } rrdors 
Tov Urrwv Kal 7, Ov Hydvwr, Kal Tov Kapndwv Kal TOV dv.wv Kai TavTwv| 
Tov KTyvav Tov Svrwv év [ras mapepBo dais exeivars Kata TH [rrdcw 
16 ravtqv ™ xai| Zora door dav KaraepOilow é& révrwv tov| vav Tov 
> , ‘ . £ , > ‘ > ‘ a 
Oovrov Eri Anp ai dvaBy\covrar évavrov Kat’ vavridv Tod mpoc- 
kuveiv| TH Baoret KG TavTolKpdrop. Kal Tov éopra|lew rhv Eopriy Tis 


Ill. 2 Chrys. Ad Theod. Laps. i 12 2° Adv. Iud. xi 3°* Ad Theod. 
Laps. i 12 


(On«ns) | + avrov 233 2. (Chrys = Y) (n)] «a A noa| moa BAT 48 
233 mAowa N* Bap Aq mAvvovTav | yvapewy = 3. war Kabcerrar—Aevi | 
OL* = Y (exc aurum et argentum pro ro apyupiov wat To (xpuatov)) wat wadcertac 
—to (xpuvoov)] Chrys = Y (exc ws ro xpvoov) wa 1°] om B 22 48 233 
(xabap:) (ow) kabapere N* (-pifaw N*,°>) ws TO apyuptov Kat To (xpuctov)] ws To 
Xpuc.ov Kat ws TO apyuprov 228 Kas To (xpvorov) 1°] Kat ws To xpucrov obel adpinx 
Be (non b) mg To (xpuaiov) 1°] prws BAT 62 86 147 (wabep ec] xabapon BA 
48 228 233 wa@apior N? (xabaprer N*) Aew] Aevee BQ*T Acces N* (Aever N%*) Aeve 
AQ xeet] execs N°* (mox ras ex) 95 185 xe ANS pe Syro-Hex™ssine nom 
ws 2°] worep BI (xpuotov) 2°] apyupiov (a rescr A’) A ws 3°] om &* (hab 
N°) T 36 48 228 womep A = apyvpiov 2°] xpvoiov A 

Zech. XIV. 12. yAwooa ad fin com] OLt = Y 13. (OL* = Y exc: om eora 
2°: om ku : adprehendet pr emAny(ovra:) : om mpos) esra 2°] 0m BRAQTYL 
(exc 22 36 62 86 97 147) pr nau 62 \ Jook .o wi % Syro-Hex in textu 
(exoraais)] evracis N* (exor. N*) kv peyadn] tr 147 peyaAn em avrous] em avr. 
pey. AQT 233 emAny(ovrat)] emAnypovra B emAnppera AT emAnpera Q 228 
(Kae ovp)wAaxnoerae ad fin com] om 147 (cup)wAaxnoerat] ouvtdaxno. NA 
ovprdonnes, Qri4 t(v)] om AQT 233 14. (OL* = Y exc: omen: vires 
pro thy wxuv: om KuKdobev) ev1] om BNAQTYD (exc 22 36 51 62 97 147) 
Syro-Hex or: 62 86 147 sovdas] pr o AQ 233 m(aparafe)ra:] waparac incep 
N* maparag. N'etPostes Thv woxu(v)] (ixuy N* woxuy N°) pr macav 62 86 147 
(mavrav)| om 147 xpua.ov | pr xa 233 Kat ap(‘yupov) | om 51 mAnOos | + ora 
62 147 15. (OL' = Y) (*a) 1°] om A exevais] exvav N* exevas N°? 
(s pro vy iam antea repos) 16. (OL' = Y exc: om nat 3°) cay] av A 
wararepba(ow)| cata. B* (-Aapd. BY) NOT xaradnupOwow A evavTov 
1°} om BNAOQT 48 95 185 228 233 Syro-Hex (Tov mpooxuve) | Tov mpooxuynsa 
BNAQT 48 95 185 228 238 om rov 62 86 147 navro(«paropt)| mavtoxpar: B* 
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17 [oxyvornyias " kai éorat| door dav ph) dvaBdlow é« racdv pvddv] ris 
A 7 a ~ - ae r re 
ys cis Anp tod [xpooxwvpoa tro Baci\\et Kp wavToKpdt opt Kai obrot 
H ‘ 4 ‘ a” 
18 éxeivous mpor}reOjoovrar’ xai 6 [24-26 litt (?)] *% aiyérrov ph dvaBi 
A jew 
pdt EXOy [xai éxi] rovrous Extras } xAyyy wv av ward éy Ko] rdvta ra 
. ” 2s . 3 nae , ‘ ‘ ‘ ~ 19.9 
19 vy Soa éiv pi) dva..d toprdcar tiv éopriv THs oKyvoTy « « 
éorat 4 Gpaptia alyirrov xal.. tia mavtwv Trav vav- doa éav . . Bi 
~ A A , 
20 Tov éoprdcar Thy éopriy THs . . wyyias: ™ év TH tpépa éxeivy €. . ext Tov 
xadwov Tod trmov aywv to [kp wavtloxpdrop Kal évovrar of AéByres 
es > ~ —e ‘ ‘ , _— , a - , 
21 [&v To otk KU ds hutAae zpd tpoowro . . ypiov' * Kal éorat was AéBys 
év .. 76 lovda dyws To K@ way .. kal Hover wavres of Gvord . . Wovrat 
é airav: Kai ippou . . . odx éorat xavavaios ert év [7G olkw KU mavTloxpd- 


Topos év TH He. . 


Zaxapuas ort fos 


11 odyerat Kal Ovoia xaBapd: di67s péya Td dvop . . pov év Tois Overt A€yer 
12 KG wavroxpdtwp* ™[i\peis 5¢ BeBndodre abrd ev rH Aéyew tpas: . . rela 
— » , > id s s x > , > td , > a 18 + 
13 KU HAwrynpevy eoti> Kal 7a emerbé . . ovOévwvrar Bpwopara airov- * cai 
» bo! > , 2 s. S32 , ] a 2 _ 
cir . . tavra éx Kaxorabeias éori: Kai é&ed[vonoa| aira Aéyer KE wavTo- 


Zech, xiv 20. Theod. Eccles. Hist. i 17 Mal.i1t2% Graec, Affect. Cur. x 
De Orac. 


(-rop: B*”) (eopra)Cav]| copraca 36 48 95 185 228 17. avaBw(oww))+exe A 
(pvAwy)] pr row NAQTL is] om 228 (hab 228°) ka | kv N* (ew N°) + Cew 
36 228* exevos | exetvor 62 wa d...Jom BNRAQT 48 95 185 233 Syro-Hex 
ovk eoTa em avTov veros 22 Kat ove ecra: em avrous veros 36 51 62 86 97 147 228 na 
ove eorar em avrous opBpos (s. veros) Aq 2@ 18. «A0n]+exee AQT 86 233 
(«ar)]om A tovrous | rouras AQ 147 rovrov 228* many) mrwos BRA QT 
48 95 185 228 (wAnyn 22*) 233 av] om BNQT 48 95 185 228 233 xs A 
nara(én)| -f BRA QT © (exc 22 51) eav] av 48 95 147 185 228 19. Deest 
totum com 228 (hab 228™8) €ora] conv A oga] os N** QO cay] av BQ 48 
95 185 228 (cay 228*) Tov] om B® (hab N°) TL, (exc 36 51 97 147 228 233) 
20. Tov xakivov] rw xadkivw Theod BuOov Aq wepimarov avoxiov = Tou wmmou] Tw 
exw N* (rou urmou N**) ayov | ayior 228 (wav) oxparop: | mayToxpatop X* 
(-rope N°") om N°” 228 (hab 228%) wa] om &* (hab N°) (ev) 2°] pro AQT 
233 21. sovda] pr oxw 233 ayios] ayov A OT 233 ayior 228 ngovat | 
-ow BN AQ (-o Q*) Tr xavavatos | xavaveos N peraBodos Aq er} oveerr AQT 
86 233 (wavr )oxparopos | tav Suvapewy 228 

Subscr Zaxapias 1a BNA Zaxapas pv nun bv Q de I non liq Zaxapias ori Pos 22 

Mal. I. 11. (mpo)oayera’] mpocayayere em A mpocayayere Q*Y'4 (-ayera: Q*) mpo- 
aayere 97 mpoopeperar Theod+7w ovoyars pou BRAQY, (exc 22 51 97)+ev ras 
eOveot 185 + wor Chrys +nomini meo OL* OL* OL***+ ud.» faaed Syro-Hex 
sor ad fin com] Theod=Y wat Ovo1a xaGapa] om 185 pov] +peya 147 
ev Tas €Bveor| om 185 e6veor] -ov BN AQ (-o Q*) 12. (v)pes de BeByndoure 
avto] Theod=Y efovdevavra | -Sevovraa BNA QT -devwra: X°* (postea -vewrat) 
2 (exc 233) 13. kaTowaSeas| kaxonafias B*Q* (-Gaas BY Q*"4) XT cor] 
-v BRAOQr efep(vonoa) ] efepuonoare & efepvonoer 228* ea (epepere) | 
ecopepete A* (excep. A’) apraypata] pr ra N°” A 36 228* 233 xwra] pr ta 
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, ‘ wm 4 s e , ‘ 4 5 i * ‘ 
kpdtwp* Kai eolepépere| dprdypara Kai ywArd kai Ta évoxAov[peva kai] 
mpordépere aita cis Ovoiav «i mpolcdefouat abra] éx tav xepov dpa 
—_— r | ~~ 
14 Aéyer KF wavt.. “Kai éruxardpatos bs fv Suvaris Kai imjpxer, & TH 
royswiw aitov dpoe kal edx7 [adtod éx’ ai'rd Kal Oia diepOappéva To 
= f ‘ , —_— f , s . *) , 
Ko’ [Sure Baor devs péyas éyw cis Eyer KF wavTo Kpatwp Kai TO Ovyoua 
> ‘ > a 26 1 s a . 24 AF; ” »! e a se« “ * 
1 pou émupaves év tois EO veou* Kai viv % év|roAy arn mpos ipas @ iepet 
2*{éav pp dxovonre| cal éov ph Ojobe cis riv Kapdiavy ipav rod Sod\vat 
lik. L J 
“~ , f —— ~ > ~ 
dofav 7G dvopari pour [A€yer KE wavToKpdtwp Kxal| eLarocreAG ep’ dpas 
Thv Klatdpav Kai érxatalpdcopa tiv edAoyiav tyav |Kal Karapdcopat 
= » s , -_= > , en ‘ >) » > en o 
ai|ryv: Kal Svacxeddow {ri cbdoyiav ipav Kai od|k éorar ev tyiv ore 
a > / ~ 4 a ‘ > . 
3 ipeis [od riOeaGe eri Kapdias ipa: *idod ey ddopilw tpav rov Spov 
Kai oxopmud évvotpov él Ta mpdcwra tuav Evvotpov éoprav tpav & 
Xr , < a > 4 > , 4 ‘ > , , > ‘ — > td aX 
4 Ajopat ipas cis 75 add: * al émryvdceobe dibtt eyo KE éaréotadxa 
a ~ ‘ r 4 
mpos tpas tiv évroAny tavryv: Tod. . Tiv SiaOjKyy pov mpds Tors AE viras 
ae r a ~~ lol 4 an 
5 Ayer KE, wavroxpatwp: °% diabyxn pov Fv per adjrod THs Cwns Kai Tis 
14 Chrys. Jn Ep. ad Hebr.i. Hom. xxxiii 3 


BNAOQT 36 48 86 228 233 kat Ta evoxAou(peva)] Kar Ta appwota Aq = 
mpoopepere | cay pepnre B N* (mpoadepere N“*“”) AO 48 238 cay Ovanre T mpocepepere 
51 62 95 147 185 mpoogepnre 86 avra| om BNAQT 48 228 233 as] om 
BNA QT 48 228 233 Ouccay] prrny BN 48 228 =] war 51 ov 233 (avra)] 
avro 62 233 147 14. Kat emxapatos -rw ka) OL’ = Y (exc: om xa: 1°: homo 
qui pro os:) emxaraparos os exe: apoev kar Over KepOappevoy tw ew Chrys €m- 
xaraparos | + avOpwmos 36 (umnpxev)|+avTw A Tw Topi) om tw Q* (hab Q*) 
233 avrov 1°] om A evxn | pr n 62 147 (em) ] & 36 51 97 Over] Ovor S 
duepOappeva) duepOappevov BNA QT 86 48 51 228 233 expopov =O (Baar)Aeus 
peyas| tr A eyw] om 62 147 €6(veor)] -ovw BRAQ (-o1 Q*) I 22 (v ras 22%) 
Il. 1. (OL*® = Y exc vos est pr vyas) @ ceperx | o e_pes BRAQY, (exc 22 36 51 
228) — rous cepers T’ w on cep. 228 2. (Kat eay akovonre)—evdoyav vpov] OL® = Y 
excom “at2° = (akovanre) | utoxovonre AT 36 €ay pn 2°) 0m N° (postea ras) 
OnoOe] Cece No*,c-d eis Thy K(aphav) 1°] ev ras Kapdias N° (postea repos 
«is ThV Kapiay) Tw ovopant| pr ev 22 (Aeye)] 20/ Syro-Hex™s*inenom 
(wat) efamooredw] efatooredAAw N* (-cTeAw N°”) war efarocradrw 95 om war 51 
k(arapav)|omanv Aq —rnv evAoywv vow 1°—iackedacw]om147 (war kaTapagopat 
av)Tnv—ev vty] omgarfo Ye aa> Jook Wo yond? JKodaa\ Spolo Ny 
Syro-Hex kar d.acxeda—ev vjuy] obelos adpinx et in mg ov «’ €Bp. B?™S Kau 
diacxedaow] om 62 228 (hab 228™) (ryv evdoyray vpwv) 2°] om vpow 62 228 (hab 
228™*) ev] om 62 147 228 (hab 228™*) (em xap&ias)] es (em N° >”'4) postea 
Tas) THv kaphay BNA QT 48 228 em xapdias 36 em ras xaphas 86 em Thy kaphav 233 
JaXs Syro-Hex 3. wov eyw—eoprov vpwy] Sov eyw emripw vy ou TH 
Bpaxiove kar Ackpnow kompoy em mpoowna vay KoTpov eoprwy vywy Aq idov eyo emTipm 
vw... evuoTpov 1°] Kompoy =O €m Ta mpocwna vuwy evvorpov] om ® (hab 
Ne) copra] eoprns A Q 62 86 147 233 Jal Syro-Hex Jal Syro-Hex™ 
€opTav vpwv & Anpopa: vas] sup ras B* €oprwv vpwy | om vpov BY Anopua | 
Anppopa BAT Anppoyvra N°“ (postearevoc Anyyoua) easjemA 4. emyvwoeode | 
ywooerde & TVA ko] om B® 48 51 228 233 Syro-Hex efaneoradxa | efame- 
creda 62 86 147 thy b:aOneny] om thy &? 228 Ae(wtas)] Aeverras BN Q* 
(Aewras Q*) mpooxe:pevous 86™ Aeu. Aq = © 5. 7 &aOnen ad fin com] Testa- 
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cipyvyns’ Kai é**xa aito poBw poPeioGar pe Kai dd |rpoo wrov évopatos 
, , -. id > 7 , > a 
6 pou orée\XcoOar airdv- *'vopos| dAyPeias Fv ev TH oTopart abrov- Kai 
& dixia obx cbp éOy ev xeiAeow airod- & cipnvy |xatevOivev| éropeiby 
> ~ fr f 
7 per nov" Kai roAXAods | dwréorpaper| dd dducias: * Ste xeiAn iepéws | pvAd- 
r 7~ 7 
erat} yvaouw Kal vopov éxlyricovow [éx tod ordpatols abrod- Sr 
8 dyyeAos KU TavTo| kpdTopos éorw: ° b pets be eexAivare éx ris {5800 Kat 
nobenca te roddovs év vouw pov [duepOeipare! tiv diabjxnv rod revi 
, —_— 9 S = & , e« a > r , Ss > , > 
9 A€yer KF. . ° Kai ey dédwxa ipas éfov devwpevous Kai dz\eppyspévovs eis 
3 wdvra. . . eis ovx épvrdgare ras [vide p. 519] * écovrar re Kw tpowdyovres 
4 Goiav ev Sixavorivy * ai dpécver T® K@ Ovoia iovda xai. . xabs ai 
5 ypépa tov... xabs ra Eryn Ta Eurpoobev- Kai mporerAcicopa tpas ev 
5 ypépa ry re ep poo ps 
Kpioes Kal Evopat paptus taxis eri Tas pappaxovs: Kai eri Tas por- 
a a. = ‘ > , a > , , > “> ® ©» & ‘ 
adidas kal éi trois éuviovras To dvopati pov éri Weider Kai éri Tois 


dmoorepotvras purOov . . Tov" Kal Tovs xaradvvacrevovras xypas* Kal. . 
, > , ‘ 4 > iA , , 4 ‘ 4 
dvAiLovras dphavovs: Kal rovs éxxXiv .. kpiow mpooyAvrou Kai Tovs py 
— Camp A a“ 
6 .. pe A€yee KE wavroxpatwp- ° dire éyw [ko 6 Oo ipov! Kal ovx 
pe dey patwp [ pov 
> , q . 2 a «x. > “> , > ~ « a > 
7 NAAoiwpar ‘Kai ipeis viol i.. dmréyeobe ard trav dpapriiv .. é&e- 


Il. 7 Chrys. Expos, in Psal. cxxxvii 1. In Psal. xc 2. In Cap. i Ep. ad 
Gal. Com. vii. Theod. iii 6. Dial. i 


mentum meum (al om meum) fuit eum vita et pace et dedi illi (a/ illis) timorem ut 
timeret (a/ timere) me a facie nominis mei proficisci illum OL*° poBw | pr ev BN* 
(om B>) AQT, (exc 48 95 185 228) 86 Syro-Hex poBov 95 185 poBecGa: | 
poBacbe 95185 pe]om B (hab B”™')) LT  — ovoparos| prtrovA 6. (OL°=Y 
exc : om nv: in pace linguae (al om linguae) pro ev apnyn : nobiscum pro per epov) 
adnOeas | adnf&as N* (-Beras N°) xeAeow | prras Q 36 («arevOvywy) | katevOup 
incep N* («arevOuy. &') (ameorpepev)] eweorpever BNAQT 48 62 86 228 
(ameorp. 228") 233 7. (OL* = Y exc om movro(«paropos) (al hab)) xe:An cepewy 
(al cepews) pudagera: kprow (al yvworv) xa ex GToparos avrou (nTncovar dimaocuvyy ori 
aryyeAos Kupov mavroxparopos eoriv Chrys (rov)] om BNAQTY (exc 22 36 5195 
97 185) 86 om 2°] kon BNAQT 48233 = (eo) ] «ew» BRAQT 8. (odov)]} 
+pov 51 («ae noOevnoa)re| war ecxavdadwoare Aq xa eoxavdadioatre =O 
(noOevnoa)re wodAous] tr AQT 238 pov]om BNA OT f (exc 22 36 51 97 228") 
86 Syro-Hex (SepOerpare) | ear KrepOerpa A (sign sup a 2° adpinx A**) Aever | 
Aevee NA Q* (Aeu Q*) T Q. Ka eyu] xayw BN efou(Sevwpevous)] efovy incep 
N* (efovd. N14) (am)eppippevous | amweppipevous B* (ameppiup. B*) N* mapipevous 
Ne->fort (wa superscr) mapepevous Q 86 147 185 wapnpevous 62 wapeppippevous 228 
b.zas© Syro-Hex ove epvdatare] ov pudaccecOe BN (exc 36 51 97) 86 ove 
epvdatagde A (-c0a) QT 

III. 3. @voray] Ovoias N Q 228 233 kio9 Syro-Hex 4. Ovoia] prn® Kat 
2°] ev & (exc 48 36 233) 86 ern] 7 sup ras A* 5. mpocedrcvoopau | mpooagw 
BNAQT 48 86 (afw 86™*) 228 233 vpas| pr mpos BNOT ecopm paprus| in 
mg et sup ras A! (om paprus A*¥'4) tas 1°] rous 36 51 62 95 147 185 Tous 
waraduv, | ont tous 1, (exc 48 228) 86 xnpas] xnpav BAT 22 48 147 283 xn|N8*""" 
xnpas 8°*s° ras ynpay Q* ras xnpas Q* 36 pow) Kpipa Q 233 mpoondvrov | 
mpoonavrovus (superscr s) Q* o: 7 mpoondAvrov O™ 6. dor: ad fin com] ey expe 


Kat ove NAAOLwpa: Theod (vpow)] nuow AT wa}omA 7. (a)wexeode] 
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kNivare vopipd pov’ Kal ov[x épvdrdéare| erurtpéare mpds pe Kal ére- 
8 or\padycopat| mpos ipas Aeyer KG TavroKp . . év tive érurtpépopev ; * ei 
aw [c. 40-45 litt] 1 dpets wrepviferé pe wal eiware év rive élrrepvicapév 
gae; Ore Ta €.. [al alrapyal pe ipov civ * x¥* droBdérere cis abra 
10 x [14-16 litt] 7d éros ovvereAéo On" ' Kai cionvéyxare mavra Ta expdpa 
> 4 , , ¢€ x A“ .J ‘ ¥ e A > 
€iS TOUS O@noavpovs: Kal 9 Staprayy****wxov €l$ TOUS OLKOUS Uw €ETTL- 
, x > 4 4 —_ , 38 ) > / e Lal ‘ 
otpeware 3) év rovtw: Aéyer KF TavToKpatwp’ édv pi dvoigw ipiv Tods 
Katappaxtas Tov Ovvou Kal éxxe® tyiv trHv eddoyiav pov ws Tov 
11 ixase*qvar ™ Kai duacreAd ipiv cis BpOow Kai od |p) duapBeipw tpov 
Tov Kaprov THs yas Kai [od py) doOerjoe ipiv H dpyredos 4 ev To [dypo 
, — , 12 4 a , 4 ” 8 , é 6 
12 A€yer| KE mwavroKpdtwp* Kai paxapod.. ravra ta EOvyn: dori EvecOe 
e a fr a ‘ , = , 13 3 , f a> @ > ‘ , 
13 bpeis [yp OcAnry| A€yer KE wavroKpdtwp’ * éBapivalre éx’ eve Tolds Adyous 
ipav A€yee KF wavtoKpa twp Kai eimalre ev rive KaTehadjoapey Ka TH 


areecOe B* (amex. B®) amecxecbe A apaprioy | chkmoy BRAQT 48 86 (apapriwy 
86™) 233 (epvaagare) | epvdafacbe BRA QT 36 48 233 emo pepare—Acyer 
na] OL* = Y (exc ego revertar pro emor(pagyoopa:) ematpepate | emorpapyre AT 
mpos pe] om 97 maytokp.| pr o B* (om B*>) emorpepoper | emorpelopev BQ 
(-woper Q*) 22 97 147 283 emorpepwpa N* (-Yopey R%*°-”) 8. am...ad fin 
com] Si subplantabit homo dominum quia vos subplantastis me. Et dixistis in quo 
subplantavimus te? Quia decimae meae et primitiae vobiscum sunt OL® yy amoore- 
pnvec avOpwmos Oeov; oTt vpeis amooTEpELTE pe KaL EimATE EV TIVE aTEOTEpHoapEY GE 
Aq =e et] pon BR* (ea N°) V Syro-Hex mrepuicere] ewrepricere Q* 
(wrepv. Q*) wrepruecbe 95 (eamare)| epate BN*Q* (amare N°>Q*) 48 8E™ 
(amare 86) 233 (Syro-Hex = Y) (€)wrepvicapey| emeprioapey N errepvixapey A 
mrepvikapev (sic) I ewrepynoare 147 (ar) ] ome 233 (a)wapyxa: | apy N* (awapxa 
N80.) ao] -ow BRAQ* (-o QO*)T Q. «** amoBAemere eis avTa kK...) Kau 
anoBAemoyTes vpers awoBAemere Kat Eepe vers TrEepriCere BRAOQT YL (exc om ves 1° 95 
185 : awoBAemere es avta 22 51 62 86 147 228™ amoBA. es avro 95 185: vpes eye 22 
36 51 9597 185) Et dissimulantes vos dissimulastis et vos me subplantastis OL* 
k** amoBdemere ad fin com] oh! wero 2 oh? coe oh? -as00 
\~ ohu/ (eda) as Syro-Hex To eTos cuvereeoOn | To eOvos auver. N* 
(eros N°%>) zo eOvos amav Aq=O auveteAcaOn| auvredec0n Q* (auvereA. Q*) 
ovveredece 228 10. Kat eonveykaTe—rTovs orkous vpoy] et intulistis vos pignera 
in thensauris vestris et erit rapina in domibus vestris OL* mavra| om 62 147 
tajomB expopra] expopaa A Q* epopia 22 (exp. 22") — ous Onoavpous] Tov Onoavp 

N** (postea tous Oncavpous) wa 1 Svaprayn—rovs o.kous vuwy | ea eora 7 dapwayn 
avrou ev Tw Kw avrov B (om ecra &? postea restit : duapra-yn avrwy postea ras N°*: 
Tos OKs vpow N-*,%>) N ev tw okw avrov eora 7 kapmayn avrov AQT Ka n dsaprayn 
Tov TrwyXov es Tous oOKous vpow 22 36 51 97 & yaa JMS Load Joovo 
Syro-Hex emorpepare 5n] emoxepacbe 5n BN* (emorpepare dn N°”) Q nau 
emorpepare 95 185 (war) doxtpacare Sn pe Aq © (xa) mecpacarte 5n pe = waTap- 
paxras | xarapaxras BRAQT xarappaxrovus ¥, (exc xaraxrous (sic) 185 vpiv 2°) 
om 51 It. dvagreAw] SiacredAAw 62 147 vpwv | ad vpow 86™ es] tv A 
Bpwow] ra Bpwpara 86™ ov(yn) I°]oml sKapbeipw] kapbepw A acderncer] 
-on SQ vpow 7 aptedos] 7 apm. vp. AT 7 €v Tw aypw] om n 95 185 233 om 
tw A 12, xa] om A* (hab A*™®)) 13. (OL! = Y) navToKwpa(rap) | ont 
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~ — r oO ? 4 
14000; “cirare| pdrawos 5 Sovrciwv Ow Kai \ri wAéov Gre é pAdgapev Ta 
, ie a s , > 4 a. ‘ , —_ 

gudrdyparta [abrod cai di6re éxlopedOnper ixérar pd rpolaamov KU TavTo- 
, . 6b ‘ a « a , > 7 , = Ss 2 a 
15 x\pdropos: ™ xai viv dpeis [paxapiLopev GAXo'zpious: Kai dvocxodopodr[{rat 
, a) > , > , 4 a 
16 waves trowidv\res dvopnpata dvré [16-17 litt] yoav “raira xare- 
Ad X e , ] ‘ —_ ‘ ‘ X s > a. ‘ 
[Anoay of doBovpevar| tov Kv Exartos mpds Tov wAynoiov airod Kai 
, f > ‘ —_— , B Br fz > 2s 
mpooéoyx|€ KG Kal| elonxovee kai Eypaye BiBriov pyynpoc|ivou) évarov 
> a a s ‘ ‘= s > AaB Ud , > a. 17 s 
17 avrov Tois poBovpévors Tov [KV Kal| ebAaBovpevars Td Svopa adrod ai 
~ , , — , a ae. a > a 9 s = 
Evovrai por Neyer KF TavTokpatup eis hpépav Hv ey wow eis weperoinow 
~ A ‘4 > 
kai aiperu airovs Sv tpdrov aiperiLe. dvOpwros tov vidv abrod Tov eb 
, —_- © . > , , a8 , ‘ 
18 SovAevovra aire “Kai érustpapycerbe Kai dperbe dvi pécov dixaiov 
4 / , 4 , ~ ”- ‘ > & 
kal dva pécov dvdpov kai ava pérov tod SovAeovros] TG Ow Kal és 
, a ‘ lg > , ¢ , r a © 
I pérov TOD pr Seeeexeeee* ait@- ' dre od jyépa Epyer ar Karopévy) os 
e a ‘ 
kiBavos- Kai pdré~e adrov’s kal Evovrat| wdvres of GAAoyeveis: Kai 


IV 


III. 14°68 15. Chrys. Adv, Ind. v 5 IV. 1. Ad Theod, laps.i12 


BNAOT 48 228 233 Syro-Hex 14. (OL! = Y exc: quia dixistis pro «ware: 
omnis qui servit pro o dovAevwy : om dort) paras] pereos N* (uareos N°”) ws 
avaxpedes 95.185 0 SovAcvaw Ow] pr mas 36 228" rw Oew Sovdeveww 95185  (wAcov)] 
mov R* mAaov N°? OQ (ep) vAagaper ra pudaypara] epudagapey Ta mpooraypaTa 
cov Chrys («at) 2°] om AT 233 15. (OL! = Y exc: nos pro vpes: et 
restiterunt pro aye . .) ka: vuyv—avoynpata| Chrys = Y exc: om vpes: o% 
moouvTes Pro mayrTes Moores = vprens | Ques BRAQTY Syro-Hex  (adAdo)- 
Tpious | umepnpavovs Aq = @ (wayres)] om N*>V'4 AQT 233 (movovv)res ] bis 
scr B avoynyata| avowa BNAQT 48 95 185 228 238 avoway 62 86 147 
avre...] xac (om xa AQT) avrecrnoay bew nar eowdnoaoy BNAQT 48 86 95 185 
228 avreornoay Tw (om Tw 36 51 62 97 147 233) nar ecwOnoay & (exc 48 86 95 185 
228) edopspacay rov Tov Geov . . Aq eme:pacay rov Oeov .. £@ 16. (OL! = Y exc 
deum pro tov k¥ 1°) xateda(Anoav)jedadnoav A = (foBoupevor)] +701 N* (improb 
1, o8, oD) Tov KV 1°} om tov QT 233 om kv N**'4 (hab &') mpocerx(€)] -oxev 
BNAOQ (-cxe Q*) de T e.anwovoe] -cev BNAQ (-ce Q*) I 22 v ras 22* 
eypaye] Yer BNAQ (-Ye OX) T 17. (OL! = Y exc erit pro ecovra) por} pov 
N*TIE (yor BR?) mepitonaw) tepovorov Aq mepimonow ot 2’ aiperiw] epevs A* (w 
superscr A') aipeTiw—Tov wov avtov] Pecopar (avrwy) ws pederar avOpwmos Tov 
wuovavrov Aq = aipereCer] auperiee Q* ev] om BRAQTY, (exc 22 36 51 97) 86 
Syro-Hex 18. (OL! = Y exc: om xa: 2°: quantum sit inter pro ava pecov 1°: 
om ava pecov 2°; inter servientem pro xa ava pecoy Tov dSovdev(ovTos): om ava 
pecov 4°: Om avTw) wat 1°] om N* (hab N™*) avopov] adiixov AT 36 Tov 
1°] om 22 147 228 tw] om BNRQTYE, (exc 22 36 51 97) ava pecov 4°] om 
BNRAQTY (exc 22 51 62 95 147 185) (Syro-Hex = Y) 
pn B*) avrw|] om BNAQ 22 48 228 233 Syro-Hex 
IV. 1. or: sdov ad fin com] ecce dies domini venit ardens velut clibanus eruntque 
omnes alienigenae et omnes iniqui stipula et succendet illos adveniens dies dicit 
dominus (OL') et non derelinquetur ex eis radix nec vitis (OL*) Chrys = Y 
exc: om ott: add xupov post epxera:: xaTtaprefer pro prefer: Ta avoua pro avopa: 
ws (al om) xadapn pro kadayn: om avrow ort] kor: BN* (ore RN“) AQT 48 233 
s5o0v] om A* (dom dov in mg et sup ras A*®’ npepa 1°] +ev AQT epxer(ar)) 
+k0 36 Kxaopevn) kaopevn Q* ar prefer avrov(s)] om 62 86 (xa: Preyer avTous 
86™*) 147 hab sub » Syro-Hex («a egovra:)—(avape avrovs)]om 228 aves 


Tov pn] Tw wn B* (rov 
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ry e a ~ , a. 2 > ‘ « e) , e > 
wa vTEs Ol row Tes Gvopa Kahan Kal dvaier adbrovs } H\n€épa % épxo- 
” 4 —_ , s) > . & a Le! fer EANS! fod 
pévyn A€yer Ko [ravtoKparwp kai] od py trokepOy airay [pila obde xAjpa] 
*xal dvareAdi tpiv ois hol Bovpévois 7d dvopa| pou HAvos Sexavoovvy|s Kai 
2" Kat pi UPLEVOLS yd.) wou HALos Loowvy, Ss Kat 
nw” , ~ r ) 
iaows év rais| rrépvéw abrod: cai éedevoeoGe Kai oxip'rycere Gs poo- 
3xdpia éx Seopav dvepeva *xal| xarararjoere dv dpous Kail... Tov 
6 rodav ipa é&v TH Hpépa . . rou héyer KE wavroKpdtwp’ ° wvjrOyTEe vopou 
a a , , > a a ‘ 4 , ‘ 
pwor tod SovAov pour Kabdri éve . . add ev ywpiB mpds wavra Tov umd. 
, ‘ , 4 > ‘ > > > , en s\7 ‘ 
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SOME NEW FRAGMENTS OF PELAGIUS. 


I. Two NEW FRAGMENTS OF PELAGIUS. 


THE fragments in question were discovered last year by Mr Souter, 
and published by him as an appendix to his admirable paper ‘ The 
Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of St Paul: the Problem of 
its Restoration’ pp. 29-31.’ Since however he confined himself—after 
mentioning the MS in which they were found, Paris lat. 653, saec. ix— 
to the statement that ‘the above two passages have never been printed 
before, as far as I know: I have no reason to regard them as anything 
but genuine pieces of Pelagius’ (p. 31), I may be allowed to say some- 
thing on their particular provenance and purpose, and to suggest some 
emendations in them, while leaving all other matters to historians of the 
Pelagian controversy. 

The source of the fragments is certainly the lost reply by Pelagius 
to St Jerome’s Epistle to Ctesiphon (ep. 133) and Dialogue contra 
Pelagianos (both of which belong to a.D. 415), as is shewn by the 
phrases selected as targets for the refutation, which are partly prefixed 
to, partly incorporated in, the answers to them. 

In fact the passage first prefixed—‘ Hieronymus “ qui nouit” inquid 
“aliam esse carnis fragilitatem, aliam spiritus fortitudinem : CARO ENIM 
CONCUPISCIT ADVERSUS SPIRITUM, SPIRITUS AUTEM [AUTEM] ADVERSUS 
CARNEM ; HAEC ENIM INVICEM ADVERSANTUR, UT NON QUAECUMQUE 
VULTIS ILLA FACIATIS”’—is taken from § 9 of the letter to Ctesiphon, 
where we read—with noteworthy differences, in part at least original, 
of the biblical text, ‘Et hoc non mihi sed apostolo imputa, qui nouit 
aliud esse Deum aliud esse hominem, aliam carnis fragilitatem 
aliam spiritus fortitudinem. CARO ENIM DESIDERAT CONTRA 
SPIRITUM ET SPIRITUS CONTRA CARNEM; ET HAEC INVICEM SIBI 
ADVERSANTUR, UT NON QUAE VOLUMUS IPSA FACIAMUS.”? To this 
quotation from St Paul (but as given in the editions of St Jerome, not 
as in the Paris codex) Pelagius opposes the criticism that the apostle 


' From the Proceedings of the British Academy, vol. ii. I owe the trage @ part 
to the kindness of the author. 

* Ed. Vallarsi i (a. p. 1734) 1031 = P. L. xxii (ed. 1864) 1157. It is curious that 
in Gal. v 17 the Paris MS gives to St Jerome substantially the Vulgate reading, 
followed by Pelagius, while Jerome really has here a quite different reading, 
which Pelagius criticizes as incorrect : it follows that in the Paris MS or its arche- 
type the passage has been considerably retouched. 
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‘non dixit Ur NON QUAE VOLUMUS ILLA FACIAMUS, sed ait UT NON 
QUAECUMQUE VULTIS ILLA FACIATIS’. Pelagius is further referring to 
the preceding words of St Jerome ‘ Reclamabis et dices Manichaeorum 
dogma nos sequi . . . asserentium malam esse naturam, quae immutari 
nullo modo possit’—when he writes ‘apostolus... non indagit [/ege 
inde agit] ut naturam carnis malam esse demonstret, ne, ut tu putas, 
Manicheorum aplaudat errori’: just as also Pelagius’s words ‘no{n) 
quae vellet, ut dicis, sed quae nol{1)et cogeretur efficere’ are an echo 
of St Jerome’s (id.) ‘Interroga ... quae necessitas illius impediat 
voluntatem, quae tanta vis odio digna imperet facere, ut non quod 
vult, sed quod odit et non vult, facere compellatur ?’ 

The extract prefixed to the second fragment of Pelagius—‘ Hieronymus 
“unde et apostolus” ait “‘ExX PARTE accepisse et EX PARTE conprae- 
hindisse se dicit, et NECDUM esse PERFECTUM, PRAETERITORUM quoque 
oblivisci[t] et 1v FUTURUM! se extendere. qui semper praeteritorum 
obliviscitur et futura desiderat, ostendit se praesentibus non esse con- 
tentum”’—is a rather free summary of Dia/. contra Pelagianos i 14: 
‘Dicit se NECDUM comprehendisse et nequaquam esse PERFECTUM... 
et asserit PRAETERITORUM se semper oblivisci et AD PRIORA semper 
extendi: per quae docet praeterita neglegenda et futura cupienda, ut 
quod hodie perfectum putavit, dum ad meliora et priora extenditur, cras 
imperfectum fuisse convincat . . . o apostole Paule ... dicis te NECDUM 
accepisse et NECDUM comprehendisse et NECDUM esse perfectum et 
PRAETERITORUM semper oOblivisci et AD PRIORA te extendi’.? And 
on the same context in the Dialogue, and particularly on the words 
‘Haec est hominis vera sapientia imperfectum esse se nosse’ depends 
the almost verbal citation in Pelagius’s reply ‘Ais enim hanc esse in 
hominibus summam perfectionem sive perfecto [ge si imperfectos] 
esse se nouerint’ and the summary objection put into Jerome’s mouth 
*“ Et quo modo” inquies “ipse NONDUM se dicit esse PERFECTUM, et 
e contrario quo modo ipse non solum se sed etiam alios dicit esse 
PERFECTOS ?”’: cf. Jerome Joc. cit. ‘Dicis te... NECDUM esse PER- 
FECTUM’... et quo modo statim infers QUOTQUOT ERGO PERFECT! HOC 
SAPIMUS?... Qui. . . simpliciter fatebatur se non esse perfectum, 
nunc quod sibi proprie denegabat mittit in turbam iungitque se cum 
ceteris et ait QUOTQUOT ERGO PERFECTI HOC SAPIAMUS ’. 

Without question then the two fragments are directed against the 


* A remarkable version of Phil. iii 13, if indeed it is not an arbitrary alteration 
of the original maker of the extract or of some later copyist. The almost universal 
reading ‘ priora’ is too constant both here and elsewhere in St Jerome to be 
explained away as an adaptation to the Vulgate. Even Pelagius in his commentary 
ad loc, has ‘ad priora festino’, if the reading is genuine. 

? Vallarsi ii 694 = P. L. xxiii 529 D-530 4. 
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two anti-pelagian treatises of St Jerome, and are probably derived from 
the answer which Pelagius, in fulfilment of his pledges,’ can hardly 
have waited long before publishing.* The answer had wholly dis- 
appeared, but there now remain of it these two fragments, no despicable 
specimens of Pelagius’s controversial ability. They owe their preservation 
to the care of some ancient annotator of the Pelagian commentary on 
St Paul, who inserted them at the proper places in the commentary 
(Gal. v 17; Phil. iii 13), because he found in them a fuller explanation 
and disclosure of the whole thought of the commentator,* Whether 
the notes proceed from the anonymous compiler of the Paris com- 
mentary himself, or from one of its sources, we shall perhaps be able 
to learn when that commentary has been studied and sifted. 

And now for some sort of emendation of the text of the fragments. 

p. 29, lines 16-19. ‘Si autem generaliter omnes homines a bono 
Opere carnis necessitate retrauntur, quur non etiam suam personam 
simul miscuit, quam eiusdem naturae carnem gerens no({n) quae vellet, 
ut dicis, sed quae nol{l)et cogeretur efficere?’ Read ‘quum eius- 
dem...’ 

ib. lines 20-23. ‘Nullus peritorum dubitat apostoli esse consue- 
tudinem “carnem” pro carnalibus operibus nuncupare et substantiae 
nomine rem conversationis exprimere, idque auctoritatem vertere scri- 
pturarum’, Read ‘auctoritate’, and construe ‘and that he makes that 
transference or trope (‘id vertere’) on the authority or example of the 
holy scriptures ; ‘legimus enim in Genesi’ etc. 

i. lines 25-27. ‘Non despicit creaturam quam fecit, sed prava 
opera creaturae: et tamen ita loquitur ut si non rectae intellecta si 
uideatur damnare naturam hominis ipse qui condidit’. Souter corrects 
‘rectae intellecta si’ into ‘recte intellectus’, I prefer ‘si non recte 
intellecta si{t)’ or ‘ si{nt)’, understanding from what precedes ‘ Genesis’ 
or, possibly, ‘ verba’. 

i. ad fin. ‘Alioquin ...videtur Deus non ad ministerium boni 
operis carnem spiritui copulasse, sed ad peccandi necessitatem. etiam 
non nostro vitio bonam non efficimus voluntatem, si in malum opus 
necessitate compellimur : sed ut ostendat peccati necessitatem non esse, 
subiungit ...’ Perhaps it is better to understand (or insert) ‘ videtur’ 


' Jerome in ep. ad Ctesiphontem § 11 speaks thus of the heretic, though without 
naming him: ‘ Necdum scripsi, et comminaris mihi rescriptorum tuorum fulmina 
. .. minamini nobis responsionem, quam vitare nullus potest nisi qui omnino non 
scribit ’ etc. 

? Compare the ‘ admonitio’ prefixed by Vallarsi to the Dialogus. 

3 In the MS itself occurs the following marginal note, whatever its origin (Souter 
p. 30 ad fin.): ‘Hoc loco Pelagii sensum non ad probandum sed ad detegendos 
callidos eius errores legendum.’” 
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before ‘etiam’, and to write ‘etiam non nostro vitio bonam non effici 
voluntatem, si... compellimur. sed...’! 

p. 30, line 9. ‘Si ita omnia per necessitatem et inpugnatione carnis 
vitare non possumus’. Souter corrects to ‘et inpugnationem.’ It 
would be possible to think of ‘ex inpugnatione’: but perhaps it is 
more in Pelagius’s style to keep only either ‘per necessitatem carnis’ 
(cf. p. 29, line 17) or ‘inpugnatione carnis’. 

id. lines 21, 22. ‘Et ut evidentius apostoli consuetudinem esse 
doceamus, “‘carnem” opera velit carnis intellegi’. Souter alters ‘velit’ 
into ‘velut’. This is hardly satisfactory, either in itself or in relation 
to the usage of Pelagius. On the other hand ‘vult intellegi’ seems 
common enough: supply therefore ‘ qui’ (or ‘qua’? ?), ‘qui “carnem” 
opera velit carnis intellegi.’? 


G. MERCATI. 


II. Two LEAVES OF A SIXTH-CENTURY MS or PELaGiusS ON ST PAUL. 


THE two Vatican leaves of the commentary of Pelagius on the Epistle 
to the Romans come from a fine MS in semi-uncial writing of about 
the sixth century, which was taken to pieces, as early at least as the 
eleventh or twelfth century, to make guard-leaves or for other purposes. 
The leaves are mutilated, scribbled over and cut down, and part of the 
blame must rest on the nineteenth-century binder who separated them 
unskilfully from some unknown MS or printed book, with damage to 
some letters that are nearly or quite invisible in the photograph*: so 
that I have thought it worth while to make a faithful transcript of the 
original. 

The two leaves are conjugate, but not consecutive, and contain (with 
lacunae) part of the Pelagian commentary on Rom. vii 9-15, viii 3-8, 
in a much briefer recension than that published in Migne P. Z. xxx 
(ed. 1846) 676 D-677D, 680 a-D (= 702 C-703 D, 706 B-707A of the 
edition of 1865). I leave it to Mr Souter to judge of the quality of 
the text and of the accuracy of the scribe, and I confine myself to a 


‘ [I agree with Dr Mercati that the clause ‘etiam ... compellimur’ goes with 
what precedes, and not with what follows: but I think that all that is necessary 
to give a good sense, after altering the punctuation, is to read ‘et iam’ instead of 
‘etiam’. C.H.T.] 

* Further, in the fragment on ‘Verbum caro factum est’ on p. 27 we ought 
to read ‘nec omnino transivit in militis vilitatem u¢ cessaret esse quod fuerat’ 
instead of ‘et cessaret’. 

% The leaves have since been mended and now we read them much more 
easily. 


VOL, VIII. M m 
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description of the MS, or so much as we can know of it from its scanty 
remains. 

The vellum is good if somewhat coarse, and has been ruled with 
a hard point on the softer and whiter side, both horizontally at even 
intervals and perpendicularly to govern the commencement and the 
course of the lines of writing. On the external margin of fol. 1 some 
of the points or punctures still remain which were placed there to make 
the lines equal. 

The margins and some lines of writing as well being wanting, it is 
not possible to fix the exact size of the leaves as originally complete. 
But I should reckon the written part of the page as approximately 
2012 cm., and the whole page as at least 25 x 15—the dimensions, 
that is to say, of a good-sized MS in octavo. The existing fragments 
are unequal, and measure roughly speaking the one 177 x 118 mm., the 
other 178 x 140 mm. 

The writing is regular and compact, and keeps to the horizontal 
lines: both from its own size and from the amount of space left blank 
between the lines it gives the impression of a certain richness and 
magnificence. There are no initial letters larger than the rest, but at 
every new section—and a new section begins with every new stichos 
of the apostolic text to be commented on—a commencement is made 
two letters outside the line, and the same in every succeeding line 
(except in fol. 2a@ line 19, 24 line 8) until the emma from the sacred 
text is concluded. Thus the text stands out at the first glance: and to 
ensure this effect two perpendicular lines are ruled down the page, one 
to serve for the beginning of the lines of the emma, the other, further 
in the page, for the lines of the commentary. From this method of 
emphasizing the text, it results that part of the preceding line is some- 
times left unoccupied; and, conversely, the line is, in such cases, 
sometimes prolonged further than usual, and the letters made smaller 
than usual, in order to end off the comment, as can be seen on fol. 2a 
line 17, without beginning a new line, In filling up the lost ends these 
unequal contents of different lines must be borne in mind: the lines 
vary from twenty-three letters or even less up to thirty-six, the average 
being about twenty-six. 

Punctuation by the first hand is rare, and is distinguished by being 
placed neither at the top nor at the bottom, but towards the middle of the 
letters. Abbreviations too are rare, and only the most common occur : 
ds dis sps xps, sCa, and at the end of the line a stroke for # and m.' 
q- for que does not occur, One single ligature, the well-known one 


* For m besides the stroke there seems to be also a point, fol, 1 6, line 2: but 
the point may be one of punctuation, and not part of the abbreviation of found 
in other MSS. 
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for -unt, is found on fol. 24 line 20. Noteworthy divisions of words 
are subs|tantia, cons|{tructus), fol. 2 @ lines 5, 23. 

Next we must determine the number of lines to a page, and calculate 
the interval: between the two extant leaves when the MS was still 
entire. 

As far as can be seen, between the vecto and the verso of each extant 
leaf three whole lines and part of a line have fallen out: so that the 
whole page consisted of twenty-six lines, equal to about eighteen lines 
of Migne. Whether the lines which have completely fallen out stood 
at the foot or at the head of the page, I cannot say for certain.’ 

Looking now at the amount of matter which intervenes in the printed 
text between the two Vatican fragments, it might appear that not one 
but two pairs of conjugate leaves originally separated them. But since 
in the first extant leaf some thirty-two lines of the edition are unrepre- 
sented,’ and since eight pages of twenty-six lines in the MS would be 
almost too much even if the whole of the printed text was represented, 
I strongly suspect that two leaves only, and not four, stood between 
our fragments. And it is some confirmation of this view that if we 
insert two leaves only—which would be of course in that case the two 
middle leaves of the gathering—the facing sides of them will be both 
whites or flesh sides, just as the middle sides of the gathering in our 
oldest MSS. For the vecto of fol. 1 is smooth (the flesh side) and the 
verso is rough (the side of the hair), while the converse is the case with 
fol. 2: so that we have 


sr rs sr r.s 
2 


fol. [+ +] fol. 7 
In that case it would follow that for the rest of chap. vii, just as in 
the verses covered by our fol. 1, the MS omitted much that the printed 
Pseudo-Jerome contains, though the proportion omitted must have 
been somewhat less than what we arrived at in regard to fol, 1. This 
important conclusion—which the recurring use of item in Pseudo-Jerome, 
introducing alternative explanations, already gave good reason to suspect 
—will perhaps some day be put beyond doubt by the evidence of some 
other MS.* But that does not concern us here. 
I will now speak of the two later hands which dealt with the MS. 

1 At the top of fol. 1 61 seem to make out the tail of some letter in the preceding 
line, but I am not sure of it. 

? It is remarkable that the passages omitted are, as it were, so many alternative 
interpretations introduced by stem, all of which can well be detached; and when 
they are detached the residue forms a well connected whole, noteworthy alike in 
style and doctrine. And the doctrine is Pelagian at Rom, vii 8, col. 702 8. 

* [It is practically put beyond doubt already by the evidence of the Karlsruhe 
MS: see below. A. S.] 


Mm 2 
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One of them, who used a dark ink similar to that of the text, is 
practically contemporary with the original scribe: he added dots for 
punctuation, placing them level with, or even above, the tops of the 
letters, and in four instances corrected or supplemented the text (fol. 1 a 
lines 4, 12; 14 line 5; 24 line 15), probably from a second MS which 
in two cases gave the readings of the printed text. Whether we 
should attribute to this or to the first hand the erasure in eg+o, fol. 14 
line 12, is not clear. For the rest, I have reproduced at the foot of the 
page all corrections and all punctuation due to this second hand. 

The third, somewhat later, hand has confined its activity to marking 
the beginning and ending of the verses of the Apostle with a big stroke 
something like a bracket, making use of a dirty sooty ink. Of this 
hand I have taken no account. 

Finally, after the two leaves had been already taken from the MS, 
various uneducated hands have touched up the ink of letters here and 
there, and have scribbled roughly across the page letters of the alphabet 
and the words probatio penne, proba, probatio inconstri, ave cuius (saec. 
xi-xii?). One of them, in between the lines but upside down, has 
signed himself ‘Ego dis adobad’ cleric’ plebis valliis (or ‘vallus’) 
renovata’ (sic). The name of the valley in question is quite unknown 
to me; but some other scholar may succeed in identifying it and so 
gain an indication of the /oca/e of the MS at that date. 

In the following transcript of the fragments I have divided the words, 
and have placed a point below letters injured either by rubbing or by 
the cutting of the vellum, even where the reading is certain. Where the 
letters have disappeared entirely or where the traces left are ambiguous, 
I have printed my supplements in italics. 


la 
P. L. xxx 702C fin. Rom. vii 9-13 
per scientiam naturalem ' 
mortuum fuerat per oblivionem 
ideo dicitur reuixisse per legem 
ego autem mortuus sum qui scé 
ens praeuaricaui. 
et inuentum est mihi manda‘um 
quod erat in uita hoc esse in morte 
quod custoditum proficieba¢ ad 
uitam neglectum duxit ad mortem 
nam peccatum occasione accepfa 
per mandatum seduxit me ef fer 


2*° m. 4. sum* qui* 7. uita’ 8. custoditum: g. uitam: TI, me. 


* Num sequeb. in cod. vixerat ? 
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illud occidit me- itaque lex quidem 
sca. et mandatum scm. et ius‘um 
et bonum. contra inpugnatores 

legis- et contra eos qui iustitéam 

a bonitate secernunt- lex. ef sca* 

et bona dicitur. et gratia ius/a 

nisi enim abundauerit iusti#ia 

uestrae sed et d§ nonnumquam 

in ueteri bonus. et in nouo dicitur 

iustus- pater iuste ait diis- h*c con 

tra marcioniséas ***«? 

quod ergo bonum +** 

12. occidit* (me cancelled) 


Id 
703, 11. Rom. vii 13-15 
sed peccatum ut appareat peccatu™- 
per bonum mihi operatum est morte~- 
per bonam legem reuelatur pec 
catum et ab ipsa punitur- 
ut fiat super modum peccatum de* 
Zinguens per mandatum legis. .an 
te legem modum habebat per 
ignorantiam supra modum est 
cum scienter admittitur.* 
scimus autem quoniam lex spiri 
falis est- quae spiritalia mandat- 
ego autem carnalis sum ego qui 
cumque legem accipio. et carna 
“iter uiuere consueui- 
wenundatus sub peccato- quod 
enim operor non intellego- non 
enim quod uolo hoc ago sed quod 
odi illud facio. propositus pec® 
cato- ut si consilium eius acce 
pero- ipsius seruus efficiar 
ipsum 
1. (p)eccatum: 3. legem' 5. peccatum’ 7. legem: _ 8. (ig)norantiam. 
10. {scim)us* 12, sum’ ego, i eras. 16. operor: 17. ago’ 
1 et Sa fuisse conicio propter punctum (cf. 1. 13, et ed.). 
2 In nostro f. Hoc c. mare. facit. 
® fiat non sit, superest cauda (a). 
* cum, on quum, ratione spatii habita. 
> propositus sic omn. peclato sic vid., non -ta. Verbum odi vel paulo interius, ut 
infra f.2 a 19, 6 8, exaratum est vel duas literas nescio quas subsequebatur. 
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sponte memetipsum subiciens e* 
+eeeeee% Inebriatus consue 
tudine* 


Ila 


706B. Rom. viii 3-5 
diaboli quod hostem deceperat 
per hominem condemnari- sicat 
ad hebraeos- dicit ut per mortem 
destrueret eum qui habebat mor 
tis imperium siue de illius carnis subs 
tantia quae ante seruiebat pec 
cato yicite numquam peccando 
peccatum- ct in eadem carne dam 
nauit peccatum ut ostenderet uo 
luntatem esse in crimine- non na 
turam quae talis a d6- facta est- 
ut possit non peccare si uelit- 

v 4- ut iustificatio legis inpleretur in nobis 
ut quoniam in illis- repugnante 
carnali consuetudine inpleri nd 
potuit- in nobis saltem inpleatur- 
qui exemplo xpi: mortificauimus carnem 

qui non secundum carnem ambu 
v5 lamus- sed secundum spm- qui e 
nim secundum carnem- sunt quae 
carnis sunt sapiunt- qui uero se 
cundum Spm- quae sunt sps sezt7 
unt’ homo ex Spu et carne cons 
4 cum’ 5. imperium: 6. subs|tantia- . ‘ut ostenderet: 
It. na\turam* 15. consuetudine: 20. sunt* 


IIé 
706D. Rom. viii 5-7 
tur- unaquyaeque enim substan 
tia cum eam altera in suam dici 
onem- redigerit- et uim quodam 
modo propriam et nomen amit 
tite nam singulae cognata sibi- et 
2. ‘cumeam* 4. propriam- 


1 e\(ir iam qua si) vel e\(tiam q.) ut in ed. 
2 Sequuntur reliquiae incertissimae. 
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uicina desiderant. 

v.6 nam prudentia carnis mors est- 
prudentia autem Sps- uita et pax: 
ipse alibi dicit- prudentiam huma 
nam esse malo uicem referre- 
talis ergo prudentia mortem pa 
rit- transgrediendo praeceptum- 
Sps- uero prudentiae et in praese- 
ti pacem habet- et non reddendo 
uicem et uitam in futuro perci 
piet- prudentia uero- a prouide- 
do est appellata. 

v.7  quoniam sapientia carnis inimica 

est d6- legi enim di- non est subiecta 
non ipsa caro ut manichei dicunt- 
sed sensus carnalis- inimicus est dé- 
omne enim non subiectum ini 
micum est- et quicumque se 9 
luerit ; ; 


Io. esse’ 11. prudentia: 13. prudentiae- 15. uicem* et deleuit m. 2 
22, subiectum: 
G. MERCATI. 


THE RELATION OF THE ROMAN FRAGMENTS TO THE COMMENTARY 
IN THE KARLSRUHE MS (AuciEnsis CXIX). 


In my lecture before the British Academy on December 12, 1906,' 
I argued that the commentary contained in the Karlsruhe MS, Augien- 
sis cxix (saec. ix), is the original, unaltered commentary of Pelagius 
on the Epistles of St Paul. I also contended from internal evidence 
that the MS is a copy of a fifth or sixth-century original. The Roman 
fragments which Dr Mercati has discovered are portions of another 
copy of the same commentary. Scholars, therefore, are free to dispute 
that this commentary is the original Pelagius ; they cannot dispute that 
it already existed in the sixth century, the century after Pelagius wrote 
his commentary. By good fortune the fragments provide the severest 
possible test of the character of the Karlsruhe MS. For it is on the 
longer Epistles, especially on the Epistle to the Romans, that the Pseudo- 
Jerome form is so much longer than the Karlsruhe form. Pseudo-Jerome 
is characterized, in my view, by numerous explanations added to the 
original Pelagius, and generally introduced by the word Jtem. All the 
passages which Dr Mercati has noted above as absent from his Roman 


' Published in vol. ii of the Proceedings of the Academy, under the title ‘ The 
Commentary of Pelagius on the Epistles of Paul: the Problem of its Restoration’. 
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fragments are absent also from the Karlsruhe MS. The remainder 
of this note is devoted to a statement of the few and unimportant dis- 
crepancies in text between the two MSS. 


Romans MS (12a) 


1, x naturalem 
1. 4 qui sci— 
1. 7 in uita 

in morte 


]. 12 me 

ll. 16-17 sca et bona 
l. 20 ueteri 

1. 22 marcionistas **** 


(12) 
.5 super 

peccatum de/inguens 
. 6 legis 
- Io autem quoniam 
. 18 propositus 
. 21 ipsum 

(II 2) 

. I quod hostem 
. 12 possit 

uelit 
. 13 nobis 


(II 4) 
. 5 singulae 
- 13 prudentiae 
- 14 
. Ig est subiecta 


Karlsruhe MS 


naturalem et 

quia iam sci— 

ad uitam 

ad mortem (Then follows the part 
of Scripture which the Roman 
MS introduces after duxit ad 
mortem) 

om. 

bona et sca 

uetere 

marcionitas (very likely the reading 
of Roman MS) hic locus facit 


supra 

peccans peccatum 

om. 

enim quod 

uenundatus quasi propositus 
ipse 


quo hominem 

posset 

uellet 

nobis (Then follows the part of 
Scripture which the Roman MS 
introduces after ‘ mortificauimus 
carnem ’) 


singulae substantiae 
prudentia 

om. 

subicitur 


While it is premature to discuss the relative value of the texts of the 
two MSS in these passages, it may be meantime remarked that, while 
the Roman MS appears to give the better arrangement of text and com- 
mentary, the actual readings of the Karlsruhe seem generally preferable. 


ALEX. SOUTER. 
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THE CODEX MURATORIANUS. 


Last Summer, when in Milan, I had an opportunity of examining in 
the Ambrosian Library the Codex containing the famous Muratori 
Fragment on the Canon. The MS is numbered I ror sup., and con- 
tains seventy-six leaves (measuring’ 27 cm. by 17 cm.) of rather coarse 
vellum. The last of these leaves is blank. 

The Codex is a compendium of many theological tracts which are 
followed by five Early Christian Creeds. The contents are as follows: 


De TERRENIS (of Eucherius) .1 
‘DE ANIMANTIBUS (_,, — 4b 

De Nominis - “2 8b 
FRAGMENTUM DE CANONE » 10 
ABRHAM NOMERAUIT ETC. (of St Ambrose) » 38 
De ExposiTIONE D1vERSARUM RERvuM (of Eucherius) ,, 12 

(2) De gentibus 

(4) De locis 

(¢) De fluminibus et aquis 

(2) De mensibus 

(e) De solepnitatibus 

(/) De idolis 

(g) De uestibus 

(4) De duplicis uestimentis 

(7) De auibus uel uolatilibus 

(/) De besteis uel serpentibus 

(2) De ponderibus 

(7) De mensuris 

(m) De grecis numinibus 
Dre MATHEO EVANGE 19 
De Die et Hora (? of Ambrosiaster) 28 
De Trisus MENsSURIS 29b 
De Perro APOSTOLO 30b 
De REPARATIONEM Lapsi (of St Chrysostom) 31b 
De Asraam (‘ Ante hostium sedebat abraam etc’) 71b 
Fipes Sancti AMBROSI EPISCOPI 73b 
ExposiT10 FipE1 CHATOLICE 74 
Fives Sancti LuciFER1 EPIscoP! 75 
FIDES QUAE EX NICENO CONCILIO PROCESSIT 75 
Fives BEat1 ATHANASI 75b 


Muratori, in 1740 (Antig. Ital. Medii Aevi, Tom. iii, coll. 809-880), 
was the first to give an account of the MS and its contents. He read 
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the inscription on its first page which tells us that the MS came from 
Bobbio. He noted also the second line of the inscription which 
attributes the contents of the MS to St Chrysostom. The two lines 
are: 

liber scti coliibani de bobio 

Tohis grisostomi 


This inscription is in a handwriting and ink that are at least as 
old as the eighth century—possibly the seventh. The Codex therefore 
either began here, being in that case copied from a mutilated archetype, 
or else it was mutilated and lost seventy-two leaves within a century 
of being copied. An examination of the writing and of the numbering 
of the Quires supports the former view. The Codex consists of nine 
gatherings of eight, and four other leaves. The scribe began to write 
the first page of the MS with great precision in his lettering, and at 
the same time the spacings between letters and words shew that he 
wrote his first pages in a manner that betokened an absence of the 
ordinary scribe’s faculty of economizing his vellum. He took ¢ex leaves 
of vellum to copy the amount of text which he squeezed into the next 
seven, and afterwards wrote out in eight. One of these leaves (Fol. 6) 
was a supply. On the top of his eleventh leaf he wrote the letter I 
(cf. # Fol. 48b), and at the foot of Fol. 17 b he affixed the signature K. 
Thereafter he copied with much uniformity, and signed every eighth 
leaf on its conclusion—except that he forgot to insert the letter O at 
the foot of Fol. 49 b. The final signature, which is found on Fol. 73 b 
is R. The last three leaves in the MS consist of a detached leaf 
(Fol. 74), and two conjugate leaves (Foll. 75 and 76), of which the latter 
is blank. Now Fol. 74 is an intrusion, and interrupts the sequence 
between Fol. 73b and Fol. 75a. This interruption Muratori himself 
noticed. Fol. 74 was therefore originally an intermediate leaf between 
Fol. 75 a and Fol. 76; for the fact that Fol. 76, the conjugate of Fol. 75, 
is blank, shews conclusively that the Codex terminated with the Quire 
of eight (or four) leaves that began with Fol. 75 and ended with 
Fol. 76. 

On this blank last leaf there is in an ancient cursive handwriting, 
which is not that of the scribe himself, a notice of the sum paid to the 
copyist. This notice which I have only partly deciphered is as follows : 


et posterius dedimus a ee ee, ee rT) 
haec sunt lupulus ut estis Iuuenculo 

+ noticia de sola quod dedimus 

+ noticia de pretiii quod dedimus 


During my stay in Milan I copied out first of all the famous Fragment 
on the Canon, which Dr Ceriani handed to me with the remark, ‘It is 
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good for what it says ; for what it omits it is no good.’ The Fragment 
ends abruptly, shewing that the scribe copied from a mutilated, and 
therefore presumably ancient, exemplar. After poring intently for three 
days over the MS, I was happy enough to find at least one new reading 
of considerable importance. On Fol. 10, |. 25, the word partly erased 
after rvegali is patris, written fis. Dr Ceriani agreed with me in this 
after himself examining the Codex. Also on Fol. 10 b, |. 7, the reading 
of m* is neither ad nor ad but av. (Cf. auiit = adiit in the Fleury 
Palimpsest.) Two different correctors (#' and m*) in my judgement 
corrected the Fragment, but neither of them was more than a century 
removed from m*. 

The De Matheo Euangel. and the De Die et Hora have been already 
given with great exactness by C. H. Turner in the Journal of Theological 
Studies for January 1904.' The Codex is a collection of tracts and 
creeds that appeared in the early Christian ages—between the second 
and fifth centuries. In its present form it represents a small theological 
library, collected and transcribed by the devotion of some divine of the 
fifth century. The prominence given to the writings of Eucherius* 
of Lyons would suggest that the collection was made in Gaul or Spain 
rather than in Italy. The vulgarisms in the Codex support the hypo- 
thesis of a Gallic rather than an Italic origin. There is a marked 
correspondence both in grammar and palaeography with the superposed 
writing in 4°¢t*—the De Mundo of St Isidore of Seville. 

If, as the inscription on the first leaf would imply, the archetype 
of our MS actually belonged to St Columban, we know that he was 
in Burgundy from 585-610, and he may well have had the collection 
made for himself and his monastic institutions. Should this fact be 
established, it would be another proof of the immense debt that 
Christendom owes to the missionary zeal of the early Irish Church. 

The five Creeds (two of them are unhappily partly mutilated) of 
St Ambrose, St Lucifer, St Athanasius, of Nicaea, and of an Early 
Liturgy (possibly Gallican), all of which I have here transcribed as they 
stand in the Muratori MS, raise many points of interest both textual 
and theological. The Creed of St Athanasius in this its earliest extant 
form differs remarkably from the form it assumes in later MSS and in 
our English Prayer Book. The readings St Matt. 28” (—ommnes) and 
1 St John 57 ( +2” xpo thu) are valuable textually. 


* The reading in the De Die et Hora sub fin. is nisi et apud eos qui negare conpel- 
lunt ihm, ‘xm dm’ confiteatur; which upholds the singular reading of ff in 
St Luke ii 26. 

* The Vienna Edition of Eucherius (Wotke, 1894) has strangely neglected this 
ancient and valuable collection of his writings, preserved in the Milan MS. 
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Folio to 


quibus tamen Interfuit et ita posuit. 
TERTIO EUANGELI] LIBRUM SECANDO LUCAN 
Lucas Iste medicus post acensum -xpi- 
Cum eo paulus quasi ut iuris studiosum 
secundum adsumsisset numeni suo 
ex opinione concriset dim tamen nec ipse 
duidit In carne et idé pro asequi potuit- 
Ita et ad natiuitate Iohannis Incipet dicere 
QUARTI EUANGELIORUM + IOHANNIS EX DECIPOLIS 
cohortantibus condescipulis et eps suis 
dixit conieiunate mihi odie triduo et quid 
cuique fuerit reuelatum alterutrum 
nobis enarremus eadem nocte reue 
latum andrae ex apostolis ut recognis 
centibus cuntis Iohannis suo nomine 
cunta discribret et ideo licit uaria sin 
gulis euangeliorum libris principia 
doceantur nihil tamen differt creden 
tium fedei cum uno ac principali spu de 
clarata sint In omnibus omnia de natiui 
tate de passione de resurrectione 
de conuesatione cum decipulis suis 
ac de gemino eius aduentu 
Primo In homilitate dispectus quod fo 
it secundum potetate regali pis pre 
clarum quod foturum est quid ergo 
mirum si Iohannes tam constanter 
singula etid In epistulis suis proferam 
dicens In semeipsu que uidimus oculis 
nostris et auribus audiuimus et manus 
nostrae palpauerunt haec scripsimus 

uobis 

1. 2 secundo mm! 3 ascensum wz! 6 concribset m* 7 prout 


14 andreae m! 16 cuncta m'; describeret m* 19 fidei »* 22 con- 
uersatione m* 24 humilitate s* 25 potestate m* 29 quae m” 


Folio to uerso 
Sic enim non solum uisurem sed auditorem 
Sed et scriptoré omnium mirabilii diis per ordi 
nem profetetur Acta auté omniii apostolorum 
sub unu libro scribta sunt Lucas obtime theofi 


1, 1 sed et m? 2 dni mm! 4 uno mm; scritta m* 
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le conprindit quia sub praesentia eius singula 
gerebantur sicute et semote passioné petri 
euidenter declarat Sed profectioné pauli au ur 
bes ad spania proficescentis Epistulze autem 
pauli quae a quo loco uel qua ex causa directe 
sint uoluntatibus intellegere Ipse declarant 
Primum omnium corintheis scysme heresis in i Co. x, 12, 13. 
terdicens deincepsb callatis circumcisione Gal. 6, 12. 
Romanis auté ornidine scripturarum sed In 
principium earum ese esse xpm Intimans 
prolexius scripsit de quibus sincolis neces 
se est ad nobis desputari Cum ipse beatus 
apostulus paulus sequens prodecessuris suis 
Iohannis ordiné non nisi domenati semptaé 
eccleses scribat ordine tali A corenthios 
prima ad efesius seconda ad philippinsis ter 
tia adcolosensis quarta ad calatas quin 
ta ad tensaolenecinsis sixta - ad romanus 
septima Uerum corentheis et desaolecen 
sibus licit pro pcorrebtione iteretur una 
tamen per omnem orbem terrae ecclesia 
deffusa esse denoscitur Et Iohannis eni In a 
pocalebsy licet septi eccleseis scribat 
tamen omnibus dicit uerum ad filemonem una 
et at titi una et ad tymothei duas pro affec 
30 to et dilectione In honore tamen eclesiae ca 
tholice In ordinatione eclesiastice 
1, 7 ab m!; sed et m? 8 proficis. s2* 10 uolentibus * II scysmae 12! 
12 callaetis sm! 17 apostolus m*; prodecessor. 2! 18 nomenati #2? 


19 ecclesiis m* 20 philippinses m* 22 thensa. m?; sexta m* 
23 corintheis m*; tesaolecen. m! 24 licet m* 27 septé m* 


I Folio 11 
descepline sCificate sunt fertur etiam ad 
laudicensis alia ad alexandrinos piuli no 
mine fincte ad hesem marcionis et alia plu 
ra quae In chatholicam eclesiam recepi non 
potest fel enim cum melle misceri non con 
cruit epistola sane Iude et superscrictio 
Iohannis duas In catholica habentur _ et sapi 
entia ab amicis salomonis In honoré ipsius 
scripta apocalypse etiam Iohanis et pe’ 

i) tri tantum recipemus quam quidem ex nos 


1. r discepline m* 2 pauli s* 3 heresem m7! Io recipimus 17! 
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tris legi In eclesia nolunt Pastorem uero 
nuperimmet temporibus nostris In urbe 
roma herma concripsit sedente cathe 

tra urbis romae aeclesiae pio eps frater 

eius et ideo legi eum quidé Oportet se pu 
plicare uero In eclesia populo Neque Inter 
profestas conpletum numero Nene Inter 
apostolos In finé temporum potest- 

Arsinoi autem seu ualentini- uel metiades 
nihil In totum recipemus-. Qui etiam noud 
psalmorum librum marcioni conscripse 

runt una cum basilide assianim catafry 

cum contitutorem 


13 conscripsit m* 14 fratre m' 17 neque m! Ig metiades : es sm rasura I 
scripsit m* ; mitiades m! 23 constitutorem mz", 


Folio 73 uerso (last seven lines) 


INCIPIT FIDES SCI AMBROSI EPISCOPI 

NOS PATRE ET FILIUM ET SPU SCM CONFITE*V® 

Ita ut In trinitate perfecta et plenitudo sit 

diuinitatis et unitas potestatis- nam tres 

as dicit qui unitaté separat trinitatis. pater 

as. filius Gs. et sps sts @s- haec unu sunt 

In xpo Thu. tres itaq: formae sed una subs 

tantia 
R 
Folio 75 

ergo diuersitas plures facit- unitas uero potes 

tatis- excludet numeri quantitaté quia unitas nu 

mero non est- sic Itaque unus @s_ una fides uni 

baptisma. si quis uero hanc fidem non habet cha 

tolicus dici non potest quia chatolicam non tenet 

fidem alienus est aduersus ueritaté rebellis. xpi #4 

INCIPIT FIDET SCI LUCIFERI EPISCOPI 

NOS PATRE CREDIMUS QUI NON SIT FILIUS SED HABEAT 

{Heb. 7,3) filium de se sine Inicio non ad se factum. et filid 

10 credimus qui non sit pater sed habeat patrem 

de quo sit genitus non factus et spm stm cre 

dimus qui sit uere sps di. unde diuinae trinita 

tis unam substantiam confitemur . quia qua 

lis est prat®re secondum substantia talem genu 

it filium. et sps sts non creatura existens di 


1. 6 xpi: addidit an[@ supra lin. antiquissima manus, vix ipsius scribae. 
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sed sps Gi non est alienus a substantia patris 

et fili sed est Ipse eiusdem substantiae cum 

patre et filio sicuti eiusdem deitatis. EPL 

INCIPIT FIDES QUAE EX NICENO CONCILIO PROCESSIT 
CREDIMUS UNUM DM PATREM OMNIPOTETEM 
omnium uisibilium et inuisibilium factorem 

caeli et in unum Gm ihm xpm filium di nati de 
patre. hoc est de substantia patris. dm de do 
lumen de lumine- dm uerum de do uero. nati 
non factum unius substantiae cum patre 

quod greci dicunt homousion per quem omnia 
facta sunt. siue quae In caelis siue quae In terra 
qui propter nostram saluté discendit et Incar 
natus est- homo factus est- passus est- rexur 

rexit tertia die. ascendit In caelis- uenturus 
Iudicare uiuus et mortuos . per spm - stm. neq: 
facturam. neq: creatura. sed de substantia deitatis 


Folio 75 uerso 


eos autem qui dicunt erat quando non erat et 
prius quam nasceretur non erat et quia ex nullis 


extantibus fictus est. uel ex alia substantia di 
centes esse aut mutabilem aut conuertibilé 
filii di hos anathema catholica et apostolica aeclisia EPL 
INCIPIT FIDES BEATI ATHANASI 
FIDIS UNIUS SUBSTANTIAE TRINITATIS PATRIS ET FILI 
[ET sPsst‘] 

sine Inicio tempurum super sensii et sermonem 
et spu una uirtus ‘unus ds _ trea uero uocabula 
nascitur de uirgine maria accipiens corpus anima 
le sed Ipse sensu praecellens di uerbum non con 
prehensus a carne sermo.- sed In carne et supra car 
ne sicut Gs praescius di uirtus di ueritas passus 
autem humana _sermo Gi Inpassibilis est. In passioné 
quidem moritur ut uiuificaret protopluustum 
qui ceciderat per Inobedientia . O . homo deitaté 
querés uitupero te- si credis bene facis. si auté 
dicis quomodo pater de lumine excidisti et si dixeris 
quomodo filius similiter excidisti de lumine nemo 

20 Mt. 11,27enim nouit patré nisi filius neq: filium nisi pater 
qui tre uirtutes inducit. tres deus confitetur- 
nos autem credimus tres personas. unam uero uir 
tuté. unam deitaté. quando autem nomenaueris 
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patrem glorificans filii.. et quando nominas filid 
adoras patrem-- si Iterum una persona trinitatis 
dicimus Iudei nomen portauimus- qui Iudei unam 
personam dicunt et unum am confitentur. si 
tres ds Inducimus similes sumus gentibus. sed 
Jn. 14, «x. COnfitemur patré In filio et filium In patré cum 

30 spu sco. non separantur non diuiditur deitas. deus 
enim de do uirtus de uirtute lux de lumine- ueritas 
de ueritate- testis non est non caelii non terra 

Reliqua perierunt. 


Folio 74 
ITE EXPOSITIO FIDEI CHATOLICE 
CREDIMUS UNUM DM SECUNDUM SECONDUM SCRIPTURAS 
esse credendii non sicut Iudei aut heretici solitariii 
sed In misterio trinitatis. Id est patrem et filium et 
spm stm tres personas non tamen tres Gs. personas 
autem sic dicimus ut non diuinitaté heretico sensu 
membris sicut hominem conponamus quia diuinitas 
quae est Incorporalis tam Inmensa est. tam Inextima 
bilis ut Intra se omnia conteneat- Ipsa auté circiiscri 
bi non possit- sed ut patrem et filium et spm stm 
unum et Inuisum esse et In diuinitat® ac uirtute ut 
tres In personis Id est ut patrem credamus non esse 
filium.- filium uero credamus non esse patrem 
spm autem stm nec patrem esse nec filium. quia 
pater est Ingenitus. filius uero sine Initio genitus 
Jn. 15, 26. @ patre est- sps autem sCs processet a patre et ac 
Jn. 16, x4. Cipit de filio sicut euangelista testatur quia scriptii 
est tres sunt qui dicunt testimonium In caelo. pater. 
1 Jn. 5,7. uerbum.- et sps- et haec tria unum sunt In xpo ihu 
20 non tamen dixit unus est In xpo ihu et In euangelio 
Mt. 28, 19. dicit- Ite baptizate gentes in numine patris et fili 
Jn. 10, 30, €t SPs sCi- et denuo Ipse diis dicit etgo et pater una 
Ps, 110, 1. sumus- et In pslamis legimus dicit diis dio meo 
sedet ad dextris meis- et In euangelio Iohannis 
Jn. 1,1. Sic dicit In principio erat uerbum et uerbum erat 
apud dm et ds erat uerbum. dm ergo dicendum 
uerbum id est filium qui es*t apud patrem dm 
bis nominando dm patrem et filii designauit per 
Gen. 1, 26. sonas- et In genesi ds pater ad dm filium dicit 
30 faciamus hominem ad imaginem et similitudiné 
Gen. 1,27. nostra. et denuo fecit ds hominem ad imaginem di. 
Deut. 6, 4. Igitur ter dm dicendo non tres ds dixit sed uni dm- 
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Folio 74 uerso 


In tribus personis 
demonstrauit- nullum sane sicut arrius 
alteri maiorem. qui autem tempore aut 
mensura aut honore unusquisque- alio ma 
ior est adeo nos credamus filium di sine té 
pore a patre geniti quomodo potest minor 
esse tempore qui ante tempus es- aut quomo 

7 


minsura mint creditur qui Inmensus 
et Inextimabilis est et Infinitus est ac sine ho 
nore minor est cum sit filius di et ds uni 
enim di nomen est- quando autem sit filius 
a patre genitus. aut ubi aut quomodo non 
licet dici neque amplius scrudari- quando 
autem dicendo tempus designas_ubi requi 
rendo locum significas quomodo scrudan 
do mensuram uideris exprimere- et haec 
tria In diio non cadunt quia est Inextimabi 
lis Inmensus Infinitus et quia locum non 
capiat quam mens nostra quae modo con 
cluditur. Inuistigare nemo potens factoré [Job. rr, 7] 
et In dim suum. sicut ergo in ac trinitate 
una et Inseparabilis est substantia adq: di 
uinitas. Ita et una est omnipotentia non 
tres omnipotentia enim In eo dicitur quod 
potentiae et uirtute sua ds ex nihilo fe 
cerit uniuersa- Id est caelestia et terres 
tria carnalia et spiritalia lucem adque 
tenebras uisibilia et Inuesibiliae angelus 
et animas et quidquid praeter dm mens hu 
mana credederit- et haec bona per filii 
facta sunt scificantes spu sco quem pa 
raclitum appellamus qui super apostolus 
Reliqua perierunt. 


E. S. BuCHANAN. 


VOL. VIIL. 
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NOTES AND STUDIES 


MACARIUS MAGNES, A NEGLECTED APOLOGIST. 
II 


I HAVE ventured to claim’ that the case of Macarius Magnes should 
be re-heard, before he is finally relegated to the limbo of fifth-century 
mediocrity. The arguments which I have set forward suggest that his 
date is much earlier, and therefore the value of his book greater than 
has been recognized. If they are to be trusted, we are taken back to 
the years just before the persecution of 303 A.D., and if the Apocritica 
be founded on a dialogue between Hierocles and Macarius, we have 
a valuable example of the Neoplatonist attacks of Porphyry and his 
school. I now proceed to consider the objections which have been 
alleged against this early date. 

1. I have left to this place the discussion of the one clear and direct 
internal evidence of date. ‘Twice the statement is made that 300 years 
have passed since Christianity began.* These plain statements may 
seem to suggest a date nearer 350 than 300 A.D. But let us note at 
the outset that both passages occur in the gues#ons, not the answers. 
Such an explanation, therefore, as that the opponent was really 
Hierocles, but that he was only answered many years afterwards, 
does not solve the difficulty. Questions and answers stand or fall 
together. 

It might be urged that the very fact of the statement forming part 
of the fagan’s argument serves to somewhat discount it. In both cases 
his temptation was to exaggerate ; the greater the number of years he 
stated, the more fully would he prove the falsification of Christian 
expectation. He might well choose the nearest round number on 
the upward grade. And it is quite possible that he made an inaccurate 
statement in good faith. He had studied the Christian writings in 
order to refute them, but after all, he was a pagan, and need not have 
known the exact date of their beginning. He would scarcely trouble 
to reckon the time from St Paul, and would be likely to date it from 
Christ Himself, thinking of Him as of the generation before his own 
hero Apollonius. And it must be remembered that in any case time 

1 J.T.S., April 1907 (vol. viii, no. 31). 


* Apoer, iv 3, p. 160, 1. 6 érn é ob A€yer (6 MadAos) rpraxédcra, and yet no one has 
yet been ‘ caught up’. 


Jb, iv 5. Since the time of Christ rpaxédova 4 wat weparrépw diimmevoey éry, and 
yet no Anti-Christs have arisen. 
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was not yet reckoned by the Christian era, and a looseness of expres- 
sion would be natural then which would be unnatural now. His two 
statements occur quite close together, and if it is a dialogue, we can 
well understand how the second time, with the recollection of ‘ 300 
years’ still in his mind, he tries to improve on it by adding ‘or even 
more ’.' 

But if the statements are wrong, why did not Macarius say so in his 
answer? Surely because that is not the line of defence he adopts. 
It makes not the slightest difference to his arguments whether the 
number of years be less or more. Take a modern parallel. Suppose 
some one mocked at the Book of Common Prayer, as a mere survival 
of a past age—a mechanical formulary long since out of date, which 
actually had not been altered for 300 years. It is most remotely 
improbable that we should find it necessary in our defence of it to 
state that it was only 246 years since the last alteration took place! 
So I venture to think that this apparently convincing proof must be 
content to give way to other considerations. 

2. We have now to face the argument brought by Dr Salmon, that 
the opponent of Macarius shews an indebtedness to Julian, and the 
author himself to Epiphanius. It is evidently this which induces him 
to accept the theory of the later date, 403 a.p. The first likeness to 
Julian lies in the fact that both use Exod. xxii 28 ‘Thou shalt not 
revile the gods’* in defence of polytheism. But for a Pagan who 
could quote the Scriptures, whether he were a Hierocles or a 
Julian, the use of the passage is too obvious to suggest borrowing. 
The second likeness to Julian is in the use of the passage 1 Cor. vi 12, 
‘Such were some of you.’ Hierocles developes ‘such’ into criminals, &c., 
and then mocks at the washing of Baptism. Julian does the same. 
But we can well imagine that the passage touching as it does one of 
the vital points of Christianity, and implicating its initiatory rite, would 
be a favourite object of pagan scoffs. Neither of the two objectors 
need have originated this means of attack, but if one of them did so, 
there is nothing whatever to prove that it was Julian and not Hierocles. 
Neumann’s conclusion is ‘ Philosophi fragmentum on depromptum est 
ex Tuliani libris’* The likeness of Macarius to Zpiphanius may not 
be so easily disposed of. 

' Similarly inexact expressions are common. Justin Martyr Afol. i 46, says it 
was 150 years since Christ was born. Tertullian, ad Nat. i 7, says aetati nostrae 
nondum anni CCL, but immediately afterwards, i 9 ut supra edidimus, aetatis nostrae 
nondum anni trecenti, And Arnobius, writing within a year or two of the time at 
which I suppose Macarius to have written, says, adv. gentes i 13 trecenti sunt anni 
ferme minus vel plus aliquid ex quo coepimus esse Christiani. 

® Apoer, iv 23. 

* Neumann Juliani Imp. Contra Christianos p. 20. Ed. Nestle, Leips. 1880. 
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Put briefly, the case stands thus. Macarius mentions the Encratites 
among heretics, and assigns to them almost the same countries as 
Epiphanius does, and gives them the same epithet xexavpévo. But 
he is alone in giving Dositheus as their leader. Now Epiphanius was 
in search of details, and would not omit such a name from his work if 
he had seen it in another man’s writings. Also he introduces the 
details about the countries much the more naturally of the two. 
Therefore he did not borrow from Macarius. So far, we must needs 
agree. But must we draw the further conclusion, ‘therefore Macarius 
borrowed from Aim’? We can only answer after studying the details. 

Hierocles, in arguing against the Christian exaltation of virginity, has 
quoted 1 Tim. iv 1 "Ev torépos xaipois droorycovrai twes THs TicTews, 
mpoexovres tvevpact tradvys (Sic), kwAvovtes yapeiv, dréxer Oa: Bpwparuv.' 
Macarius in his answer refers to the passage even more briefly, two 
words of the verse quoted from St Paul with four words of the next 
verse, Viz., dvaornoovrai (sic) twes KexavTnpiacpévar ti idiay cvveidnow. 
He then proceeds to explain xexavrypuacpévor aS Kexavpévous . . . os 
} prdywors ris Xaddaixjs xapivov xarémpyoer, and to give examples 
of sects with such tenets, whom the Christians regarded as wicked 
heretics.? Towodro: 8 Manyaiwy waides eLehoirnoay: rtovavras aipéoas 7 
tov Tioodéwv exe wai tov loatpwv xwpa, Kidtxia re xai Avxaovia 
kai raca T'adaria, dv xal ras érwvupias épyades drayyctka. “Eyxparyrai 
yap xai “Amoraxrirat cal “Epypira: xadoivra, ov Xpwrriavoi twes. He 
adds that their xopypaios was Dositheus, who powerfully expounded 
their doctrine in eight books, from which he quotes the interesting 
sentence Aw pév xowwvias 6 Kédopos tiv dpxnv Ecxe Sua St Tis eyxpa- 
teias TO Tédos Gere AaPeiv. 

This passage is supposed to be indebted to Epiphanius, Haeres. xlviii,* 
where the Encratites are localized as év 79 Iiordia, xai &v TH pvyia rH 
Kexaupévy otTw Aeyouévy ... tows ... da Tod KexadoOar Tovs oix7ropas 
x.t.4. Then Epiphanius adds that they are xai év pépeor ris ‘Acias, 
cal év TH ‘Icavpwv, cat Tapdpidwv, cai Kidixwv yp, cal ev Tadaria, 
and also émi rijs ’Avrioxéwv tis Svpias, but not everywhere. From 
the Encratites he passes on to fuller details about the Montanists of 
Phrygia.* 

It is obvious at once that the argument from the recurrence of 
xexavpévor is valueless. Macarius’s use of it is simply in explanation 
of xexavrypuopévor in the passage of St Paul just partially quoted by 
Hierocles. But need his application of it to the Encratites imply 
obligation to Epiphanius? The absurdity of the suggestion is seen 
at once when we discover that Hippolytus had connected them with 

' Apocr. iii 36, p. 131. 2 Ib. iii 43, p. 151- 

> Epiph. Haeres. xiviii. Migne P. G. tom 41, p. 850. * Op. at. p. 355. 
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the xexavrypracpévoe Of 1 Timothy long before in his Refutatio. And 
there is nothing unnatural about Macarius’s detailed remarks concerning 
this particular sect in this place, for they were suggested to him as the 
special heretics to whom the passage referred. 

But the list of countries is said to be almost identical. Certainly 
four are the same, though the wording is totally different, but this 
is out of five localities mentioned in all by Macarius, and eight by 
Epiphanius. If the former was the copyist, how came he to merely 
insert Lycaonia in place of the larger tracts of Phrygia and other parts 
of Asia, and to omit altogether the very region in which his own interest 
is seen elsewhere to centre (see Afocrit. ii 7), ‘The district of Antioch 
in Syria’? 

The absence of mention of Dositheus by Epiphanius certainly 
indicates that he was not borrowing from the Afocritica, but I do 
not wish for a moment to suggest that he was. If it be a fact (and 
it is generally accepted as such) that the Encratites flourished in 
various parts of Asia Minor, it is only to be expected that two indepen- 
dent authorities would give somewhat similar lists of localities. Nor 
must it be forgotten that a heresy which affected the south-east of 
Asia Minor and extended to Syria would be within the sphere of special 
knowledge shewn elsewhere by Macarius. And if he went out of his 
way to mention one famous Cilician in Aratus,’ it is not strange that 
he should mention another in Dositheus. Nor does it seem that his 
introduction of the latter (who cannot be identical with the Samaritan 
heresiarch, and therefore is otherwise unknown to us) was the result 
of copying from any one, for in a quite different passage and connexion 
he includes in a list of false Christs ‘ Dositheus the Cilician’.2 I con- 
clude, therefore, that the suggestion that he borrowed from Epiphanius 
is unfounded. 

3. Another argument for a post-Nicene date, which both Moller*® 
and Zahn ‘ bring forward, is that the practice of the ascetic life is so 
revealed in Afocr. ii 7 as to suggest a developed monasticism, which 
could not be earlier than the latter part of the fourth century. Macarius 
is speaking of the Gospel as the sword which divides parents from 
children, &c. (St Matt. x 34 et seq.). He certainly points to the 
present condition of Antioch and the East as shewing such a state 
of things. But he says nothing about the children joining in their 
doxnos. Rather does he seem to be simply pointing to the contem- 
porary successors of the first martyrs and other devoted Christians, such 
as Thecla; and so, when he speaks of the separation, it is in the past 


' Apocr. iv 17, p, 191 1. 17. 2 Ib. iv 15, pe 184 le 150 
* Moller Theologische Literaturzeitung, 1877, p. 321 Sqq. 
* Zahn Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte 2. Band, 1878, p. 450 qq. 
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tense,' implying no novel innovation in the Church, but such ascetic 
practice as was inherited from an earlier time. Instead of stating that 
in his time the children left their parents and set up separate com- 
munities, he merely says of the daughters that they are divided from 
their mothers by themselves refusing to be mothers.? The sons like- 
wise are chayyedixy didackxadia ratpwas cxévews Grids Sixalopevor. It 
is true that with those who seek rats éraipas ovveiva:, he contrasts others 
who frais povypias Oé\over cvvaviilerOa. But surely such language 
may have been used long before the end of the fourth century. It is 
perhaps sufficient to mention the words of Eusebius about the povyjpers, 
and oi tov povnpy Kal dyvov KatopOavres Biov.® 

4. Zahn (loc. cit.) gives as a positive proof that the book dates from 
403 A.D., the fact that Macarius states that in St Paul’s time the market 
dealers were mostly heathen.‘ This is taken to imply that they were 
not heathen in his own time. Here we may note that, if the whole 
chapter be read, we find a passage at the end where the use of the 
present tense suggests that they were s#i// heathen.® And in any case 
his former statement about St Paul’s time is limited by the words 
os éxi 7O mAciorov. If he allowed that a few were Christians in 
St Paul’s days, how many more would be so by 300 a.p.! If he 
had written when they were a// Christian, he would surely have said 
that they were a// heathen in the first days. The difference from his 
own time is in degree, not in kind, and suggests a much earlier date 
than Zahn allows. 

5- Méller asserts that Macarius has borrowed from Gregory of 
Nyssa, both in his language concerning the deception of the devil by 
the Incarnate Christ, and in his sacramental doctrine. It is true that 
Macarius’s explanation of the prayer of Christ in Gethsemane closely 
resembles Gregory’s more general statement that He deceived the 
deceiver by covering His Godhead with His humanity.’ Both authors 
say that Christ’s miracles may have made the devil afraid to make the 
final attack, and he therefore needed to be enticed to do so. And 
there is the same elaborate simile of Satan, like a fish, gulping down 
the bait of His humanity, and so being caught by the hook of His 
Divinity. It would be possible to point out that there is little corre- 
spondence in the actual language used, even in the list of miracles, and 

1 Apoer. ii 7, p. 6 1. a1 warépes réxvaw éxwpicOnoay err. 

* Jb. p. 7 1. 5. 

* Comment. in Psalm, \xviii 7. Montfaucon Coll. Patr.-Graec. p. 348, in a comment 
on the rendering xaroinifer povo(wvous év oiky. 

* Apoer. iii 42, p. 145 L. 4, where the actual word is ‘EAAjvwr. 

° Ib. p. 147 ll. 17-19 rin yoty of mpobxovtes Trav elBWAwY Oiover; . .. of F ev 
paneddcly 7a dYa mmpdoxovres . . . paryeipovar. 

* Greg. Nyss. Or. Cat. chs. xxi-xxvi (ed. J. H. Srawley) ; cf, Apoer. iii 9. 
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that the wording of the passage as a whole is more striking in Macarius. 
And the complete difference in what follows is remarkable. Gregory, 
in a truly Origenistic passage, adds that the deception was a worthy 
one, for even Satan himself shall be purged by the refiner’s fire, but 
Macarius proceeds to denounce Satan as the zvevparixds dgus. As he 
elsewhere declares his belief in universalism, would he be likely to so 
markedly avoid it here, if he were copying an author who suggested it ? 

But a simpler answer to the charge of copying suggests itself. The 
theory of a deception of the devil in the Atonement certainly did not 
originate in post-Nicene days. It may indeed be referred back past 
Irenaeus to Ignatius,’ but it was afterwards developed by Origen. And 
if it was from him that Gregory obtained it, may not the same be the 
case with Macarius? How then is the identity of simile to be explained ? 
It has been claimed as an original idea of Gregory, but, as a matter 
of fact, this language of fish and hook and bait was common property 
by the end of the fourth century. Rufinus*® shews a closer parallel 
with the Afocritica than Gregory, for he proceeds to illustrate his words 
by the quotation of Job xli1. Here it is to be noticed that he gives 
a fuller quotation than Macarius, in the form Adduces draconem in 
hamo, et pones capistrum circa nares eius. And he adds the new idea 
of Satan being drawn from the depths in order to become food for 
others (ut esca caeteris fiat), like the fish. It therefore seems unlikely 
that our author copied from him. And the same simile is found in 
other writers from that time onwards.’ But the closest resemblance 
of all is found in an author with whom no one has compared Macarius, 
namely Amphilochius of Iconium. In the long fragment contained in 
Holl’s Amphilochius* a similar explanation is given in a comment on 
the very passage ape\Oarw dx’ éuod 7b rorjpwv tovro. And reference 
is made in language akin to the Afocritica, though not identical with 
it, to the words éy® yap «ipt oxwAné xai odx advOpwros, as typifying 
Christ’s humanity as the bait on the hook. There is no special reason 
for thinking that such language originated with Amphilochius. We 
cannot tell whence the idea came, but some of the language, and 
especially the simile of the fish, may possibly have come from Macarius 
himself, for it is exactly in keeping with the other vigorous similes 
of the Afocritica. The following suggestion is offered for what it is 
worth. 

Amphilochius, in writing a lengthy explanation of the Agony, would 

' See Lightfoot on Eph. § 19, also Oxenham The Cath. Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment pp. 35, 36, 44. ; , 

* Rufinus Comment. in Symb. Apost. § 14. 

’ See Srawley op. cit. p. 93 n., also Mason Five Theol. Orations of Greg. Naz. 
. 117. 
. : Holl Amphil. p. gt et seq. 
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have been likely to glean comments from all sources, and elaborate 
them. He would find help in the Movoyevijs 4 ’Amoxpirixds Of Macarius, 
and would read in it how 6 Movoyevjs... mpoorouira: Seduav, va 
SeAedoy rodrov abs cis waxyv. Can this possibly account for his using 
at the beginning of his own comment the very word that occurs so 
frequently in the Afocritica, saying ddd~wpev aidrods (aiperixois) os 
peydra opdddovrar, PdBov xai dadrlav ry eri tod Movoyevoits mpoc- 
drrovtes dioe.?* At all events Macarius does not seem to have borrowed 
the idea of the deception of the devil from any commentator on this 
single passage concerning the agony, for he says elsewhere, in referring 
to the death of St Paul, that é3eXéacev tov dgw.? 

The second suggestion of the indebtedness of our author to Gregory 
of Nyssa is not so serious a matter. His statement concerning the 
Eucharist is free from such technical terms as perarovéw and peractot- 
xetow, and the revealing of the Sacraments as an extension of the 
Incarnation, which are features of Gregory’s exposition.* There are 
a few words of Macarius in which interest has centred, where he says 
of the Bread and Wine od yap trios cwparos ovdé Tiros aiparos... 
GANG Kata GAnOevav copa xai alwa Xpwrod.* And it is these words 
which have led critics to connect him with the language of later writers, 
whose expression of Eucharistic doctrine is really far more developed. 
Thus Mller has connected him with Gregory, Batiffol® with Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, Le Quien with John of Damascus.’ But after all the 
argument of Macarius seems only to be as follows: Bread is from the 
earth, which Christ made, and therefore it is His: and Christ’s Body 
is from the earth; therefore He could say, as no one else could, 
except He who made the earth, that the bread at the last supper was 
actually His Body. Dr Salmon recognized the real trend of such 
language, when he expressed surprise that a Jesuit like De la Torre 
ventured to quote an authority, who really favoured his opponents as 
much as himself.’ It is true that in another passage Macarius shews 
much more plainly his grasp of Eucharistic doctrine. For he says that 
after all there is no promise of eternal life in ordinary bread, but 
only in that which is év r7 paxapia yp tod Xpurtod yewpyovpevos, duvaper 
IIvevparos jvwpevos “Ayiov ... tiv KAjow Tod Lwripos 6 pvaorixds dpros 

' Apocr. p. 71 1. 19, and Holl Amphil. p. 92 1. 6. 

* Apocr, p. 182 1, 12, where the tradition of the milk mingled with the apostle’s 
blood is alluded to. 

* See Greg. op. ait. § 37. * Abpocr. iii 23, p. 106 1. 2. 

° Batiffol Etudes d’histoive et de théologie positive 2° série L’ Euchanstie p. 267. 
See Theodore P. G. Ixvi p. 713. 

* Le Quien Joann. Dam. Paris 1712, tom. i, lib. iv, De Fide Orthodoxa p. 271. 

7 D.C. B. s.v. Macarius: ‘We are obliged to give him largely the benefit of the 
disciplina arcani in order to save his line of defence from Zuinglianism.’ 
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xexypévos . . . vot Tov éoGiovra tH GwHpat. tov Xpwrov. But there is 
nothing in Gregory which corresponds to this. 

6. One difficulty remains, to which both Méller and Zahn call 
attention. They declare his doctrine of the Trinity to be post-Nicene, 
and to be stamped as such by the reference to tpeis tiroordcas ev 
otcia ug. We must concede at once that here we have a real difficulty. 
Let us begin by marking out its limits. It is only in one short isolated 
passage that there occurs this apparently Cappadocian expression of 
Trinitarian doctrine. It is all comprised in twenty-three consecutive 
lines near the end of Book iv chap 25.’ It would be possible there- 
fore to suggest that this passage is a later interpolation. The answer 
to the objection to the washing of Baptism would be complete without 
it, and yet it was so tempting to explain adequately what Baptism ‘ in 
the name of the Father and of the Son and of the Holy Ghost’ really 
meant, that some post-Nicene student of the book may well have 
inserted these few lines within it. And certainly the style of the 
passage is quite different from the rest of the book. The long periods 
are replaced by short disjointed theological statements, with the 
frequent repetitions of the same word which are familiar in later 
theologians and formularies. 

And when we see that the very next answer is concerned with the 
Monarchia of God, it suggests that it would have been clumsy indeed 
for Macarius himself to confuse the issue and cripple his own argument 
about the heathen gods by suddenly lifting the veil for a moment and 
revealing three Persons within the Christian’s Deity to a blaspheming 
pagan opponent. He is certainly much more restrained in the rest 
of his answers. The only other place where he deals with inner 
difficulties and defends the Catholic faith in doctrinal language, is 
where the ubiquity of Christ has been called in question by the pro- 
duction of the text ‘Me ye have not always’. There he feels that he 
must clear the faith from those heretical vapourings, ra toApavra qepi- 
ypidew tov Xpurtov év ta waa, which seemed to give countenance to 
his adversary’s view. 

But if the words are not a later interpolation, can they possibly 
belong to the ante-Nicene age? He is speaking of the washing of 
Baptism, and he expounds the words ‘in the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ and in the Spirit of our God’ (1 Cor. vi 11) as referring 
to the eds cis ev tpwiv ixocrdceow. The ‘washing’ is attributed to 
the Son, the ‘sanctifying’ to the Spirit, and the ‘justifying’ to the 
Father. Not that the other Persons cannot fulfil these processes, 
but that it befits the Son, gua Son, to receive sons, and the Others 
in like manner, tva rpidv trootdcewy év obcia pia yvwpirOy 7d dvopa. 

' Apoer, p. 209 1. 15, to p. 210 1. 3. 2 Jb, iii 7 and 14. 
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In the first place it is to be noted that this last phrase is not identical 
with the later stereotyped expression pia oicia év tpwiv irocraceow." 
And it is considerably limited by the word évoya to which it is applied. 

Again, there are many parallels for the earlier anticipation of language 
which only became universally recognized at the end of the fourth 
century. Not to mention the use of una substantia and tres personae 
in Tertullian,? we find the words in exactly the sense of the Afocritica 
in Origen,* of whom Macarius was so plainly a disciple. He had 
spoken of Christ as cds xar’ ovoiay ob xara perovoiay, and therefore 
of the same ovoia with the Father, and it was against the Monarchians 
(who seem also to have troubled Macarius) that he asserted that there 
were tpeis iroordcas. Anda similar usage of ovoia and irdcracis is 
to be found in Dionysius of Alexandria, though his controversy with 
his namesake of Rome shews the unfortunate confusion and ambiguity 
of the terms in those days.‘ 

But a yet more striking instance is found in Athanasius. It is true 
that he regularly uses oto‘a and irdcracis as equivalent terms, as they 
were used in the anathemas to the Creed of Nicaea. But once at least 
he discriminates between them in the manner of the later orthodoxy. 
In his short treatise Zz i//ud Omnia mihi tradita sunt (written not later 
than 342 A. D., and conjecturally placed in 335 a. p.)* he says that the 
Trisagion ras tpets troordcets tedcias Sexvivta éoti, ds Kai ev TO 
Aéyew 7d Kupwos, rav pilav obaiav dyroiow.* 

There are therefore early parallels for the use of the words in the 
sense which Macarius here gives them. And if it can be said even 
of Tertullian that he anticipated the results of the Cappadocians of 
almost two centuries later, and ‘most plainly paved the way for the 
later orthodox phraseology ’,’ a similar possibility for Macarius nearly 
a hundred years later may be allowed. It must be granted that such a 
differentiation of the terms irdoracis and oicia was only occasional. But 
a close study of the passages in which the words occur throughout 
the Apocritica reveals the fact that Macarius too only occasionally 
differentiates them. Of the eight passages where the word imdoraors 
occurs (in six of which the word oie‘a is also found) there is only one 
besides the Trinitarian passage where it approaches the meaning of 


* Bethune-Baker Introd, to Early Hist. of Chr. Doctrine p. 238. 
* e.g. Adv. Prax. ch. 12, 13, 19, 22, 25. 
* Orig. Selecta in Psalm. ed. Lommatzsch xiii p. 134, and Jn Johann., ed. Brooke. 
tom. ii p. 71. 
* Dion. of Alex., ed. Feltoe, pp. 177, 138. 
Robertson Athanasius ‘ Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers’ p. 86. 
Migne P. G. tom. xxv p. 220 § 6. 
Harnack Hist. of Dogma, Eng. Transl. vol. iii p. 121. 
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‘person’. In the others it is more or less synonymous with ovcia. 
It is worth while to consider separately these eight passages. 

1. The identity of iréeracis with oicia is quite clear in the words* 
dnAév Tiyv brocracw Tis oixeias Oeorntos now: ’Eyd kai 6 rarhp ev éopev- 
tos Oedv dvavtippytus elvat Tov TadTa AéyovrTa. 

z. The same is true of the passage? where it is said that as a man 
only keeps his tent in the vineyard while the fruit remains unpicked, 
so tiv avOpwreiav diow Kai irooraciy remains in the world till the 
fruit of righteousness is plucked, and then heaven and earth come to 
an end, rijs Aoyixs tov dvOpwrwv oiaias dreMovons. 

3. A little further on * irdcracis is again combined with vous, and 
its application to birds and beasts forbids the sense of ‘person’. de? 
yap wacay tav yevytav pict kai iroctacty diya Trav dowpatwv Sevrépay 
ivadaBeivy kai Berri yéveow. 

4. In another passage ‘ it is to be noticed that first oteia is coupled 
with dvous, and then imdcracis is substituted for the two. v0 Aoyuxas 
ovoias Kal dices dvedidake kai Tiv pev tpordeopevyny, tiv dé arpoorden 
Tvyxavoveay, Thy ayyeuxhy Kai Thy dvOpwreay pyviov iroatacty. 

5. The passage which is perhaps most significant because it occurs 
within forty-five lines of the Trinitarian difficulty,’ is dealing with God’s 
rule over the other gods. of pév yap é& airod ri otalav édaPov, 6 dé 
od Tap attav Ta mperBeia THs TYysts Exopicato: Kai Tov pév Tas OvGiasS 
avtos éonmovpynoe, ot 8 troardagews apxyv ov KaréAaBov év ato. 

6. Again, the meaning of imécracis does not seem to be different in 
the following.® ’E€ otpavod xal yijs Aaxov tiv brdoraccy AoyuKds Kal 
ahoyos yéyovey avOpwros, Yuxiv ax’ oipavod Kai gaya Aaxow ard ys. 
It is added that he is allowed to pass away ws devrépay év Sevrépa CwH 
AaBetv rhv Siaywyyv. 

7. Nor does there seem much difference in the passage where our 
Lord’s saying is being explained that those who do His will are His 
mother and brethren.” ouvrixrerat per euod otk év brootacews ovoia 
yevopevos, GAN’ év OeAnparos évodpevos xapiti,. . . dua wiotews Ewe od Br 
ovaias Tpdrov Twa yevve pe. 

8. The one other place where the word idaracis occurs, is the solitary 
support that the rest of the Afocritica gives to the Cappadocian sense 
in which it is used of the Three Persons of the Trinity. The dis- 
crepancy of St Matthew and St Mark with regard to the number of the 
Gadarene demoniacs is thus explained. Taya 6 piv tis irooracews 
ciodyer Tov apOpov avOperrous A€ywv Svo, 6 5& Mapxos ts odaias rerov- 

' Apoer. ii 9, p. 12 |. 16. 2 Jb. iv 16, p. 186 1. 32. 3 Jb, p. 188 1. 1. 
* Ib, iv 18, p. 194 1. 6. * 7b. iv 26, p. 211 1, 21. 


® Ib. iv 16, p. 189 Il. 29 and 1go l. 12. 7 Jb. ii 8, p. 11 1. 3. 
* I. iii 11, p. 76 Il. 10 and 20. 
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Bovens (sic) karyyopet py ppovricas tod dpOyod. And the explanation 
is repeated further on, 6 piv ydp, ds Epyy, rv otolav eujyvuce, os 
évOpurrcia. piows hv } Tvpavvovpevy 6 8 tiv bwdorac.y, as odx els, GAAG 
dvo Tov dpOpov ériyxavov. But first examples of the use of a singular 
noun in a collective sense are given as an illustration of the singular in 
St Mark, and explained as being because piay rijs picews THv otclayv 
xéxtyta. The two terms seem therefore to mean individual existence 
and general existence respectively, a sense which they will also bear in 
the final passage about the Trinity, which has already been quoted.’ 

A consideration of the use of imécracis by Macarius therefore leads 
to the conclusion that, when he speaks of rpeis ixroordcas, he is giving 
the word.a sense other than is his wont, and that in so doing he is only 
shewing himself to be as close a follower of Origen’s language as he was 
of his method. So it seems that an ante-Nicene date may still be 
claimed for the Afocritica, even though the Trinitarian passage be a 
genuine part of it. 

In bringing forward these objections, I have consciously omitted 
nothing which militates against the early date I have assigned to the 
book. And I venture to think that they are more than counterbalanced 


by the arguments in its favour, which were adduced in my former 
article. 


The Fragments of Books I and V. 


It remains to discuss certain subsidiary interests connected with the 
Apocritica, ‘The fragments of Books I and V deserve a reference, as 
so little has been said about them. The bearing of the work on the 
text and canon of the New Testament should also be of interest; 
and I may conclude this brief survey with some illustrations from 
the book itself which indicate its theological and apologetic value. 

The fragment of the first book, though not in the Athens MS, has 
been known since the ninth century, when Nicephorus, in answering 
the Iconoclasts, quoted it as from the sixth.chapter.? It simply states 
that the woman with the issue of blood was Berenice (or Veronica), that 
she was once head of the city of Edessa, and was famous to Macarius’s 
own day in Mesopotamia and elsewhere for the bronze representation 
of her healing which she made and gave to her son.* The woman’s 
name will be remembered from the Acta Pilati,‘ while the bronze 


* Bethune-Baker Texts and Studies vii 1: The Meaning of H quotes 
Basil as saying that man is ovgia, while a particular man, e.g. Paul, is indoraais. 
So God is obcia, but closer definition of His existence as Father, &c., is iméoracs 
(p. 81). The same illustration also occurs in Gregory of Nyssa (p. 53). 

2 Nicephori Antirrhetica, in Spicil. Solesm. i p. 332. 

* vig is Duchesne’s convincing emendation of Big. 
* Acta Pilati 2nd Gk. form, ch. vii in Tischendorf Evang. Apocryph. p. 277. 
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statue she set up is minutely described by Eusebius‘ and is likewise 
mentioned by Sozomen,? Philostorgius,* and Joannes Malalas.* But all 
these agree in placing it at Paneas ; nor indeed is this contradicted by 
Macarius, who simply says she was déo7rowa kai dpyovoa of Edessa. 
It is amusing to note the zeal with which Nicephorus hails our author 
as the Balaam of image-worship, called in to curse it by his opponents, 
and now blessing it by this reference to a Christian statue. If Magnus 
Crusius had been right in saying that the statue was destroyed by 
Maximin,° this would have furnished an additional argument for the 
early date of the Afocritica, and we might indeed have been led to 
surmise that this very answer to Hierocles may have turned the atten- 
tion of his fellow persecutor to the statue. But there seems much 
uncertainty about its destruction ; Sozomen says that Julian took it down 
and put up his own instead, while the Chronicle of Malalas declares 
it to be still in existence about 600 a.p., having been moved into 
a church at Paneas. The only other writer who mentions it without 
reference to its destruction is Eusebius, so that there is at least the 
suggestion that Macarius represents the tradition as it stood in the age 
of Eusebius, rather than in that of Sozomen or Philostorgius.* Although 
the fragment is only a few lines long, it is linked to the rest of the work 
by the favourite Macarian word xardp$wya. 

But there is another interest in the fragment. Nicephorus evidently 
means that the chapter from which he quotes contained references to 
other miracles performed by our Lord. For he speaks of the sixth 
chapter, év ® kal wept trav mapa Xpurrod redovpévov Oavpdrwv diegeow 
rode. From this solitary indication of the contents of Book I, we 
therefore gather that before our Lord’s sayings were attacked in 
Book II, the first onslaught was on His doings in Book I. The 
miracles would naturally in all ages form a basis for attack. The 
Neoplatonists’ way of discrediting them was not so much to deny 
them, as to point to greater miracles done by their own heroes, such 
as Apollonius of Tyana, in whose case they were not made the basis 
of a claim to divinity. This is exactly how Lactantius describes the 
attitude of Hierocles.” That author also credits him with the statement 


1 Euseb. H. E. vii 18. 2 Soz. H.E. v 21. 

* Philost. ap. Phot. Migne P. G. saec. v vol. i p. 559. 

* Toann. Malalas Chronogr. ed. Dindorf p. 329. 

° See Pitra Spicil. Solesm. i p. 546 § 10 ‘A Maximino . . . sublatam fuisse 
testantur multi recentiores.’ Asterius is the special authority quoted (see Migne 
P. G. x p. 1358). 

® For the possible foundation of the tradition see Gieseler Eccles. Hist., Harper’s 
ed. i p. 70, quoted in Wace and Schaff’s Nicene and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. i 
P. 304. 

* Lact. Znst. v 2 ‘Quum facta eius mirabilia destrueret, nec tamen negaret’. 
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that Christ was a leader of robbers.’ Duchesne suggested that this 
might be in the lost first Book. We may add that this is the more 
likely, since His actions are alluded to in the fragment. The other 
fragment is from Book V. This is of more importance, for, so far 
from being printed in Blondel’s edition, it has passed entirely into 
oblivion. Foucart, in his preface to that edition, only says that Book I 
is lost, and that a small part of the last chapter of Book IV is also 
missing. Duchesne® actually says that when Turrianus in the sixteenth 
century quoted from Book V, he really meant Book IV, and that all 
his quotations are accordingly to be found in the Athens MS. Here 
he is wrong, for Turrianus gives some long and interesting quotations 
from a chapter ‘ quinto libro eodemque extremo’, which is on a totally 
different subject from anything in the extant Afocritica. As it does 
not appear in the only edition, I quote it im extenso. It is on the 
subject of faith and works, and Turrianus says that Magnetes writes as 
follows concerning the faith of Abraham * :— 

Huorevoas yap 8¢ épywv dyabav ebapéotnve 7G OG, kavrcdOev HEwOy Tis 
dirias Tov Kpeirtovos, éxeiva mpatrwv Thy Tiotw éxoinoe Adprrew iip Tov 
jAwy. Kai ov wiotea Kaas mpayparevera 3: 3 giryOeis id rod Oeod 
cepviveta, Oepédiov yap Thy wictw cidws Tod KatopOwparos, plot tavryy 
cis Baos oixodopav én’ airis 76 wAnOos Tav oixtippadv, cvvaipas yap ExdTEpov 
déoeae ovyyenxy,’ tyyrov év Exarépors dviorynot Tipywpa ovK dvapdprupov 
épywv tiv rictw KTycdpevos, ovd ad mauy Ta epya dixa Tis wicTEews yupyy- 
reve edoas, oréppa 8 elvat yvors tiv wistw roAvddpov, Ta TvpPadAdpeva 
dravra cuvaye TO oTéppati, yqv, apotipas, mypav, Cvydv, dpotpov, Kal doa 
yewpyav érurtnpyn xatédogev. ds yap diya rovrwy 6 ordpos ob BadAcrau, 
ai Sixa tov oreppatwv oddey Tév pynpoverBevtwv 6 Adyos ériTEXAci, ovTws 
} wiots, Tpdrov TWA OTéppa Tvyxdvovca pvotikov, ei py) 50 Epywv BrAaory- 
cae ayabav, dxapros éori povy Stapévovea, doavtws Tov ayabav mpdgewv 
% Tivodos éav pH Thy miotw ovpretreypevnv Ey éavTH, dpyov imdpye 
mpaypa, Kai mapmav atéXeotov, dc 6 tov "ABpaip iva wiorews deiéy trav 
épywv Thy xdpw éxAdprovra, dyoiv } Oeia ypady, éricrevoey "ABpaap To 
GG, xai éAoyicOy aire cis Suxasoovvyv. 

épas was 7o mpodaBov xatopOwya® ris dperas cis Suxavooivny 7} tioTs 
AoywOivat weroinxer, os & odpos Tiy xwpay KaprohopHaat zoel. 

as yap Aaprras rove’ TOD éAaiov Adpapar THY ToLdTyTa éuBarAopevynv AxVvH, 

1 Jb. ‘Ipsum autem Christum adfirmavit a ludaeis fugatum collecta noningentorum 
hominum manu latrocinia fecisse.’ 

2 Op. cit. p. 5. 

* F. Turr. Dogmaticus de Iustificatione, ad Germanos adversus Luteranos. Romae 
1557. 

Oin the Latin translation that follows it is rendered, ‘ Vinculo quodam necessitu- 
dinis et cognationis.’ 

* Latin—‘ superiora opera bona.’ 
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otrw miotis Kabamrep év Aixvw BAnOcica 74 "ABpadip dorpdiat reroinxe 
trav épywv tiv dperjv. pvowds 6 “ABpadip 7rd piv ioov tips mwodureias 
madeveis jomalev; kai mryoiors xpjowwos tripyxe, Kal ddodros, &v ddce 
cai Ayer PrrGv Td dxaxovpyytov, apOovov Trois Seopévars wapapvOiav dos, 
Gras érerndevpatov daBrwv? arexopevos, Tadra «i Kal Kara TO HaiverOa, 
kai cepva, ovdeis eAdyilev, ovdels dperiv kata déyov Erarrev, eel pnd olds 
rus Fv, et py povos Oeds, GAN’ ovrw ériorevoe. Sanvixa 5 5’ ABpadp éxiorevoe 
7G Ge, Tava kai Ta TowdTa Tov KadGv KaTopOwudtwv eis Sixavoovvyv 
edoyicOn To “ABpadp. 

It is possible that Turrianus has still Macarius before him in the 
words that follow, for though the quotation ends with ‘hactenus 
Magnetes’, he may still be borrowing ideas from him. 

After referring to the above three parables of the building, the seed, 
and the lamp, he adds * ‘ Est alia quarta parabola, aptissima illa quidem, 
ut mihi videtur, massae et fermenti, ut sit instar massae fides, fermenti 
vero opera bona et spiritualia, ut enim sine fermento panis est insuavis, 
et ad digestionem ac nutritionem difficilis, rursus fermentum solum sine 
massa prorsus inutile, massae vero additum panem efficit suavem et 
firmum, salubrem et facilem ad digestionem, sic dilectio, quae est, cum 
secundum mandata Dei ambulamus, instar fermenti totam massam fidei 
évooaca kai katavpwoaca, id est firmans ac fermentans reddit eam utilem 
et salutarem, ita ut massa fidei sine fermento dilectionis et bonorum 
operum neque utilis sit, neque salubris animae cibus, neque Deo gratus, 
neque rursus dilectio communis sine massa fidei commoda sit, utriusque 
vero temperatio, et admistio salutaris est. Haec est nova conspersio 
fidei, et bonorum operum Deo placens, sine vetere fermento, id est, 
sine eius, quae in mundo est, concupiscentiae corruptione.’ Turrianus 
adds a fifth parable, but explicitly derives it from the Epistle of Ignatius 
to the Ephesians. 

The above Latin addition cannot be proved to be derived from 
Macarius, but the following considerations make it not improbable 
that it was. 

1. Though Turrianus makes frequent reference to the Afocritica 
in his books, he nowhere else gives so long a quotation from the Greek, 
but either translates, or more frequently gives, a brief paraphrase, 
with an occasional word or two of the original. An example of this 
is seen immediately before the long Greek quotation above, for he first 
introduces ‘ Magnetes’ by saying, ‘Docuit itaque Apostolus istis tam 
multis tam variis exemplis fidem esse zoAvpdpov owéppa (ut Magnetes, 
vetustissimus auctor dixit) id est, foecundum semen,’ &c. 


' Latin—‘ servabat.’ 


* Latin—‘ deinde a pravis studiis se abstinens’: @4BAaw evidently for pavAwy. 
3 
p. 38. 
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The insertion of évécaca xai xatafvpwoaca may similarly be quoted 
in the fourth parable of the leaven as being Macarius’s actual words. 

2. It is not the habit of Turrianus to introduce Greek words or 
expressions in this way, unless he is quoting some author whom he 
has in mind. 

3. This same passage from the fifth Book of the Afocritica is given 
in its Latin form’ word for word elsewhere, on p. 443 of Turrianus’s 
work Adversus Magdaburgenses \ib. iv chap. 7. It ends with a similar 
reference to the three parables, and then, without mentioning the 
fourth concerning the leaven, he proceeds ‘ad has autem parabolas.. . 
addidi ego aliam parabolam, ex epistola beati Ignatii ad Ephesios 
sumptam’. ‘ Addidi ego,’ as referring only to what is in the Dogmaticus 
‘postremo alia guinta parabola’, seems to imply that he was not per- 
sonally the author of the fourth. 

The value of this fragment from Book V consists in more than its 
recovery when scholars were ignorant of its existence, A remarkable 
feature of the whole work is its advance from the discussion of mere 
details, such as isolated texts, to the essentials of the faith, such as 
Baptism, the Virgin-birth, and the Resurrection of the Body. It is 
chiefly in the later part that interest and controversy have centred. 
But to have something from the end of the last book is to gain a clue 
to the extent and completion of the dialogue. And the question arises, 
what kind of objection is Macarius answering in the fragment before 
us? Turrianus only tells us that he is speaking about the faith of 
Abraham. The difficulty to be faced is evidently the problem of the 
relation of faith to works in the process of justification. In what form 
has Hierocles raised it? 

Has he simply quoted Genesis, and shewn its disagreement with 
Christian teaching about good works? But if this were so, Macarius 
is quite broad enough to have pointed out that Abraham was not 
a Christian. Or has he gone on to shew the discrepancies between 
the writers of the Epistles, in the same way as, in the early part of the 
dialogue, he treated those between the writers of the Gospels? In 
a word, does the argument centre in the difference between the 
teaching of St Paul and St James on faith and works, as shown by 
individual passages in their writings? Quite possibly; but this would 
be such a return to his earlier objections to details, that a more general 
objection seems more likely. 

It would almost seem then as if he had gone on to attack the more 
esoteric teachings of Christianity, and to object, not merely to dis- 
crepancies of individual authors, but to difficulties within the Catholic 


' He refers to his earlier Dogmaticus, saying, ‘non pigebit repetere hic. Si quis 
Graeca conferre voluerit, inde petat.’ 
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faith such as the reconciliation of justification by faith with the stress 
laid upon good works. If this conclusion be correct, it is obvious that 
the scope of the Afocritica as a whole is wider than has been supposed, 
and we must hesitate before we speak of it as merely a book of answers 
regarding certain passages in the Gospels and the New Testament 
generally. The doctrinal range of the dialogue seems wider and deeper 
than this, and Macarius is revealed as a theologian with a broader 
horizon than has been attributed to him. Moreover, the exposition 
which the fragment contains of the relation of faith and good works, 
is in itself an excellent one. Internal evidence supports the genuineness 
of the fragment. The allegorical and Origenistic style of explanation 
is quite Macarian, and so is the language. His favourite word 
xatopOwpya occurs no less than three times. 

A word may be added here about the other fragments of Macarius 
that remain, namely, the ten fragments of his lost work ‘ Homiliae in 
Genesim’. The only place where they are all to be found together 
is an appendix to the treatise of Duchesne. The heading of the first 
as Syprovpyia “Aday suggests at once dSyovpyds, the title of God the 
Son which occurs more than once in the Afocritica,? and, in the course 
of the fragment, He is also termed povoyevjs. The interpretation 
of the coats of skins in fragment 8 shews an indebtedness to Origen, 
and the allegorical method recalls the Afocritica throughout. The 
explanation of Exod. xxiii 19 (or Deut. xiv 21), given in the ninth 
fragment, namely, that the kid not being seethed in its mother’s milk 
is to be connected with the infant Christ not being killed by Herod 
at Bethlehem, seems to suggest the question whether Macarius wrote 
a commentary on Exodus (or Deuteronomy) as well. Duchesne does 
not allude to the title of this previously unedited fragment.® 


The Bearing of the Apocritica on the History of the Text and 
Canon of the N. T. 


The testimony of Macarius to the Text of the New Testament is 
disappointingly small. The result of collecting the variant readings 
only leads to the conclusion (already expressed in my former article) 
that the quotations were made from memory. So many are little more 
than paraphrases, that it is unsafe to dogmatize about the rest. There 
are, however, three quotations which stand out from the others. The 
opponent, when noting discrepancies in the accounts of the Passion, 
quotes St Mark xv 34 as 6 eos, Oeds pov, cis ri dveidurds pe;* this he 
notes as differing from ri pe éyxarédures ; in St Matthew. This unusual 
reading will be recognized as agreeing with Codex Bezae. Macarius 

* Op. cit. pp. 39 and 12. 2 e. g. Apocr. pp. 187, 68, 216, &c. 

* Duchesne of. ait. pp. 42 and 39, ex cod. Vat. Pii II, 22. * Apoer. ii 12. 

VOL. VIII. Ooo 
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makes no contradiction in his answer,’ but we cannot therefore argue that 
he also had the same reading. For it is only one alleged discrepancy 
out of many that are adduced, and it is not Macarius’s habit to leave the 
main argument by raising a side issue. The matter therefore seems 
to admit of the same explanation as I have suggested in the case of the 
‘300 years’ of Christianity. But it is of sufficient importance that the 
reading of D should be unhesitatingly quoted by this Neoplatonist, 
presumably suggesting that it was current in Syria at the end of the 
third century. 

The opponent again gives the reading of D in quoting St John 
xii 31, from which he omits rovrov the first time after rod xoopov, and 
gives BAnOjoerar tw for éxBAnOyoera efw.? Macarius also omits the 
rovrov and the éx, but adds that there is another reading BAnOjcera 
xérw.> He thus supports a reading already known to. us in the Old 
Syriac and some of the Latin versions.‘ This interesting textual reference 
is the only one in the book, and it is noteworthy that in his answer, 
though he gives the quotation as BAnOjoera: xarw, the idea of the 
other reading éw also enters in. 

The other textual point worthy of mention lies in the fact that 
Macarius quotes from the last twelve verses of St Mark’s Gospel. An 
objection is based on St Mark xvi 18, and the answer accepts it as 
Scripture.® 

Concerning the bearing of the Afocritica on the Canon of the Scrip- 
tures more might be said. In the Questions, the Gospels and the 
Acts are, of course, quoted over and over again, and, together with a 
few passages from the Pauline Epistles, form the text upon which most 
of the objections are based. But casual quotations from Scripture are 
exceedingly few, as indeed we might expect in the circumstances. As 
regards the whole Bible, quotations occur from Exodus, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, the Psalms, and Isaiah, and also from the four Gospels, Acts, 
Romans, 1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, 1 Thessalonians, 1 Timothy, 
and the Apocalypse of Peter. The answers quote, independently of 
the questions, from Genesis, Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, Deuteronomy, 
Joshua, 1 and 2 Kings, Job, the Psalms, Isaiah, Jeremiah, Daniel, and 
Habakkuk, and also from the four Gospels, Acts, Romans, 1 and 2 
Corinthians, Ephesians, 1 Thessalonians, and 1 Timothy. This list 
includes nine Old Testament books which are not referred to in the 
questions, but only one from the New Testament. Even when Macarius 

1 Apoer. ii 17. 2 Ib. ii 15. 8 Jb, ii 20. 

* Burkitt Evangelion da-Mepharreshe vol. i p. 499, ‘ Now is the judgement of the 
world; now the sovereign of this world is thrown down.’ Cod. Veron. ‘Nunc 
juditium est mundi, nunc princeps mundi hujus mittetur deorum.’ Cf. Cod. Corbei. 

5 Apoer. iii 16 and 24. 

®° Hebrews is a doubtful exception, as the ultimate source of Heb. i 9, as quoted in 
A poer. p. 75, is really Ps. xliv 8. But there are many reminiscences of N. T. language. 
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does quote from the latter, it is often vaguely, as when he introduces 
St Paul’s words to the Galatians about being crucified to the world by 
domep Grav Aéyy Tis Hrrocopay év Biv.’ But we must not expect him 
to add much to the quotations contained in the objections. For as 
it was the Christian Scriptures themselves that were being held up to 
ridicule, it was some external support that they chiefly needed from 
their defender. And it is interesting to find that, although we cannot 
find any certain trace in the Afocritica of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
we have only to turn to the first fragment of his Homilies on Genesis,’ 
to find an express quotation from Heb. i 3. And he shews by adding 
xata tov ’AméoroXov, that he was among those who accepted the book 
as Pauline. No acknowledged quotation is made either from the 
Catholic Epistles or from the Afocalypse, but an argument cannot be 
built on this silence. It is true that when he substitutes a canonical 
reference to the destruction of heaven and earth for the quotation his 
opponent had made from the Apocalypse of Peter,* he strangely passes 
by the obvious parallel from 2 Peter iii 12, and chooses that from 
Isaiah xxxiv 4. But on the other hand his connexion elsewhere of 
xiAua érn with pia jpépa,* suggests a knowledge of 2 Peter iii 8, though 
it is just possible he is only following the Psalm where the phrase is 
first to be found,’ though in a form influenced by the passage in 
2 Peter. But it at least seems as though he avoided basing his argument 
on a book which could be put down in his day as dvriAeyopevov. 

The chief bearing of the Afocritica on the canon is through the two 
passages quoted from the Apocalypse of Peter. Though not contained 
in the new Akmim fragment, they are well known already, and have 
been discussed by Dr James.* They are both quoted by the opponent, 
who bases his argument upon them. I see no proof that Macarius 
quotes it, as Zahn states, as a book not intrinsically of the Scriptures,’ 
nor that his attitude was very friendly to this apocryphal book. Rather 
he seems to quietly pass it by, using such words as raparéurecOau and 
dxovres, and skilfully substituting passages from canonical scriptures. 
His treatment of it rather seems to suggest that it did not form part of 
his canon. It is worthy of mention, on the one hand, that Macarius 
and Eusebius of Caesarea* are alike in adopting what seems a semi- 
hostile attitude towards the book ; and on the other hand that Sozomen 
says later on that he found it read on Good Friday in certain churches 
of Palestine.’ Its recognition in Syria by the opponent of Macarius 

1 Apocr. p. 39. 2 Duchesne of. cit. p. 39. 

% Apoer. iv 16, p. 185. * Jb, iv 13, p. 180 1. 3. 5 Ps, xc 4. 

® Two Lectures on the Newly-Discovered Fragments. Cambridge 1892. See also 
Hilgenfeld N. 7. extra canonem receptum, fasc. iv, p.74 et seq. 

7 Zahn Zeitschrift far Kirchengeschichte, Band ii 1878, p. 450 et seq. Zu Makarius 
von Magnesia. ® H. E. iii 3. 2, and iii 25. 4. ® Soz. H. E. vii 19. 

002 
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accords well with this latter statement. The remark of Dr James, that 
‘its popularity seems to have been almost confined to the less educated 
class of Christians’, would help to explain how one came to know and 
quote it who only knew Christianity from outside.’ 

There are also in the Afocritica several indirect references to Apo- 
cryphal literature and legendary stories. The statement of Macarius* 
that, at the martyrdom of St Paul, milk flowed from the wound, is only 
to be found in Pseudo-Abdias and Pseudo-Linus.* It is noteworthy 
that the latter was translated into Latin in the fourth century, which 
suggests that during the previous period it was recognized further East. 
Again, in speaking of the way in which the Gospel divides kinsfolk, 
Macarius gives as an instance the parting of Thecla from her mother 
Theocleia.* Whatever may be the date of the actual Acta Pauli et 
Theclae, the story is at all events traceable as far back as Tertullian.’ The 
introduction of Alexander the Syriarch into the legend, would naturally 
make Macarius link it with Antioch in Syria, and his example is followed 
by Basil of Seleucia * and Gregory of Nazianzus. Once more, Macarius 
refers to a legend similar to that of the Vita Polycarpi when he tells of 
the efficacy of that saint’s prayers concerning the weather,’ &c., and the 
blessing that he brought upon the widow’s* house which he managed. 
The ‘ Life’ bears the name of Pionius, who was martyred at Smyrna 
in 250 a.D. Concerning its relation to the Afocritica, the following 
criticism ® may be quoted: ‘There is such a want of closeness of agree- 
ment that we cannot believe that the extant life was that read by 
Macarius. But there is enough of general agreement to make it credible 
that the extant life is a re-working of a life current in the fourth century. 
Whether the latter were as old as the Pionius of the third century is a 
matter in which we have not materials to form a judgement.’ This 
point might be used as an additional argument for the earlier date of 
Macarius. 

Macarius refers more than once to O. T. Apocryphal books. In 
iv 12, p. 174, where he tells how God ’ABBaxoip dprdcas. . . €Onxev 
érdvw Tod BaBvAwviov Adxxov, there is a reference to Daniel xii 34 (Bel 
and the Dragon). Again, in iii 3, his opponent complains that the 
Mosaic books were only written 1180 years after Moses’ death id "Eodpa 


1 Op. cit. p. 47- 2 Apoer. iv 15. 
* See references in Duchesne of. cit. p. 37. Also D. C. B. art. ‘ Linus’, vol. iii 
p. 728. 


* Apocr. ii 7, p. 6. 5 Tert. de Bapt. ch. xvii. 

® Bas. Sel. in Isauria de vita ac miraculis D. Theclae... libri duo, Antwerp 1608, 
p. 68. 

* Apocr. iii 24, p. 109. ® Reading xfpas for xeipas of Blondel’s edit. 


* D.C. B. art. ‘ Polycarp.’ 
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xal tav dyd airév. Macarius accepts the statement in iii 10, but 
explains that they were then accurately repeated, in the case of both 
Esdras and Moses rd aird wveipa éxarépous edidage, cai dudorépos ra 
aira cadas iryydpevcev. The basis of his words is evidently not to be 
found in the book of Ezra, but in 2 Esdras xiv 21-25, though this is not 
noted in Blondel’s edition. 

Before leaving this part of the subject, we may note two minor 
points. Macarius begins his defence in Book III* by speaking of the 
slights that were being put upon rév xavdva ris Kawis Avabjxys. And 
his opponent refers to St Peter’s early death? in language which has 
led to the surmise that he thought St Peter’s episcopate at Rome only 
lasted a few months. His words are simply these: dpyws ioropetra: und 
édiyous pivas Booxynoas ra mpoBdria 6 Térpos éoravpooGa, where the 
word ioropetras suggests that he was in possession of a tradition.’ The 
answer of Macarius makes no allusion whatever to this statement. 


The Theological Value of the Apocritica. 


I now pass to a brief reference to the theology of Macarius, It is 
scarcely worth while staying to rebut the charges of heresy brought 
against it by Nicephorus.* More interesting is his statement that 
Macarius is a follower rod dvoceBois Kai dwrordyjxrov 'Opryévouvs. He 
specifies the particular dogma derived from him as being the non- 
eternity of punishment, as réAos eer 4} Kara Tov péAXovTa xpdvov ToIs 
docBéow dvOpurrois HreAnpevyn Kai 7roacpevyn wapa. Geod xdrAacis. These 
actual words are not to be found in what remains to us of the Apocritica, 
but there is a kindred sentiment, evidently overlooked by Duchesne, 
in iv 16, p. 187. Ac yap wacay trav yevyrav dicw Kai irdctacw dixa 
tov dowpatwv Sevrépay dvadaBeiv cai BeAtiw yeverw. But there are many 


1 Apocr. iii 10, p. 168 1. 17. 2 Jb. ii 22, p. 102 1. 11. 

’ Speaking elsewhere of the death of St Paul and St Peter, it is of the former 
that he says Sco obdénw év ‘Pupp «parnOels rijs kepadijs dmoréuveras. 

* The only passage that might be construed as unorthodox is in iii 8, p. 68, 
where he speaks of 6 doxév wewovOéva:, But this has never been attacked, and 
must be read alongside other passages which are entirely opposed to anything 
Docetic. We may here note that he contributes two new names to our catalogue 
of heretics. In iv 15 he includes in a list of deceivers and anti-Christs Droserius 
and Dositheus the Cilician, after whom their followers were called. In iii 43 he 
gives further details concerning Dositheus, as an Encratite in Asia Minor, whose 
followers were called Apotactites and Eremites. Dositheus is only known by name 
otherwise (Hegesippus ap. Euseb. H/.'E. iv 19. 3), and we have already referred to him 
(pp. 548, 549). Of Droserius there is no mention in that passage of the Apocritica, 
and Duchesne is therefore wrong in saying that he and his followers are mentioned 
as Eremitae. We may refer to iv 25, p. 209, iii 14, p. 93, and iv 15, p. 184 for 
proof that Macarius is guiltless of the Arian, Nestorian, or Manichaean tendencies 
with which Nicephorus charged him. 
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other passages and explanations where he is obviously indebted to 
Origen.' With regard to his theology generally, I can do no more now 
than refer to certain passages which give a comprehensive and catholic 
statement of Christian theology, and receive a peculiar value from the 
date at which they seem to have been written. I single out twelve, as 
practically covering the articles of the Creeds, though not identical with 
them. The doctrine of the Holy Trinity has already been alluded to, 
as contained in Afocr. iv 25, and it again finds a place in iii 27, in 
a comment upon St Peter’s confession. The creation of man is 
referred to the Sypsovpyds Adyos in iii 13, and the object of creation 
is very beautifully expressed in iv 16. The fall is stated in the same 
chapter to have been man’s failure to be what the Creator made 
him. God’s work before the Incarnation is shewn in iv 18, His 
call of sinners having begun with ‘Adam, where art thou?’ They 
might have obeyed it then, the fault was in their own choice. Thus 
free will and predestination are put side by side. The Divinity of Christ 
is shewn throughout, especially in ii 9 and iii 14, and His humanity 
in ii 11, ii 9, and iii 14. The Old and New Testaments are closely 
linked in iii 8, 10, 40,and 41. The law and the prophets fade like 
moon and stars before the sun and this crown of apostles, and yet 
remain, though without power. The Virgin-birth is regarded both by 
Macarius and his opponent as an essential part of the faith (iv 28). 
The power of Christ’s atoning death is set forth in iii 9 and 14, and 
His Resurrection and appearances are shewn in ii 19 to rest on the 
power, not of men, but of God. His Ascension and present ubiquity 
are discussed in iii 14, His Godhead and His manhood being for ever 
indissoluble.. The last things, judgement, resurrection, and eternal 
life, are spoken of in iv 30, where the world is regarded only as the 
preparation for eternity, and its destruction as a new and better begin- 
ning. With regard to the Church and the Christian life, iv 25 and 
iii 23 are of the chief value. The water of Holy Baptism has the 
power to cleanse from the stain of evil, nor is it the fault of the Giver 
if this grace is abused. The Eucharist is the plainest explanation of 
Christ’s words about eating His flesh and drinking His blood. It is far 
more than a mere type. The above twelve instances must suffice. But 
I may add a few illustrations of exegesis. There is something remark- 
ably modern about many of his explanations of controverted passages. 
1. For example, in ii 9, he answers the difficulty in ‘Why callest thou 
Me good ?’ &c. in a now familiar way. For he says the explanation lies 
in the attitude of the young man, who, conscious as he was of his own 

1 This indebtedness has already been shewn in my former article to vitiate the 


theory that he is to be identified with the Macarius who accused Heracleidas of 
Origenism in 403 A. D. 
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well-doing, simply addressed Christ as if He were an ordinary man. 
So Christ answers, Why do you think Me a mere man and yet call me 
good? You are mistaken. Absolute goodness is not in men, but only 
in God. In your sense I deny that I am good, though I should not 
have done so had you glorified God in Me. I cannot be a party to 
your confusion of the absolutely and the relatively good. 

2. In ii 11, he faces the difficulty that our Lord said ‘If I bear 
witness to Myself, My witness is not true’, and yet He did bear witness 
in such sayings as ‘I am the Light of the World’, Such witness, he 
replies, is not true in man’s case, but it is in God's. So Christ first 
speaks as man (which the Jews judged Him to be) when He says He 
does not bear witness to Himself, but seeks it from God. But He says 
as God that He is the Light of the World, disdaining witness from His 
inferiors. He therefore simply allows that if in their erroneous judge- 
ment He is merely man, His witness is not true. Thus He contradicts, 
not His own statement, but their opinion about Him. 

3- His discussion of the biessing upon St Peter’ is also of interest, 
with its sequel in his rebuke. Here, as elsewhere, he urges that the 
first thing to do is to study the context. He says Christ told St Peter 
to be ‘Rock-man’ as witnessing to the Rock of the Godhead and 
holding an impregnable belief (an explanation which definitely opposes 
the book to the Roman view). He adds that the devil forthwith tries 
both to rob St Peter of his merit and to hinder Christ’s Passion by 
putting words in the former’s mouth. Christ recognizes the real 
speaker and addresses Aim when He says ‘Get thee behind Me, 
Satan’, and then He turns to St Peter with the words ‘Thou art an 
offence unto Me’. 

The charge of the ‘keys of heaven’ is explained by the fact that 
St Peter’s faith had reached, in his confession, to a height wherein he 
was led up to the very court of heaven. He now knew the King upon 
His throne, and had it in his power to open his knowledge to those 
who came to him, but to keep it closed from those who were not fit 
for the beatific vision. In this sense he had the power to open and 
shut heaven, and to lead men into it or out of it. 

Nor is the grammar of the passage ignored, but the presence of 
articles in St Peter’s confession of #he Christ as the Son of the living 
God is shewn to reveal the unique nature of each, and that impregnable 
Rock of truth from whence the devil afterwards tried to throw the apostle. 

4. As an instance of his treatment of St Paul’s words, we may take 
the explanation (iii 40) that, when St Paul says to do one thing in the 
law obliges a man to do all, he is not abusing the law, but pointing to 
its minuteness, and to that difficulty in carrying it out which Christ has 


1 Apocr. iii 27. 
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freed us from by coming to fulfil it Himself. As to his calling the law 
‘holy’, &c., it was holy because the Holy One fulfilled it, There is no 
falsehood in St Paul saying (1 Thess. iv 16) ‘ Weshall be snatched up’, 
although the resurrection did not take place in his day. For he is very 
fond of identifying his own humanity with that of the whole race (iv 12). 

5. A few instances of ingenious allegory may be added. 

The golden pot of manna (for which the writer of the Epistle 
to the Hebrews was almost giving us a Christian meaning) shews 
the Eternal Word contained in our Lord’s humanity (iii 10). ‘The 
fourth watch of the night’, when Christ appeared on the sea, is 
thus expounded. The sea is the brine and bitterness of existence, 
the night is human life, the boat is the world, those who sailed all 
night are the human race, the contrary wind is the devil’s opposition, 
and the fourth watch is the Saviour’s coming. There are four watches 
in the world’s life. In the first watch the patriarchs helped life by their 
light, in the second the /aw guided the boat of the world, in the third 
the prophets contended for the world’s sailors, and in the fourth Christ 
checked their fear and their foes, and ended the night by the light of 
His love for men. 

Again, in the parable of the leaven, the woman is creation, and 
the three measures of meal are either past, present, and future, or 
man’s body, soul, and spirit, or the three dimensions (iv 17). 


tts Apologetic Value. 


It remains to speak briefly of the apologetic value of the Afocritica. 
The questions have a value of their own, and some of the objections 
sound strangely modern. The apologist is an otherwise unknown 
Christian, yet able to defend the faith against promiscuous objections, 
without involving himself in any inconsistency. The fragment of his 
first book reminds us of the similar appeal to the results of Christ’s 
miracles which was made by the earliest apologist Quadratus. And 
the rest of his work contains much that is not without apologetic value. 
For example, the opponent used a form of ‘higher criticism’ as a 
bitter means of attack. The Mosaic books were discredited as written 
centuries after Moses, the discrepancies of the Synoptists were used 
to prove the untruthfulness of their narrative, and the single tradition 
of St John was shewn to be too isolated to be trustworthy. A remark- 
able spirit of concession is found in the answer, and a readiness to 
adapt theories of inspiration to new difficulties. The later date of the 
Mosaic books is accepted without any weakening of their authenticity.’ 

» Apocr. iii 10 éwed 8 épys 7a Maotos tv rH alxparwoiq wemovOéva: ypappara, wai 
avhis ob« dxpBas ind “Eodpa yeypapea, ebpeOnoera: xara wacay dxpiBeay devrepoypa- 
gndévra’ ob yap GAdos tAdAa TH “Eodpq, wal Erepos rH Mwoei, GAA 7d ard mvedpa 
éxarépous didage, nai duporépas Ta abra capas imnyipevoer. 
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And there is shewn a remarkable recognition of the human element 
in the Scriptures, as existing side by side with the divine. The 
objections to synoptic discrepancies are faced by the statement’ 
that the details of expression are not the criterion of the truth of a 
fact. Greek accuracy of expression was not to be expected of foreigners, 
and in such a narrative as that of the Crucifixion, the accounts can be 
truthful, and yet reflect the suspense of the crisis, the very strangeness 
of which had unnerved them all. And, apart from their being 
unlettered men, their object was a faithful record, not fine writing. 
Speaking elsewhere? of the single tradition of St John, Macarius says 
it is not to be rejected because the others omit it, but what one 
evangelist happened to remember must be thankfully received. As 
a second and final instance, I may take the attack and defence of our 
Lord’s Resurrection. Why did He only appear to biased and untrust- 
worthy witnesses? Why did He not shew His glorified Body to the 
high priest or to Pilate? In answering this,® Macarius has taken two 
firm lines of defence. First he uses a useful form of apologetic by 
asking the counter-question, What if He Aad appeared to Pilate? The 
Jews would still have thought the latter was either deceived or bribed. 
And then he boldly argues that such appearances would have made the 
Resurrection seem to need human support. As it was, the weakness 
of the women and the obscurity of the disciples guaranteed that it 
would rest on the power not of man but of God. Thus does he 
frankly admit, here as elsewhere, that the final appeal of Christianity 
is not to a man’s intellectual faculties, but to that spiritual instinct 
which is in his higher nature. In spite of its blemishes, I believe the 
Apocritica is fit ro rank among the great apologies for the faith. 


Note on the Text and MSS of the Apocritica. 


This is a part of the subject with which I have not attempted to 
deal. A few notes are here added, for which the only apparatus criticus 
is Blondel’s footnotes and pp. 5-8 and 43 of Duchesne’s treatise. 
I have already alluded to the identification of the MS found at Athens 
with that lost centuries before from St Mark’s, Venice. Duchesne 
suggests theft as the explanation, Greek officials at St Mark’s being the 
cause of its gradual transference to Athens, by way of Corcyra and 
Joannina. 

Is it possible that the MS was headed by a reproduction of the 
author’s portrait which Nicephorus describes as the frontispiece? If 
that were the case, it would have an interest of its own, and the early 
part (missing in the present MS) may have been transferred to a 
different part of the library. In that event, only that portion would 

* Apocr. i 17. 2 Ib. ii 18. 3 Jb. ii 19. 
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leave St Mark’s, and it is to Venice rather than to Athens that we 
must turn for the possible recovery of the lost first Book. What 
survives is a paper MS of the fifteenth century, described by Duchesne 
as ‘prave scriptus, multis lacunis’. The only means of testing its 
accuracy is by comparing it with other authorities, such as Nicephorus 
and Turrianus, where fragments are quoted. Duchesne gives a list of 
eleven MSS containing fragments, and notes a few variants, while 
Blondel’s edition notes the readings of Nicephorus. Sometimes the 
latter gives undoubtedly the right reading, as on p. 200 |. 14; here 
he has Bpéras rots Oeois rovoivres instead of wéAas rois x.r.A., where there 
is an evident confusion with oéBas in the line above. On p. 2181. 18 
he supplies an additional sentence, when Blondel does not note a lacuna. 
On p. 2141. 10 he reads deopiv xwprfopevr instead of xapopevor, and 
here it can be no mistake of the collator, for he notes ‘in marg. xwpifo- 
pevor tows sec. manus’. But there are cases where both are wrong, as 
where they read 6 for és... xyprevee Gicews On p. 2121.5. And in 
some readings our MS is to be preferred, as in the reading of p. 214 
l. 19, where, for Onpav ro a&Onparov, Nicephorus has a@éarov. Another 
authority is to be found in Codex Vaticanus Pii II, no. 22, a tenth- 
century MS, which quotes part of Afocr. iii 13. Here again, several 
mistakes in the Athens MS are revealed, as on p. 89 1. 12, where, 
in the explanation of the inner allegorical meaning of Elijah’s visions, 
the awkward phrase dxovoov . . . Trav érracuiv Tov Kaipov is greatly 
improved by the substitution of rd xipuov. And yet in lL. 15, in speaking 
of the ‘earthquake’ as meaning the Mosaic law, zpayparwv is a poor 
substitute for rpootaypdrwy in the sentence ri oixovpévyy ard tov 
mpootaypatwr pyyulopevos erewe. 

And even when there is no authority by which to test the text of 
our MS, there are many indications that it is corrupt, as indeed we 
should expect in the case of so late a MS. Blondel has had to alter 
obvious blunders on nearly every page, or to note that they have been 
corrected by a later hand. In many cases he has left the unusual 
spelling of the MS, e. g. dwoxrévvovras on p. 69 1. 3, although he gives 
the same quotation from St Matt. x 28 in the question as dzoxreivovras 
(p. 53 1. 3), with the footnote Cod. pr. 1. démoxraivovres ; alt. droxraivovras. 
But many places remain which still need emendation. On the subject 
of Synoptic discrepancies concerning the Crucifixion, the opponent 
complains that wodAots cravpoupévovs éudaiver } Eva Svobavaroivra. 
Here Duchesne’s convincing suggestion is dis Oavarotvra (p. 21 1. 4). 
Whether the fault lies with the MS or with the collation of it, cannot 
be decided without having it before us. The readings of Turrianus 
are not to be trusted, as his habit is to quote loosely, but in places 
where our present text seems unsatisfactory, even he may give some 
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help. For example, in Afocr. iv 2, p. 177 |. 10, where it is shewn 
to be partly due to St Paul’s affection that he identifies himself with 
the dead in 1 Thess. iv, we read ovrw ydp tis giAéraipos wove? Kal rovet 
tév Spootoixwy dyarav riv ovyyéveav. Turrianus (adv. Magd. ii 13, 
p. 208) quotes this as otrw ydp tis didérepos, kal tov Suootoixywy a&yarav 
Thy ovyyéveav Soxet. May we not take the suggestion from Soxe?, and 
instead of the clumsy zou? xai rout, emend to some such phrase as 
movetv Soxet? I can make no attempt to discuss here the question of 
emendation in passages where there is no authority to suggest it. 


T. W. CRAFER. 


I. THE DIATESSARON IN THE SYRIAC 
ACTS OF JOHN. 


In the January number of the JouRNAL I attempted to shew that the 
Syriac Acts of John is no translation from Greek but an original Syriac 
document, and that the writer of the Acts made use of Tatian’s 
Harmony. I venture to hope that the evidence adduced in support 
of these opinions will have proved convincing to Syriac scholars. 

Two passages were reserved for separate consideration, as involving 


an arrangement of the Gospel narratives markedly different from that 
found in the late Arabic version of the Diatessaron which we possess. 
The first of these which I shall consider comes on pp. 38-39 of the 
Syriac text, 34-35 of Dr Wright’s translation. It describes the first 
miracle of feeding the multitudes and that of the walking on the water. 
The corresponding matter in Diat. Arab. comes in xviii 22—xix 13. 
It will be well to exhibit our passage with reference to the account 
as given in the Arabic.! 


Diat. Arab. Gosp. Aets of John. 
xviii 22% Mk. vi 33 
2a?-25* o vi 25° 
25° » Vi 34 
26 Uk i ix 11> 
27 Mt. xiv 15° 
And when He was teaching tm the desert (cf. Mk. 
vi 3t = Mt. xiv 31; but also Lk, ix 10 im C*), and 








' I avail myself of the Gospel references given by Mr. Hamlyn Hill in The 
Earliest Life of Christ. 1 shall refer to the Curetonian and Sinaitic MSS of syr. vt. 
as C and S respectively. When Prof. Burkitt is quoted the reference will be to 
his Evangelion da-Mepharreshe unless otherwise indicated. 

2 ¢*Ciasca’s Arabic Diatessaron xviii 21 is equally silent as to Bethsaida, so that 
we may conjecture that C here reproduces the text of Tatian’ (Burkitt ii p. 292). 
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Diat. Arab. 


1 The Syriac is pa ENT] 





Gosp. 


Mk. vi 36 


Mt. xiv 16-17* 


Jn. vi 5-9 
Lk. ix 13° 


Jn. vi 10 
Mk. vi 40 


Mt. xiv 18 


Mt. xiv 19 
= Mk. vi 41 
Mt. xiv 20* 


Jn. vi 12-13 
Mt. xiv 21 


Mt. xiv 22 
= Mk. vi 45 


Jn. vi 14-18 


Mt. xiv 24 
25 


Jn. vi 19* 


Mt. xiv 26 


7 
8 
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Acts of John. 


the day had inclined #o dip (Lk. ix 12),' after the 
sick had been healed and the lepers cleansed, and 
the lame walked, and (the eyes of) the blind were 
opened (cf. Mt. xv 30-31, which introduces the 
miracle of feeding the four thousand), and the time 
was short (cf. Mt. xiv 15, Mk. vi 35°), 


and there was no bread but three? (sic) loaves of 
barleymeal (Jn. vi 9). 


And He commanded the multitude to sit down 
(Mt. xiv 19) ; 
and He gave orders (cf. Mt. xiv 18), 
and they brought Him these loaves [Diat. Arab. 
similarly inserts after Mt. xiv 18, ‘and when they 
had brought them ’}; 
and He looked up to heaven, and blessed, and 
brake (Mt. xiv 19), 
and gave to them (cf. Jn. vi 11), 
and they ate, and left over, and were satisfied. 


And those that ate and were satisfied, and carried 
away, and went to their homes, were four* thousand 
(Mt. xv 38; Mk. viii 9), besides women and children 
(Mt. xiv 21; xv 38). 

And He sent us away, that we might go into 
a ship, 
and He stayed behind on the dry land (cf. Mk. vi 47). 
And when the sun had set (cf. Mt. xiv 23, Mk. vi 
47, Jn. vi 16) 
and it was dark (Jn. vi 17), the sea rose against us 
(Jn. vi 18) *, 
and we were tossed about (cf. Mt. xiv 24) all night. 
And in the fourth watch of the night, this Jesus 
- . + came unto us, walking on the sea (Mt. xiv 25), 


and we were afraid (Jn. vi 19°) ; 
and when one of the disciples, my companions, 
saw (this) (Mt. xiv 26), 


he said to Him: Lord, if it be Thou, command me 
to come unto Thee upon the water (Mt. xiv 28). 


ad soaso. The verb ‘to dip’ is uncommon in 


the sense it bears here, but quite idiomatic; it is actually the word used in C 


at Lk. ix 12. 


* On p. 17 (15) of these Acts there is a shorter passage which deals with the same 
miracle : there it is said that there were five loaves of barleymeal. 


* So in the other passage (p. 17). 
the number to ‘ five thousand’. 


In both places the later MS, B, has corrected 


* Compare St Ephraim’s Commentary (Moes. p. 137): ‘Quum igitur in navi 
sederent et vento in ea agitarentur et mare contra eos commotum insurgeret, venit 


Dominus,’ etc. 
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Gosp. Acts of John. 


29 And Jesus said unto him: Come. And he walked 

and was coming (B, went) unto Him (Mt. xiv a9).! 

30-31 | — 

32 And our Lord Jesus came and entered into the 
ship (Mt. xiv 32).? 


Mk. iv 39* And there was a great quiet (luscay).? 


4° _ 

Lk. viii 25 And these multitudes were astonished and said: 
Who is this, pray, that the winds and the sea He 
commandeth and they obey Him‘ (Lk. viii 25). 

Lk. viii 26 And when Jesus had come to the land of the 
Gadarenes (cf. Mt. viii 28 ; Lk. viii 26) 


Mt. iv 24 they brought to Him all those that were ill with 
divers® infirmities, and demoniacs and the paralysed, 
and lunatics and the lame, and He healed them all 
(Mt. iv 24). 








In this passage the words ‘and there was a great quiet’ to ‘and they 
obey Him’ have evidently been brought in through confusion from 
the earlier miracle of stilling the storm; but the verses (Mk. iv 39 
and Lk. viii 25-26) which make up the passage appear also in close 
connexion in the Arabic Harmony (xi 35-38). That the stilling of 
the storm is in its right place in Diat. Arab. is attested by Ephraim 
(Moes. pp. 74-75). The concluding words from Mt. iv belong to yet 
another context. 

We turn back to the account of feeding the multitudes. Most of 
the circumstances are collected from the different accounts of the 
feeding of the jive thousand, much as we find them in Diat. Arab., 
though in a condensed form. But the healings which precede the 
miracle are from St Matthew’s account of the four thousand (Mt. xv 30 f), 
and in two separate contexts the older MS of the Acts of John gives 
four thousand as the number fed. The reading ‘five thousand’, which 
the later MS has in both passages, must be rejected as a palpable 
emendation. It is wholly improbable that a scribe should twice have 
made the unnatural mistake of connecting the four thousand with the 
five loaves in an account where almost all the details so clearly belong 
to the miracle of feeding the five thousand. It is equally improbable 
that the author himself twice wrote ‘four’ by mistake. The question 


1 For the reading see J. T. S. viii 259. 

2 For the reading see J. 7. S. loc. cit. 

® This is the reading of Pesh, in Mk. iv 39. syr. vt. is wanting here; but in 
Mt. viii 26 and Lk. viii 24 all authorities have ‘calm’, ° 

* For the reading, which agrees in a striking manner with syr. vt. against Pesh., 
see J. T, S. loc. cit. 

5 B, ‘stubborn,’ which is the reading of syr. vt. : Pesh. has ‘divers’. See J. T. S. 
viii p. 260. 
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arises: Did Tatian describe both miracles of feeding the multitudes, or 
were the two reduced to one? 

The silence of Ephraim’s Commentary on the subject of the second 
miracle and of the subsequent discourse on the leaven of the Pharisees, 
in which our Lord alludes to both miracles (Diat. Arab. xxiii 1-25), 
forced Zahn to omit these passages from his reconstruction of the 
Diatessaron text.' Having finished with Jn. v 46 [the passage which 
in Diat. Arab. (xxii 54) immediately precedes the second miracle and 
the discourse on the leaven], Ephraim goes on with the healing of the 
blind man at Bethsaida (Mk. viii 22 = Diat. Arab. xxiii 26), which 
in the Arabic comes just after the discourse on the leaven.* We might 
have expected from Ephraim some comment on the latter discourse even 
though he had thought it unnecessary to speak of the second miracle. 

If we turn now to Aphraates, we find in Hom. xxi 5 the following: 
‘Elisha satisfied a hundred men from a little bread ; and Jesus satisfied 
Jour thousand from five loaves, besides women and children.’ This 
surely is a significant statement in view of the fact of its double 
occurrence in the Acts of John.* 

We turn next to Solomon of Basra. He is a rather late writer 
(saec. xiii); but in a work entitled Zhe Book of the Bee* he has culled 
information from a variety of Syriac sources, some of which go back 
ultimately to the fourth century, and even to the Old Syriac and the 


Diatessaron itself. Thus his first chapter is clearly based upon 
Aphraates (Hom. xvii 7). On p. 91 he gives us an Encratite explana- 
tion of the locusts eaten by St John the Baptist which probably took 
its rise from a reading in the Diatessaron.’ On p. 94 we are told that 


1 See Forschungen sur Gesch. d. N. T. Kanons i. pp. 161-162, 258. 

2 In the transition from Jn. v 46 to Mk. viii 22 there is no indication of any 
gap in the text under comment. One passage is dovetailed into the other quite 
naturally. ‘Si autem propter miracula crediderunt (sc. Moysi), licet ignorantes, 
Moyses responsum dedit pro Christo, quod oporteat ei fidem habere propter ipsius 
signa et miracula (Jn.). Iuxta gradum fidet caeco sanatio contigit, ut Dominus 
oculos invisibiles et visibiles ei daret’ (Mk.) &c. (Moes. p. 152). There would be 
perhaps a certain temptation for the harmonist to bring together the two cures, of 
the sick man at Bethesda (Jn. v), and of the blind man at Bethsaida (Mk. viii). 

3 I do not consider that the evidence from Ephraim’s Commentary and this 
passage of Aphraates is put out of court by the circumstance that elsewhere both 
these writers shew themselves acquainted with the fact that there were two 
miracles, for they were both familiar with the ‘ Separate’ Gospels as well as with 
the Diatessaron. 

* Ed. Budge. References will be to the pages of Dr. Budge’s English translation. 

5 See Rendel Harris Fragments of the Commentary of Ephrem Syrus upon the 
Diatessaron p.17. According to Isho‘dad the Diat. said: ‘ His meat was honey 
and milk of the mountains.’ Dr. Rendel Harris emends this to ‘ milk and honey of 
the mountains’. Isho‘dad goes on to give various explanations which he has read. 
One of these changes ‘locusts’ into a like-sounding word meaning a sort of root, 
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‘Bar-Abba was called Jesus’. This comes from the ‘Evangelion 
da-Mepharreshe’, or Old Syriac, as Bar Salibi (possibly Solomon’s 
immediate authority) had observed a century earlier. On p. 94 again, 
the purple robe put upon our Lord is said to have been a present 
to the Maccabees ‘from the emperors of the Greeks’. This is also 
found in Bar Salibi, who may have got it from St Ephraim." 

Now on p. 92 (Book of the Bee) we find, in the course of a short 
notice of our Lord’s miracles, the following passage: ‘He wrought 
miracles, healed the sick . . . He satisfied five thousand with five loaves 
and there remained twelve basketfuls ; and with seven loaves and two 
fishes He satisfied four thousand (men), besides women and children, 
and there remained seven basketfuls. And some writers say that our 
Lord satisfied forty thousand men and women and children with five 
loaves.’ 

The coupling of the ¢wo fishes with the seven loaves may be a mere 
slip ; but what were the da¢a that enabled ‘some writers’ to compute 
that the women and children, if counted in, would swell the number 
of those fed with five loaves to forty thousand? There is no obvious 
reason why the five thousand should have been multiplied by eight. 
But suppose that some writer has found it stated somewhere (perhaps 
in a copy of the Diatessaron itself) that four thousand were fed with 
five loaves, and the explanation is obvious. He is perplexed, looks 
about for a means of reconciling the statement with the narrative in 
Mt. xiv and Mk: vi, and hits upon the emendation ‘forty’ for ‘four’ 
(arb‘in for aré'd), accounting for the odd thirty-five thousand by the 
inclusion of the women and children. 

Ephraim in his comments on the (first) miracle (Moes. pp. 132-135) 
has a further point of agreement with the other authorities just quoted : 
like them he omits all reference to the fishes.? This may be a mere 
coincidence ; but when we know that Tatian for Encratite reasons 
changed the locusts which John ate into milk, it does not appear 
incredible that he should have got rid of the fishes upon similar 
grounds. 


thus effecting a compromise between the Encratite reading of Tatian and the text of 
the separate Gospels. This is the explanation given by Solomon. It may be 
remarked that Aphraates seems to have preferred the orthodox reading, for in one 
place he says rather pointedly, ‘ John was eating the locusts that fly ’ (vi. 13). 

1 Lamy i 589. 

2 Cf. Moes. p. 133: ‘Sed considera vim eius creatricem omnia penetrantem. 
Dominus paululum panis sumpsit et in ictu oculi multiplicavit. Quod homines per 
decem menses operoso labore faciunt et convertunt, decem digiti eius subito 
fecerunt.’ Lower down: ‘panes isti azymi quasi feminae steriles et filiis orbae 
per benedictiones eius creverunt et duodecim cophinorum fragmentis, quae ex eis 
nascebantur, multiplicati sunt.’ 
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In the other passage in the Acts of John (p. 17) where the feeding of 
four thousand is mentioned there is a somewhat vague reference to 
a second miracle of feeding the multitudes. Perhaps the author has 
the separate Gospels in mind; but on the other hand it is quite possible 
that Tatian himself, after describing one miracle fully, made some such 
passing allusion to the fact that there had been another. 

The second passage that we have to consider comes on pp. 18-19 
(transl. 15-16). It deals with events from the Passion to the Ascension 
of our Lord. As no very useful purpose would be served by attempting 
to exhibit the account here given by the side of that in Diat. Arab., 
I will simply give the story as told in our Acts, together with the 
principal Gospel references, and then try to compare it with what may 
be gathered from the extant authorities for the original Diatessaron 
account. 

‘ And after thirty-two years, after the thirty-third had commenced .. . 
they delivered Him to the hegem6n, and scourged Him and stripped 
Him of His garments, and mocked Him, and spat in His face, and 
wove a crown of thorns and placed it on His head (cf. Mt. xxvii 26 ff), 
and crucified Him on the wood, and gave Him vinegar and gall to 
drink, and smote Him with a spear in His side’ [Jn. xix 34; cf. 
Mt. xxvii 49¢ (?)], and He cried out with His mighty voice (cf. 
Mt. xxvii 50, Mk. xv 37, Lk. xxiii 34") on the cross.” And when 
the preaching of the prophets was accomplished (cf. Jn. xix 28) the 
sun was darkened (Lk. xxiii 44) from the sixth hour to the ninth, and 
there was darkness over the whole earth on the Friday (‘ardbhté) ; 
and the veil of the temple was rent (Mt. xxvii 51): and the boulders *® 
and rocks, which blocked up the entrances to the tombs around 
Jerusalem, were split, and the dead came forth and entered into the 
city (Mt. xxvii 52, 53), crying out with their voices ; and they came and 


1 B adds ‘and there flowed from it blood and water’. These words may have 
been inserted by a scribe from Jn. xix 34; but the reading differs from Pesh., 
which has ‘and immediately there came forth’ for ‘and there flowed from it’, 
while the latter reading is that given by Jacob of Serug in a Homily in which he 
is plainly using the Diatessaron (see below, ‘ Jacob of Serug and the Diatessaron ’) ; 
and so the words in B probably belong to the original text of the Acts. 

2 Badds: ‘My Father forgive them’ (Lk. xxiii 34). The genuineness of these 
words will be discussed presently. On the reading ‘ His mighty voice ’ see J.7.S. 
viii 259. 

5 Lit. ‘wheels’ ie ar) The meaning which the word has here may be 
illustrated by its use in Eccl. xii 6, where in the singular it renders baba, ‘a wheel 
(for raising water). The Syriac translator evidently missed the meaning of the 
passage in the Heb.—‘ or ever .. . the wheel be broken at the well ’—and rendered 
‘or ever... the wheel run over the well’, taking ‘the wheel’ to be a circular 
stone for blocking the well’s mouth. 
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worshipped Him as He hung on the wood ; and many of them are still 
alive. And they took Him down from the wood, and a certain man 
full of truth, Joseph the councillor (Lk. xxiii 50), wrapped Him in 
a swathe of linen, and laid Him in the tomb; and on the third day 
He rose from the dead ; and we saw Him, and felt Him (cf. Lk. xxiv 39) 
and believed (cf. Jn. xx 29) and affirmed that He is the Word which 
became flesh and dwelt amongst us. And ‘He ascended into heaven 
and sat at the right hand of His Father (cf. Mk. xvi 19) ; and He has 
given us power to give life and blessings to every one who believes in 
His name. And He said to us: Go forth, make disciples, and baptize 
them in the name of the Father and the Son and the Holy Spirit 
(Mt. xxviii 19); every one that believes and is baptized shall live’ 
(Mk. xvi 16). 

In view of the evidence already produced for the use of the Diates- 
saron in the Acts of John this passage cannot fail to raise some fresh 
speculation as to the original Diatessaron account of the Passion. 
Unfortunately in the case of most of the points which arise there is 
not sufficient independent evidence to justify a definite view; and in 
what follows I wish for the most part to suggest possibilities only and 
not to advocate theories. 

1. In the words ‘ My Father forgive them’, 2 must, it appears to me, 
preserve the original reading of the Acts. It is highly improbable that 
a scribe, or annotator, acquainted only with the text of the separate 
Gospels, would have inserted this saying here, out of the Gospel 
order, instead of the cry from Mt. and Mk., or the other cry from 
Lk. (xxiii 46). But for a writer familiar with the Diatessaron it would 
probably have been quite natural to do so. Diat. Arab. (lii 6) puts the 
saying immediately before the cry in Lk. xxiii 46, thus: ‘And Jesus 
said, My Father forgive them... And Jesus, crying again with a loud 
voice, said, My Father, into Thy hands,’ &c. In Ephraim’s Commentary 
the words are cited three times (Moes. pp. 117, 256, 265), in no case 
in the Gospel order. The first citation comes long before the Passion ; 
the second in the course of a comment on the other cry (‘into Thy 
hands’, &c.) ; the third later still. 

2. The piercing of the side is placed before our Lord’s death. This 
is also the case in some of our best Greek MSS (including 8, B and Z), 
Jn. xix 34 being interpolated after Mt. xxvii 49 in the form, ‘ but another 
took a spear and pierced His side, and there came out water and blood.’ 
Now, as Prof. Burkitt has pointed out, ‘there is no [known] Syriac 
evidence’ for this.' But in a Greek MS of the eleventh century there 
is, as is well known, a gloss opposite to Mt. xxvii 49 which says that the 
words ‘but another took a spear’, &c., followed here in ‘the historical 

1 Op. cit. i 169. 
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Gospel of Diodorus and Tatian’. On this Mr Hamlyn Hill observes : 
* As no such person or Gospel is known, Diodorus may be a mistake for 
Diatessaron.’ The MS in question is cod. 72 of the Gospels (Brit. Mus. 
5647). That it came from the East, having belonged at one time to 
a certain Michael, Metropolitan of Basra, may perhaps count in favour 
of the view that the gloss contains an element of truth. On the other 
hand, Ephraim certainly places the incident after the death (Moes. p. 259). 
But his reference to it is followed by the remark: ‘This was done that 
they might know that He was alive after death,’ which seems to shew 
that the other alternative was present to his mind.” This inference may 
be strengthened by another consideration. In Jn. xix 34 the order 
‘blood and water’ has overwhelming Greek and other MS testimony ;* 
but in the interpolation in Mt. the order appears to be always ‘water 
and blood’. Now Ephraim uses both orders. In Moes. p. 260 we 
find ‘exiit sanguis et aqua’; but on p. 245, ‘mysterium aquae et 
sanguinis ex latere Christi’; and in Carm. Nistb. xxxix 7, ‘there came 
out from Him water and blood.’ It is possible, therefore, that some 
copies of the Diatessaron had the interpolation, while in others it was 
corrected into agreement with the ‘Separate’ Gospel. We shall see 
later on that Jacob of Serug, in a Homily in which he makes consider- 
able use of the Diatessaron, evidently quotes from a text (whether of 
Diat. or of the separate Gospels) in which the order was ‘water and 
blood’. We have already seen that he read ‘and there flowed from 
it’ with MS B of Acts of John against Pesh., which has ‘and immediately 
there came forth’. 

3. The precise statement that ‘the sun was darkened from the sixth 
hour to the ninth, and there was darkness over the whole earth on the 
Friday’* is somewhat striking. Nor does it stand alone: Ephraim 
(Moes. p. 215), in a comment on Lk. xxi 36, writes: ‘Alii dicunt ad 
solos apostolos haec dicta esse, ut si feria sexta® sol defectura sit, 
confortarentur.’ 

Now Dr James has incidentally pointed out (/.7.S. vii 566 f) two 
other passages in which the ‘av@dh/é4 is mentioned in connexion with 
the darkness. The first of these is in the very ancient Greek (Leucian) 


! Earliest Life of Christ p. 249. 

2 Cf. Rendel Harris The Diatessaron of Tatian p. 51. 

* So Pesh. Unfortunately syr. vt. is not extant at this place. 

* ‘Ardbhid : this is the regular Syriac word for ‘ Friday’, pace Dr James (in 
J.T.S. vii 567) ; cf. Mk. xv 42, where Pesh. renders wapacxevh, 5 tom: mpoodBBarov 
by ‘ the evening of the ‘arZbhta, which is before the Sabbath’, S has no equivalent 
of rapackevn, but says simply, ‘and it was on the Sabbath.’ ‘Ari#bhta has nothing 
to do with the idea of ‘ preparation’, and hence Prof. Burkitt rightly renders 
‘ Friday’ when the word occurs in syr. vt. as a translation of mapacxev?. 

° No doubt the word in the original Syriac was ‘ariibhia. 
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Acts of John (Bonnet Act. Apost. Apocr. 11 i 199): And when on the 
Friday (ré dpovBérw) He was hung (on the cross), at the sixth hour 
of the day there came darkness over all the earth . . . And (He) said, 
‘John, unto the multitudes down below in Jerusalem I am being cruci- 
fied, and pierced with lances and reeds, and vinegar and gall is given 
Me to drink.’ 

In translating dpovBarw by ‘Friday’ I have adopted Hilgenfeld’s 
conjecture—which Dr James seems to accept,’ and which I feel sure 
is correct—that the word is simply a transliteration of xnamy (‘ardbhia). 
Hilgenfeld further suggested that the word was taken from a Hebrew 
Gospel ; and certainly its juxtaposition with the mention of the darkness 
renders it highly probable that the writer of the Leucian Acts is borrowing 
from a Semitic original. “Arébhté means primarily ‘evening’, ‘sunset’, 
being derived from 3"y ‘to grow dark’, ‘set’ (of the sun). The play upon 
the double meaning of the word (‘ sunset’ and ‘ Friday’) is met with more 
than once in Syriac writers, as we shall see ; but the pun is not actually 
made in every case: it is sometimes hinted at or referred to (cf. the 
passage in the Syriac Acts of John above, and the remark of Ephraim), 
as if the writer had in mind some well-known context in which it stood. 
Let us examine the passage in the Leucian Acts more closely. 

It has two other coincidences with the Syriac Acts: (1) the piercing 
of the side is apparently placed before the death—if indeed this is done 
intentionally in either set of Acts; and (2) it is said that our Lord was 
given ‘ vinegar and gall’ to drink. It might be supposed that the author 
of the Syriac Acts is here copying from the Leucian. But I do not 
think that this is the case, for an orthodox writer—as our author 
undoubtedly was—who had the Gospel narrative before him would 
scarcely go out of his way to copy such a meagre account of the 
Passion as that in the Greek Acts, one, moreover, in which the events 
described are mentioned with the sole purpose of saying that they did 
not happen to the real but only to the docetic Christ. Further, the 
peculiarities of the Syriac account are not confined to the matter which 
it has in common with the Greek. 

Can we find any connecting link which will account for these coinci- 
dences? In the first place, it now seems probable that the writer of 
the Syriac Acts was familiar with the Diatessaron. And we know 
that in the Diatessaron it was said that the drink, or one of the drinks, 
offered to Christ on the cross was ‘vinegar and gall’. We have seen 
also that Ephraim speaks in his Commentary of the failing of the sun as 
having taken place on Friday (feria sexta); that there is some reason 


1 J.T.S. loc. cit. 
* Cp. Ephraim’s Commentary (Moes. p. 245): ‘And they gave Him to drink 
vinegar and gall.’ 


Pp2 
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to suppose that he was acquainted with the interpolation which placed 
the piercing of the side before our Lord’s death ; and that this addition 
may have found a place in some copies of the Diatessaron. This 
suggests the possibility that Tatian and the author of the Leucian Acts 
may have used a common source. Here then comes in Hilgenfeld’s 
suggestion that the passage in the Greek Acts is based upon the 
Hebrew Gospel. We know for a fact that the Diatessaron contained 
matter drawn from apocryphal Gospels. There are two clear coinci- 
dences with the Gospel of Peter, viz. the cry of woe uttered by the 
people as they returned from Calvary,’ and the words spoken by 
the young man to the women at the tomb (ever c. 13): ‘ He is risen 
and gone away thither, whence He was sent.’ Compare Aphraates 
(xx 11; Wright, p. 385)—‘ And those angels said to Mary, He is risen 
and gone away to Him that sent Him’—where he is probably quoting 
from the Diatessaron.2? In common with the Hebrew Gospel, the 
Harmony had an account of a light on Jordan at our Lord’s baptism. 
The employment of this Gospel by the author of the Leucian Acts 
as well as by Tatian would well account for at least two of the coinci- 
dences in the Greek and Syriac Acts of John. 

The other writer quoted by Dr James who couples the darkness with 
Friday is Solomon of Basra, who, as we have seen, sometimes preserves 
very early traditions. He writes: ‘As regards the name ‘ard@bhia, it 
was not known until this time [i.e. the time of the Passion], but that 
day was called the sixth day. And when the sun became dark, and 
the divine care also set (‘erdath) and abandoned the Israelitish people, 
that day was called ‘ar#idhté.’ This explanation is probably a pure 
fancy; but it may have been a very early one. It evidently rose out 
of the pun on the double meaning of ‘ar@d/té ; but it does seem further 
to imply that the inventor of the etymology was acquainted with a 
Gospel text in which the mention of Friday came in connexion with 
the three hours of darkness.* 

4. What was our author’s authority for the statement that the dead 
came to worship Christ on the cross? He is on the whole a sober 
writer, and seems here to be telling the Gospel story as it was known to 
him. It is not obvious what motive could have prompted an orthodox 


1 See Burkitt i 413, note on Lk. xxiii 48 ; and Gosp. of Pet. c. 7. 

? See Robinson The Gosp. acc. to Peter p. 29. It is probable that the Diat. had 
other features in common with Peter: see the next Note. 

% Compare Ephraim (Lamy i 695): ‘Three days are counted to Christ, as to 
Jonah. Lo, there is the ‘aribhta whose light set (‘arabh) from the people’, &c. 
The same statement will meet us in Jacob of Serug in a Homily in which it is 
certain that he is using the Diatessaron (see the next Note, on ‘ Jacob of Serug and 
the Diatessaron’), 
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writer to set down in prose such a glaring perversion of St Matthew’s 
Gospel,—unless indeed he had found it in some authorized text. 

5. The words ‘and we felt Him and believed’ may be a confused 
reminiscence of Lk. xxiv 39 (Diat. Arab. liv 4) and Jn. xx 29 
(Diat. Arab. liv 22); but as they stand they forcibly remind us of 
the well-known passage in Ignatius of Antioch (Smyrn. 3), which, as 
St Jerome informs us, was found in the ‘Nazarene’ Gospel: ‘When 
the Lord came to Peter and those with him, He said: ‘Take hold, 
feel Me, and see that I am not an incorporeal demon. And straightway 
they touched Him and believed, being convinced by His flesh and by 
His Spirit.’* I see no objection to supposing that this passage was 
used by Tatian; it would have furnished him with a plausible pretext 
for omitting the mention of the broiled fish in Lk. xxiv 42.° 

6. The account of the Ascension with which the passage closes 
has already been discussed (see /. 7. .S. viii 257) in connexion with 
a similar account on p. 4 of these Acts. It was seen that the command 
to baptize (Mt. xxviii 19) is brought into close connexion with the 
Ascension, which is described in the language of Mk. and Lk. com- 
bined, the arrangement being in close agreement with that found in 
the Arabic Harmony. 


II. JACOB OF SERUG AND THE DIATESSARON. 


Jacos of Serug died in 521. In the first volume of his Homiies, 
published by Bedjan in 1905,‘ there are three on Baptism. The 
second of these treats of the baptism of our Lord; and it seems clear 
that Jacob either has the Diatessaron before him as he writes or is very 
familiar with its contents. On p. 174, and again on p. 179, he alludes 
to a fire between the banks of the Jordan. Pp. 183-185 are taken up 


1 We shall presently find something very similar in Jacob of Serug’s account of 
the crucifixion. 

2 Westcott Introduction to the Study of the Gospels eighth ed. p. 467. 

® ‘The use of Jp}a “ devil” [in S and C at Mt. xiv 26, and in S at Mt. vi 49] as 
an equivalent for ¢4vracya’, writes Prof. Burkitt, ‘has a curious echo of the 
famous saying of our Lord quoted by Ignatius and taken according to Jerome from 
the ‘‘ Nazarene” Gospel. . .. It is obvious that the saying goes back to a Semitic 
origin and that the original word corresponding to 3a:pémov was 0. The same 
may be said of mvedya in Lk. xxiv 39’ (op. cit. ii 281). But, since it is probable 
on independent grounds that Tatian used the Hebrew Gospel, is it not a legitimate 
conjecture that ‘ devil’ was the reading of the Diat. in the same passages as in 
syr. vt., and that Tatian was influenced in his choice of the word by the passage 
which Ignatius quotes ? 

* A second volume appeared in 1906. 
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with a description of this event, which includes references to all the 
details which Isho'dad tells us were contained in the Diatessaron account. 
The fire (nérd: Isho'dad speaks of a ‘light’, 2Z@hrd) is constantly 
mentioned ; thus on p. 183: ‘The waters were ablaze (odtoqh/ ) with 
lightnings of flame, for the living Fire had come to baptism that in them 
He might bathe.’ On pp. 184 and 188 the attendant angels are 
spoken of. On p. 184 it is said that clouds of light flew and stood by, 
and that the waves of Jordan were fixed from flowing.’ 

I have further collected a number of Gospel readings from Jacob’s 
Homilies which agree more or less strikingly with syr. vt., or with known 
Diatessaron readings, against Pesh. It must suffice here to quote only 
a few of these and refer the reader to the pages of Prof. Burkitt's 
Evangelion da-Mepharreshe for an estimate of their significance. 

(1) Mt. vi 11=Bedj. i 218 (see Burkitt ii 104 ff, 268 f) 

ehroasy furso? foawd Cc oo 
Give us the constant bread of the day. 
(z) Mt. xvi 18 = Bedj. i 476, 477, 488 (see Burkitt ii 119, 156, 170) 
Od qaicaw I Qaray Modo 
And the gate-bars of Sheol do not conquer it. 
(3) Mt. xviii 22 = Bedj. ii 404, 405 (see Burkitt ii 121) 
FT omemmed SBS» saa 
Seven for seventy times (i. e. seventy times seven). 
(4) Lk. vii 14 = Bedj. ii 341 (see Burkitt ii 131, 194) 
ee Lb? ra.) loads bred. 
Youth, youth, to thee I say, arise. 
(5) Jn. xiii 5 = Bedj. ii 458, 461, 465 (see Burkitt ii 142) 
d Lise uswilo 
And He cast water into a dish. 

Any one who has studied Prof. Burkitt’s book will see at a glance that 
Jacob has a Gospel text before him other than that of Pesh. One or 
two more readings characteristic of syr. vt. and Diat. will meet us in 
the course of the following pages. 

We are not now surprised when in a series of Homilies on Holy 
Week we find Jacob unmistakably following the Diatessaron in his 
treatment of the Passion. The order of events from the trial to the 
Resurrection * is, generally speaking, that of the Arabic Harmony ; but 

* For Isho‘dad’s account see Rendel Harris Fragments of the Commentary of 
Ephrem Syrus upon the Diatessaron p. 43. 

* I choose this section for discussion because just here Jacob gives definite 
information relative to the Gospel arrangement in the text before him which can 
be checked from other sources. Up to this point it is more difficult to test his 


adherence to the Diatessaron, though he is evidently using a harmonized account, 
and exhibits readings which differ from Pesh. in favour of syr. vt. 
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Jacob enables us, with the help of Ephraim’s commentary and, in part, 
of Victor of Capua’s Latin Harmony (Codex Fuldensis), to make some 
interesting corrections in the Arabic order. Jacob’s order, checked as 
far as may be by the existing authorities, is as follows :— 

(1) p. 566. Judas’s repentance is placed after the trial: ‘And He 
went forth to die with evil-doers, Himself having done no evil. Then 
Judas, that lamp which went out in the midst of its fellows, repented 
and was ashamed of the wickedness he had done.’ This arrangement 
is supported by Ephraim (Moes. p. 239) and Diat. Arab. 

(2) p. 569. Lamentations of the women on the way to Calvary. 

(3) p- 570. Christ is nailed to the cross. The robbers are not 
mentioned here; but it is implied later on that they were crucified 
simultaneously with our Lord. 

(4) p. 571. Enumeration of instruments prepared on Calvary: nails 
for the hands and feet ; a lance ; gall, or wormwood (Jacob says it was 
to be eaten ; but he is influenced by Ps. Ixix 21, which he quotes), and 
vinegar.' The word ‘lance’ (|m:05) is that used by St Ephraim to 
describe the weapon with which our Lord’s side was pierced (Lamy i 621). 
The Peshitta has ‘spear’ (JKu2c\). The only drink given to Christ of 
which St Ephraim makes mention in his commentary is ‘vinegar and 
gall’ (Moes. p. 245). It is probable that in the Diatessaron this was 
the only drink offered on the cross, for in a Homily on the Good Thief 
(Bedj. ii p. 442) Jacob says that the ‘gall and vinegar’ were held out 
ona reed. On pp. 571 and 572 Jacob says that ‘they had given Him 
wine to drink as He was setting forth’, but that He would not drink 
it (cf. Mt. xxvii 34, Mk. xv 23) because it was not prophesied of Him 
that He should drink wine. The gall and vinegar, however, He took 
in accordance with Ps. lxix 21. Neither in Diat. Arab. nor in Ephraim’s 
commentary is there mention of any drink offered before the actual 
crucifixion. 

(5) p. 572. The parting of the garments and casting lots. 

(6) p. 574. The inscription: given variously as ‘This is the King 
of the Jews’ and ‘ This Jesus is the King of the Jews’. It was written 
in Hebrew, Greek, and Latin. It is called a ‘tablet’, lage (i.e. airrd- 
xvov), the Diat. and syr. vt. word for érvypady in Lk. xxiii 38: Pesh. has 
‘ writing’, loko (see Burkitt of. cit. i 411, ii 138). 

(7) p. 580. The ‘robbers’. Christ was bound to the cross with 
robbers [see no. (3), above]. 

(8) One of the ‘robbers’ repents. 

p. 581. The penitent ‘robber’ reads on the ‘tablet’ (here spelt 


Cf. vol. i p. 500: ‘ Unless they give me vinegar and gall to drink the prophecy is 
devoid of meaning.’ 
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ke\2) ‘This is the King’: ‘but with or without the writing He would 
have been confessed as Master and Lord of the Garden of Eden. 
Jacob uses the word ‘robber’ (Jena) throughout. The two criminals 
are called ‘evil-doers’ in S at Mt. xxvii 38 (Gr. Ayora/), and by S, C, 
and Pesh. at Lk. xxiii 32, 39 (Gr. xaxovpyous). At Mt. xxvii 38 and 
Mk. xv 27 Pesh. has ‘ bandits’ (bjwaS, i.e. Agora‘); but at Mk. xv 27 
S has ‘robbers’, and we may infer from Jacob’s repeated use of this 
word that it was that employed in the Diatessaron. 

p. 582. ‘He hangs on the wood and gives the Garden to Faith; 
and because it believed that He was able to give, straightway He gave.’ 

The darkness, which follows here in Diat. Arab. and Ephraim’s com- 
mentary, is not mentioned by Jacob till after the death ; but it is said 
then that it took place from the sixth to the ninth hour, and that the 
death was at the ninth hour.” 

The order of events thus far agrees with Diat. Arab. Ephraim in his 
commentary speaks of the repentance of the thief on the right hand 
before the offering of the vinegar and gall. But we need not conclude 
that Diat. had that order. It is quite natural that, having said that the 
two men were crucified with Christ, he should go straight on to speak 
of the repentance of one of them. 

(9) p- 584. The death: ‘He cried out with the voice, and left His 
Spirit in the hand of His Father’ (cf. Lk. xxiii 46; Diat. Arab. lii 7; 
Moes. p. 254). 

(10) p. 584. Splitting of the rocks, trembling of the mountains (cf. 
Ephr. Moes. 257), earthquake. Here the darkness is mentioned ; and 
Jacob seems to imply a reading in Diat. to the effect that the sun was 
darkened and again shone forth*; cf. Ephr. (Moes. 257): ‘Tres horas sol 
obtenebratus est, et postea denuo luxit.’* The same reading is implied 
in Lamy i 695 and 697. Also Jacob says repeatedly that the darkness 
took place ‘at noon’ (p. 584), or ‘in the middle of the day’ (pp. 591- 


1 Paradise is constantly referred to in this Homily as ‘the Garden’, and two or 
three times as ‘ the Garden of Eden’. In Bedj. vol. ii, beginning on p. 428, there 
is a Homily on The Robber on the Right Hand. At the end (p. 446) we read as 
follows: ‘Amen, O man, He was saying to him, Believe and affirm that with me 
thou shalt be im the Garden of Eden.’ This is a well-established Diatessaron 
reading (see Burkitt ii 138, 304) at Lk. xxiii 43: Pesh. has ‘ Paradise’. 

? So also Aphraates xii 6-7. 

3 In another Homily (vol. i p. 500) Jacob quotes the O. T. in support of this’ idea : 
‘ Unless the sun be darkened and (again) shine at the crucifixion, why was it said 
“ there shall be light at the time of evening” ?’ (Zech. xiv 7). 

* From this point it seems clear that Jacob has Ephraim’s commentary before 
him. There are several coincidences of thought and language; but he is not 
merely dependent on the commentary, for he presently gives us information about 
the Diat. which cannot be gathered directly from Ephraim’s work. 
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592, 603); cf. Gosp. of Peter, cc. 5 and 6, which has both these pecu- 
liarities. 

(11) p. 586. ‘The dead came forth that they might chant praises 
to Him with Hosannas.’ Compare with this the striking passage in the 
Syriac Acts of John p. 18 (transl. 16): ‘and the dead came forth and 
entered into the city crying out with their voices ; and they came, and 
worshipped Him as He hung on the wood.’ Was there not some 
foundation for this in the Diatessaron ? 

(12) pp. 588-589. The piercing of the side with a ‘lance’ (on this 
word see above). The reading of Jn. xix 34 here given is worthy of 
notice, since it differs from that of Pesh. and agrees in part with that 
found in the later MS (B) of the Acts of John. 


Jacob : ehaoyo [iso cise of30 o129 adislo 
‘ And they pierced His side, and there flowed from it water and blood.’ 


Acts of John, A and B: ot2_> J\20d> woranwo 


B+ .bosco be ar ofio 
‘ And they struck Him with a spear in His side, (B+) and there flowed 
Srom it blood and water, 


Pesh. : JKn00S> of%-> connrto Wongehco/ co W? 
eLisoo for was Jnroo 


‘ But one of the soldiers struck Him in His side with a spear, and 
straightway there came forth blood and water.’ 


The evidence of syr. vt. is lost. Ephr. (Moes. p. 260) has: ‘exiit 
sanguis et aqua.’ Elsewhere Ephraim has the order ‘ water and blood’. 
On p. 589 Jacob repeats the order ‘water and blood’, and also the 
word 09% ‘flowed’: ‘Water and blood, for the forming of spiritual 
babes, flowed from the side of the Living One who died to quicken 
Adam... water flowed that He might declare that He was even dead, 
and blood flowed that again He might teach that He was alive when 
dead’? (cf. Ephraim’s comment on the words ‘exiit sanguis et aqua’: 
‘et hoc factum est, ut scirent Christum post mortem vivere’). The agree- 
ment between the Acts of John and Jacob in reading ‘and there flowed 
from it’ is curious; while the order ‘water and blood’, found also in 
Ephraim, suggests the influence of the interpolation in Mt. xxvii 49, in 
which it is all but invariable. 

(13) p. 592. ‘The light set (‘avadh) on the Friday (‘ar@bhtd) that 
it might teach who was the Light.’ See above, the discussion of similar 
Statements in Acts of John and other writings. 


1 The same order is twice given in. vol. i p. 162, and in vol, ii p. 227 we read: 
‘ The Son of God put on a body, and made to flow from it water and blood? 
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(14) p. §93- Joseph (of Arimathaea) begs the Body and lays it in 
a tomb in a garden. There is no mention of Nicodemus, who in Diat. 
Arab. is coupled with Joseph (cf. Jn. xix 39), nor is he referred to in 
Ephraim’s commentary. In Cod. Fudd. Nicodemus helps to take the 
Body from the cross, but Joseph alone lays it in the tomb. 

(15) p. 600. The Jews ask fora guard. They (or the soldiers) roll 
the stone to the tomb’s mouth and seal it.’ There can be little doubt 
that this was so in the Diatessaron. Ephraim (Moes. 266) puts the 
rolling and sealing of the stone together, and implies that both alike 
were precautionary measures to prevent the Body from being stolen: 
‘ Lapis sigillo firmatus appositus est, ut custodiret illud lapidem, cuius 
sigillo fideles custodiuntur.’ His point is that this was a futile pro- 
ceeding. 

This may help to account for an otherwise perplexing reading in 
Pesh. at Mt. xxvii 60: ‘and ¢hey rolled a great stone and cast it over 
the door of the sepulchre and departed’ The italicized verbs are 
plural, though those preceding are all singular, and the only possible 
subject is ‘Joseph’.2 Evidently we have here another example of the 
use of apocryphal material by Tatian: he doubtless got the idea that 
the stone was placed by the Jews, or soldiers, from the Gospel of 
Feter c. 8. 

We now get some further light on the Diatessaron—Tatian’s method 
of dealing with the angels at the tomb. In Diat. Arab. all the Gospel 
accounts are represented. First we have St Matthew’s ‘angel’ sitting on 
the stone ; then St Mark’s ‘ young man’ inside the tomb ; then St Luke’s 
‘two men’ suddenly appearing inside the tomb; and lastly St John’s 
‘two angels’ appearing to Magdalene. But Cod. Fudd. omits St Mark’s 
‘young man’, and apparently makes only one ange/ speak to Magdalene. 
Tatian, if we may trust Jacob of Serug, seems to have concluded from 
the Gospel accounts that there were in all three angels at the tomb, 
one outside and two inside (cf. Ephraim [Lamy i 683] who says that 
‘three angels at the tomb’ witnessed the resurrection). He identified 
St Mark’s ‘young man’ with St Matthew’s ‘angel’, and St John’s ‘two 


! This statement is repeated on pp. 616, 633. 

? In the Arabic account of the burial the above words from Mt. xxvii 60 are 
placed after Jn. xix 42, which is given thus: ‘ And they /¢/t Jesus there because 
the sabbath had entered in, and because the tomb was nigh at hand.’ The word 
1,55, ‘they left,’ presupposes the use of the verb Maa in the Syriac copy before the 
Arabic translator. If aoa (‘laid’: Gr. 2@nxay) had stood there, asin S and Pesh., we 
should have expected \yaudy in the Arabic. The use of maa instead of 
Suggests that the person, or persons, who buried the Lord departed at once, and 


fits in perfectly with the view that Tatian made the Jews, and not Joseph, place 
the stone over the tomb. 
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angels’ with St Luke’s ‘two men’. When the women (including 
Magdalene) arrive they see an angel outside (Mt.); then “wo ange/s 
appear and enter the tomb and stand one at the head and one at the feet 
(Lk., Jn.), and speak with the women (Lk.); then the women depart, 
and through fear tell no one (Mk. ; so Diat. Arab.) ; then another Mary 
(not Magdalene) comes, sees the empty tomb, tells Peter and John, and 
is afterwards addressed by the one ange/' who is without. This Mary 
is identified by Ephraim, and apparently by Jacob, with the Blessed 
Virgin. She speaks with Jesus in the garden, and then goes and tells 
the disciples that she has seen the Lord. The following is a summary 
of Jacob of Serug’s treatment of the narrative :— 

(16) p. 604. Am angel rolls away the stone (Mt. xxviii 2), before the 
arrival of the women (p. 605). 

(17) p. 606. Then amge/s enter the tomb and stand one at the head 
and one at the feet. This is taken from St John’s account of Magdalene 
at the tomb, Jn. xx 11-12 being placed in connexion with (or instead 
of) Lk. xxiv 4-7. Ephraim in his commentary does not speak of the 
visit of the women, but he evidently refers to it in the words ‘lapis 
super quem angelus sedit’ (Moes. p. 266). P. 607. The ange/s shew 
the women the empty tomb (as the one angel and the young man in 
Mt. and Mk.). 


(18) p. 607. Mary (nowhere called Magdalene by Jacob) stands by 
the tomb. P. 608. While the ange/ (so Cod. Fuld., see above) is speaking 
with her she hears the footsteps of ‘the Son’ behind her? (Jn. xx 11 ff). 
Jacob here passes over Mary’s arrival at the tomb, and her announce- 


1 Jacob is quite explicit as to the one angel (cf. next note), It is true that 
Aphraates (xx 11) makes ‘angels’ speak to Mary at the sepulchre, and this 
in a passage where he is using the Diatessaron account. But it is reasonable to 
suppose that he is here confusing the account given in Jn. xx 12 with that 
in Diat. 

2 The passage in Aphr. referred to in the last note is as follows :—‘ And those 
angels said to Mary: He is risen and gone away to Him that sent Him’ (cf. the 
words spoken by the angel to the women in the Gospel of Peter c. 13). Now in 
Jn. xx 12 the angels say nothing to Mary about the resurrection ; they ask ‘Why 
weepest thou?’ and as soon as she has answered she turns and sees Jesus. It 
is clearly then to the Diatessaron account (copied from the Gospel of Peter) that 
Jacob refers when he says (pp. 607-608) : ‘ The Lord of Eden rose from the grave 
and remained in the garden ; He sought and found what He had lost, and returned 
to His place. Mary was standing, and the watcher (i.e. angel) was speaking with 
her and announcing to her concerning the resurrection with a loud voice. While the 
angel was speaking with her she turned round; and this is a wonder, why she was 
turning round. Why did she leave that conversation (otsLS.) of that angel and 
cut short his word?’ Bedjan’s text has ‘her word’; but two of his four MSS have 
‘his word’, and this seems to be required by the context; it is repeated a little 
further on that Mary turned ‘ while the angel was speaking with her’. 
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ment to and the arrival of Peter and John, but this is told in the next 
Homily. On p. 609 we have the words: ‘In the Garden of Joseph* 
He shewed Himself to the Blessed (woman)’: no doubt the B. V. M. 
is meant. 

(19) p. 617 (next Homily). Mary comes on Sunday to the tomb 
(Jn. xx 1). Jn. xx 1 is omitted by Diat. Arab. and Cod. Fudd.,* but 
Ephraim has it (Moes. p. 267). Mary relates to Peter and John: ‘they 
have taken away my Lord and I know not where they have laid Him’ 
(Jn. xx 2). 

Ephraim’s (and, apparently, Jacob’s) identification of this Mary with 
the Mother of our Lord makes it certain that in the Diatessaron she was 
not called Magdalene. The reason for this may be gathered from Diat. 
Arab. Magdalene was one of the women who went first to the tomb; 
and Diat. Arab. concludes the account of the visit with Mk. xvi 8: 
‘and they said nothing to any one; for they were afraid.” We may 
feel fairly confident that this verse stood in the Diatessaron also rather 
than Mt. xxviii 8 or Lk. xxiv 9. Tatian would have felt the difficulty 
of reconciling either of the latter verses with Jn. xx 2. It would 
obviously be preferable to follow Mk. xvi 8, which says that the women 
did not tell any one, and to regard the announcement spoken of in 
Jn. xx 2 as the first intimation the disciples received of the resurrection. 
But since Mary Magdalene was one of the women who did not tell the 
news, it became necessary to change her identity in the Jn. narrative. 
This was probably done by merely omitting ‘ Magdalene’. 

(20) p. 618 ff. Peter and John came to the tomb (as in Jn. xx 3 ff). 

(21) p. 623. Departure of Peter and John. Mary’s conversation 
with the angel is not given here, probably because it was spoken of in 
the preceding Homily. 

Jacob of Serug’s use of the Diatessaron bears out the suspicion raised 
by the Acts of John that a considerable amount of re-editing had taken 
place before the copy was produced from which our Arabic version was 
made. Both Jacob and the Acts leave the further impression that 


1 Here we have another striking coincidence with the Gospel of Peter: cf. Peter 
c. 6: ‘And he took the Lord,... and brought Him into his own tomb which was 
called the Garden of Joseph.’ St. John, who alone mentions the garden, gives no 
hint that it belonged to Joseph. 

? At this point Cod. Fuld. shews plainly that the text of the underlying Harmony 
has been clumsily altered. The departure of the women is given in the words of 
Mt. xxviii 8: ‘currentes nuntiare discipulis eius.’ Then, without any mention 
of Magdalene, follows immediately Jn. xx 2: ‘currit ergo et uenit ad Simonem 
Petrum,’ &c. If for Mt. xxviii 8 we substitute (with Diat. Arab. liii 8) 
Mk. xvi 8°—‘and they said nothing to any one ; for they were afraid’—and then 
(with Ephraim and Jacob of Serug) introduce Jn. xx 1, we get the well-connected 
and very attractive arrangement which I believe was that of the Diatessaron. 
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Tatian incorporated into his Harmony traditions drawn from non- 
canonical sources rather more freely than is generally supposed. I have 
spoken for convenience of his copying from the Gospel of Peter. This 
presupposes a somewhat earlier date for that work than some scholars 
are ready to allow. But I have no wish to exclude the view that there 
may have been an early Pilate document which was the source of matter 
common to Justin Martyr and /e/er,' and that this may also have been 
used by Tatian. The following list of probable coincidences between 
the Diatessaron and Peter may prove useful :— 

(1) Peterc. 5. ‘And it was noon, and darkness covered all Judaea.’ 
Cf. Jac. Serug. Bedj. ii 584: ‘day fled and night entered in and stood 
in the midst of the noonday.’ P. 591: ‘in the middle of the day 
darkness descended and covered the earth.’ Cf. pp. 592, 603. 

(2) Peter c.6. ‘Then [i.e. after Christ was taken down from the 
cross] the sun shone, and it was found the ninth hour.’ Cf. Ephraim’s 
Com. on Diat. (Moes. 257): ‘tres horas sol obtenebratus est, et postea 
denuo luxit.’ Cf. Lamy i 695, 697 (Ephr.); Jac. Ser. ii 584 (con- 
tinuing the sentence quoted above—‘ and night entered in and stood in 
the midst of the noonday’): ‘that it might fill the place thereof (i.e. of 
the day) until it revived and came to its place’; and i 500: ‘unless the 
sun be darkened and (again) shine at the crucifixion, why was it said 
“there shall be light at the time of evening” ?’ 

(3) Peter c.6. ‘ His own tomb which was called the Garden of Joseph.’ 
Cf. Jac. Ser. ii 617: ‘in the Garden of Joseph He shewed Himself to 
the Blessed (woman).’ 

(4) Peter c. 7. ‘Woe for our sins: for the judgement and the end 
of Jerusalem hath drawn nigh.’ Cf. Aphraates p.271; Addai p. 27 ; 
Ephr. (Moes.) 245, 246. For full texts see Burkitt i 413. 

(5) Peter c. 8. The Jews and soldiers ro// the stone to the tomb’s 
mouth and seal it. Jac. Ser. ii 600, and compare Ephr. (Moes.) p. 266. 
See under no. (15), above. 

(6) Peter c. 13. ‘For He is risen and gone away thither, whence He 
was sent. Aphr. p. 384; Jac. Ser. ii 607. See notes to nos. (15) and 
(18), above ; and Burkitt i 527. 

The free use of the Diatessaron by a writer so late as Jacob 
of Serug is very instructive as shewing that the efforts of Rabbula 
(died 435) and Theodoret to get rid of the Harmony were attended 
with only partial success. There can be little doubt that Tatian’s work 
continued to be employed by scholars as an aid to the comparative 
study of the Gospels long after its public use in Church had been 
interdicted. A careful examination of the numerous Gospel quotations 
in Jacob’s writings will be a necessary undertaking on the part of those 


1 So Stanton The Gospels as Historical Documents Part I p. 103. 
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engaged in research on the subject of the Diatessaron. Mr Burkitt, 
in his edition of the old Syriac Gospels has set us a model of the method 
to be followed in such investigations, and has supplied us with a number 
of clues which make it comparatively easy to detect whether a Syriac 
writer who quotes to any extent from the Gospels is using the Peshitta, 
syr. vt., or the Diatessaron. With the help of his book I think it can 
easily be shewn that Jacob of Serug used both Pesh. and Diat. very 
freely, in the way no doubt that fourth-century writers used syr. vt. and 
Diat. It is improbable that syr. vt. survived in use so long after Rab- 
bula’s revision ; so that, when Jacob gives us a reading which differs 
from Pesh. and yet appears not to be due merely to metrical con-’ 
siderations or to paraphrase, we may generally conclude that it is drawn 
from a copy of the Diatessaron, whether or no it agrees with the Old 
Syriac. ; 
R. H. Conno.ty. 


ON AN APOSTOLIC TRADITION THAT CHRIST 
WAS BAPTIZED IN 46 AND CRUCIFIED 
UNDER NERO. 


1. Victorinus, Alexander of Jerusalem and the ‘exemplaria 
apostolorum ’. 


THERE is a well-known puzzle in St Irenaeus, where that Father 
declares that our Lord reached an age between 40 and 50, resting his 
statement on an appeal to ‘the Presbyters who had seen John face to 
face’. It cannot be doubted that it is to the book of Papias that 
St Irenaeus is referring, and I hope to shew in a second article that it 
is not impossible to discover what Papias really said upon the subject, 
and how St Irenaeus’s mistake arose. 

But before directly approaching this point, it is necessary to deal 
with the support which St Irenaeus’s view may be supposed to obtain 
from certain consular dates reported in a fragment published by 
Muratori, by which the birth of Christ is placed in a.pD. 9, His baptism in 
46, His death in 58, thus implying an age of 49 years. The authority for 
these dates is given as the exemplaria apostolorum, which might well 
stand for the Zxegeses of Papias. Von Dobschiitz has preferred rather 
to refer their tradition to the first century, and to represent .it as a rival 
in antiquity and authority to the chronology given by St Luke. I hope 
the present article will establish that it belongs rather to the opening 
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years of the third century. 


59! 


If this be admitted, the way will be cleared 


for the consideration of St Irenaeus’s blunder and its probable ex- 


planation. 


In the April number of this JouRNAL (1906) Dom Morin published a 


version of the fragment to which I have referred.’ 


A comparison of 


the new text with that of Muratori (as corrected by von Dobschiitz) 


will show that my confrére’s discovery is of great interest. 


I place them 


side by side. The italicized letters are rubricated in the Milanese MS 


Dom Morin’s FRAGMENT. 
Hieronymus. 

In commentariis Victorini inter 
cetera haec etiam scripta reperi quod in 
membranis Alexandri episcopi qui 
fuit in ierusalem. quod transcripsit manu 
propria de exemplaribus apostolorum 
viii kl. ian, natus est dominus iesus xpe 
suplicio et cromatio consulibus, 
Baptizatus viii. id. ian. valerio 
et asiatico consulibus. Passus vero 
viii kl. apr. nerone tercio. et 
valerio mes‘ula consulibus. Surexit 
vi kl. apr, consulibus suprascriptis. 


Supputatur quippe eodem die dominum 
fuisse conceptum quo et resurrexit. 
feria vi. anunciatus, fer. i. natus 

feria v. baptizatus. fer. vi. passus 

A die nativitatis domini usque 

ad passionem ipsius anni. xxxii. 
menses. iii. dies .xi. 


Muratori’s FRAGMENT. 


Jn commentariis uictorini inter 
plurima ec etiam scripta reperimus 
invenimus in membranis alexandi epi qui 
fuit in hyerusale quod transcripsit manu 
sua de exemplaribus apostolorum ita 
viii kl ianr natus est dis nrt ihs xpo 
sulpitio et camerino consulis 

et baptizatus est vit id ianr valeriano 
et asiatico coMS. passus est 

x. kl apl nerone ii et 

ualerio, mesala conSs resurrexit. 

vitt kl’ apl conSss supra scriptis. 
ascendit in celos v noi maias post 
dies x/. conSs supra scriptis. 

iohannis baptista nascitur vit kl. iul 

et circumciditur &/. iul ad mariam uero 
locutus est angelos viii k ap] sexto 
iam conceptionis mense—~ elisabeth 
habere dicens 

ex quo supputatur eodem die dominum 
fuisse conceptum quo et resurrexit. 
Amen. 


The additions in the Muratorian version do not commend them- 


selves as ancient. 
and to add it in. 


It was easy to calculate the date of the Ascension 
The feast of St John Baptist and its octave were 


? The fragment was originally published by Muratori at the end of an anonymous 
Liber de Computo, where it occurs in a Bobbio MS (Ambros. H 150 inf. olim 70 S), 


in his Analecta vol. iii (reprinted in P. L. 129, col. 1369). 
An exact transcript. from the MS is given by Von Dobschiitz in 
the appendix to his study of the Kerygma Petri (T.U. xi, 1, 1893) p. 137+ 


in his Religuiae. 


It was inserted by Routh 


The 


excursus he has devoted to it is very valuable, and I am greatly indebted to it. 
Dom Morin’s fragment is from Cod. 1473 of the University of Padua (jJ.7.S. April 


1906, p. 459)- 
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somewhat obvious.! The Annunciation on March 25 is presupposed 
in the shorter version, and in the longer version is out of its place; it 
should have come first or not at all. 

The remaining dates may well be of early origin. March 25th was 
apparently given for the Annunciation in the Chronicle of Hippolytus,? 
and December 25th for the Nativity is found in our present text of 
his commentary on Daniel (iv 23, Bonwetsch, p. 242). January 6th was 
celebrated as a feast of the Baptism by certain Basilidians in the second 
century.® 

As for the dates of the Passion and Resurrection, it is obvious that 
the Milan MS is right in setting the Resurrection on March 25th, the 
same day asthe Conception. The correction made in the Paduan MS 
was a natural one, for the Passion on March 25th is found in 
Tertullian, Hippolytus on Daniel, in the Philocalian Calendar of 336, 
the Acts of Pilate, &c. It became later so common that in the fifth 
and sixth centuries feasts of the Passion and Resurrection were kept 
in Gaul on March 25th and 27th, as we find in the Hieronymian 
Martyrology. Lactantius, a contemporary of Victorinus, gives the 
23rd for the date of the Passion, as in the true reading of the frag- 
ment.‘ 

Further down, guifpe is evidently the right version, ex guo being 
substituted when the date of the Annunciation was no longer presup- 
posed, but actually stated. 

The commencement is more puzzling. The untranslateable version 
of Dom Morin’s Codex is perhaps a mere blunder. If the other form 
is the original, then we have a verbal citation of what Alexander of 
Jerusalem wrote. This will extend, doubtless, to the days of the week 
of Dom Morin’s version, but will not include the last sentence of all, 
for the months and days there given are obviously inconsistent with 
the calculations which have preceded. There are four sources to be 
considered, the excerptor, Victorinus of Pettau, Alexander of Jerusalem, 
and the exemplaria apostolorum. Wow much comes from the last 
source we cannot tell as yet; I distinguish the other three in the 
following conjectural restoration of the fragment : 


' The feast of St John Baptist is first found in St Augustine’s sermons, and it is 
not in the Philocalian Calendar nor in that of Polemaeus Silvius (Duchesne, Origines 
du Culte Chrétien 3rd ed. 1903, p. 271). Duchesne points out that June 24 is 
a Latin calculation (according to Luke i 36) of exactly six months before December 
25, i.e. viii kl. Jul.—viii kl. Jan. ; a Greek would have made it June 25. 

? March 28 is given for the Nativity in the pseudo-Cyprianic De Pascha computus 
of a.p. 243. December 25 is given in the Philocalian Calendar. 

5 Clem. Al. Strom. i 21, pp. 407, 408 (Potter). 

* Tiberius XV, consulship of the two Gemini, x kal. Apr. (Divin. Inst. iv 10, 
and De Mort. Persecut, 2). 
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In commentariis Victorini inter plurima haec etiam scripta reperimus : 
‘Invenimus in membranis Alexandri episcopi qui fuit in Hierusalem quod tran- 
scripsit manu sua de exemplaribus apostolorum : 
‘‘viij kal. ian. natus est dominus noster Iesus Christus, Sulpitio et Camerino 
coss. 

et baptizatus est viij id. ian., Valeriano et Asiatico coss., 

passus est x kal. Apr., Nerone III et Valerio Messala coss., 

surrexit viij kal. Apr., coss. supra scriptis 

(supputatur quippe eodem die dominum fuisse conceptum quo et resurrexit). 

Feria vi annuntiatus, feriai natus, feria v baptizatus, feria vi passus.”’’ 
A die nativitatis domini usque ad passionem ipsius anni xxxij, menses iij, dies xj. 


2. The Evidence of St Epiphanius. 


Of the strange consular dates Herr von Dobschiitz has shewn that 


one is also given by St Epiphanius and that two are repeated by George 
the Syncellus. 


We will first take St Epiphanius, Haer. 51. 29. It is universally 
recognized that his arguments against the 51st heresy are founded on 
the lost book of Hippolytus in defence of the fourth Gospel and the 
Apocalypse.’ 


Epiph. Haer. 51. 29: Eiphwapey yap wat eudepdpevdy mov trois Adyus rovras 
yeypappevoy, 
? (Petavius) (Dindorf) 
int 6 rod Geo dyévynros Adyos x Tod | Sri éx Tov Geod Adyos rod @eod eyevvfOn 
cod wept 1d recoapaxocrdv eros Ai- | mepl 7d recoapaxoordv Eros Aiyovorou, 
yovorou" 


bmep A€ANOe Tov ypailavra, f rijs bid Tov Bijra Ynpov draraPOeions, kal Tod pd pdvov 
mapapepevnndros, py’ émoinge (-cav Pet.) pdva érn. 1H yap recoapaxoor@ devrépy ere 
Abyotorou eyevvnOn. pace 52 re wpd Sexadvo Kadravdav "lovAlaw f "lovviav—ov« éxw 
Aéyew—tv bwareig SovAm«iov [xal] Kappepivov Berréy Mopnmav@ iwaras, rovro be 
éondanoa, Sri ol elndvres ri hyépay THs cvAATYEws Kal ws edayyedicato 6 TaBpujr riv 
naplévoy elmay ri imévoay Trav Twa deybvTav év wapaddce, ds bri did EwTa pnvav 
éyevvOn. eiphxapev yap and rovrov rod mpondcaw [mpondcavos, Pet.| éws évdexdrns 
TuBi wat mpd detw cldav “lavvovapioy, bre GAnOas Ta Ceopdna éeyévero, kal eyevvfOn, 
éwrad pnvav xpévov xara Tov ceAnviaxdy Spépov mapa jyépas récoapas. Hore ovv el 
etpos év mapaonpemoest mov yeypappéva, pi) opdddAov mepl tiv eldnow TH yap Sve 
} yévvnais rod Xpiorov 4 BeBaia TuBi tvdexdry tori. tives dé paci[-v ds] Séxa pivas 
évexvpovnOn mapa hyépas 15’ wal Gpas derd, ds elvar évvéa pivas wal hpépas dexawéevre 
wai &pas récoapas* alurrépeva: 7d mapa Sadopayr: elpnyévov’ Sexapnnialy xpdvy tayeis 
éy atpar: (Wisd. vii 2). 


1 Zahn G.K. i 227 and ii 970, note 8; Harnack Chronol.ii 227. The last chapter 
Heresy 51 shews an unmistakeable connexion with Hippolytus’s Heads against 
Gaius in defence of the Apocalypse. 

2 In Dindorf’s text the want of the article with Adyos is unbearable. In that of 
Petavius the verb is wanting. Further down we find it assumed that the date 
is meant rather for conception than for birth, so that Petavius conjectured ovveAhp6n. 
But the following clause anyhow gives é-yevv767. 


VOL, VIII. Qq 
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Epiphanius has a way of quoting his authorities word for word, 
regardless of sense. A well-known instance of such carelessness is 
found in Haer. 27. 6, where we are told that ‘a certain Marcellina 
came to us (!) in the days of Pope Anicetus’,a sentence which was 
evidently written at Rome in the second century. It is probable that we 
have an instance here, and that rovro 8¢ éoxdrnoa is a statement by 
Hippolytus. It is evident that neither June zoth to January 6th 
(200 days) nor May 21st to January 6th (230 days) make seven lunar 
months minus 4 days (294 x 7—4=2024).' But Hippolytus placed 
the Nativity on December 25th. Now from May 21st to December 25th. 
is exactly seven calendar months f/us 4 days. If Epiphanius found this 
in Hippolytus, but understood January 6th to be meant and not 
December 25th (i.e. viii 4/. Jan. for viii id. Ian.), it would be natural 
for him to reduce the 230 days by suggesting xii 4/. Zu/. for xii 2/. Jun. ; 
and then to get the calculation right all but 24 days by taking the 
months to be lunar months, and by subtracting instead of adding the 
‘all but four days’. 

We are further told that others said that Christ was 10 months less 
14 days and 8 hours in the womb. As this is said to be 9 months 
15 days and 4 hours, a lunar month of 294 days is assumed. But the 
calculation is evidently based on a rough calculation by calendar 
months, and comes not from Hippolytus but from the authority from 
whom St Epiphanius has borrowed his own system. For from - 
March 21st (St Epiphanius’s date for the Resurrection) to Jan. 6th 
is just 10 months minus 144 days. We gather that here again the 
Resurrection is placed on the same day as the Annunciation, in order 
to give an exact number of years for the abiding of the Word among men. 

In fine, it appears that Epiphanius attributes to Hippolytus (for we 
have no reason to assume that he is using a different source here 
from the source he uses throughout the section on the Alogi) the state- 
ment that Christ was conceived in the goth year of Augustus, on 
21st May, in the consulship of Sulpicius [and] Camerinus and Vettius 
Pompeianus, and that he was, according to a tradition, born seven 
months and four days later on the 25th December. This does not at 
all accord with the dates given by Hippolytus in his Chronicle and in 
his Commentary on Daniel. We shall presently have to consider how 
to explain this divergence. 


3. The Evidence of George Syncellus. 
We have now to discuss the witness of George the Syncellus. It is 
particularly important, because this Byzantine writer, a contemporary of 


1 What mponécav may mean I have no idea. Dobschiitz suggests a corruption of 
propositio or some such word. 
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the seventh council, had before him the chronological systems of 
Eusebius and of Panodorus, but preferred to them that of Annianus, as 
resting on better authority. He explains (ed. Dindorf p. 596) that 
the angel Gabriel came to Mary as the 24th of March (the last day of 
the year of the world 5500) was passing into the 25th of March, 5s5or. 
The conception lasted 275 days, up to the 24th of December completed, 
and on the 25th Jesus Christ was born. 

P- 597: TH emovtoy Ke’ eyevvfOn 5 Kipios Hudy Kal @eds "Inaots 5 Xpiords, 6 povo- 
yeris TOU Ceod vids, ty ByOdrAety wore rijs “Iovdaias, kara 7d pry Eros tis Airyovorou 
*‘Pwpalew Kalcapos BactAclas, tv imareiq SovAmniov kat Mapivov «at Tafov Mopmniov, 
[so the MSS, it seems] ds év dxpBéor wal wadais dvriypdpors péperar. Tadra ovK 
dg’ éavrav ovvrerdxapev, GX’ tx raw mapadéceoy Tod paxaplov dmogrédov Kal dpyxi- 
emoxémov “P&pns ‘ImmoAdrov kal iepopdprupos, "Avviavod re Tod dowrdrov povaxov Tov 
ovvrdagayros Kixdov 1a’ macxddua PAP’ érav Gya cxorjios dxpBéor, al Mafipou rod 
dyiorrarov povaxod Kal piroadpov paprupos Kal dpodroynrod Kal peyddou di5acKddAov tijs 
éxxAnoias. 

Here we find again the impossible consulship for the Nativity, with 
the dates March 25 and December 25. The source is Annianus, whose 
chronology went up to the year 412. Annianus rested upon Hippolytus, 
whom he calls an ‘apostle’. St Maximus Confessor appears simply 
to have used Annianus. Von Dobschiitz' cites the Vita Euthymii and 
Vita Sabbae by Cyril of Scythopolis as declaring that the sources of 
Annianus were ‘ImmdAvrds re 6 wadads Kal yvopipos tov drorrd\wv Kat 
"Emipavws 6 ris Kumpiwy dpyiepeds xai “Hpw 6 pirdoogos cai dpodroyyrys. 
Who the last personage may be is uncertain. ‘Philosopher and con- 
fessor’ is like what is said of St Maximus. The mast curious fact is 
the appeal to Hippolytus, who was apparently the source used by 
Epiphanius. 

A little further on Syncellus has the Passion in the year 5533, 
Tiberius 19: 

p. 607: «al cravpotra 6 dvapdprynros rp K¢’ rod SapevaO pnvéds, hyépa wapacKevp 
fro s’ caBBarov, Mapriou wy’, ipa hpepw i s’, év iwareig Népovos 7d rpirov wal Badepiov 
Mevodha, wai tagels dvicrara: rH rpitn uépg, SapevvO xO’ fro Mapriov xe’, ém- 
gwoxovans kvpiaxis pas caBBarov, mpwt nadavdav “AmpiAXov, a Tod mpwroKxricrov 
pnvos Niway nap’ ‘“EBpatos nai Xproriavois, wep) Fs elpnrac ev app éwoincer 6 Oeds Tov 
obpavdy Kai Ti yiv, eré. 

Here we find the consulship for the Passion, the dates March 23 
and 25, Sunday, with the addition of the statement that the creation 
of the world began on March 25. This was from Annianus, and 
Syncellus is very fond of repeating the statement.* 

Pp. 1-2: ... 4 dyla wal mpwrdéurioros jpépa rod mpwrov pnvds Niody Aeyopévov map’ 
‘EBpaics xai rais Oeonvetoras ypapais, eledds wéurry Tod mapa ‘Pwpaiors Mapriov pnvds 
sa, Tod 82 map’ Alyvmriow EB3spou pyvds x6’, rodTo aGow dSpodroyotpevdy tote Tois 


‘Leap. 14. 2 See von Dobschitz’s note, p. 146. 
3 See Gelzer Julius Africanus ii 248. 


Qq2 
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dyiows jyay warpdor ai BidacKddos Kal TH dyiq naBodKD Kal dwocrodKD eexdnolg. On 
this day were also the Annunciation and the Resurrection. 

Again, p. 590, he repeats that he had said at the beginning of his 
work that it was most important—dvayxa.rarov rdvrwy—to shew that 
the Annunciation and the Resurrection took place on March 25 like 
the Creation, otrw yap xal 4 ris {worowd dvacrdcews airod jpépa Kara 
Thy abriy mpwrdktirtov Hpepay cvvavTnce Kata TAS arocToAuKas Tapadécas, 
ds dey Onoerat. 

Yet again, p. 592, he finds fault with Panodorus for having put the 
Incarnation in the year 5493; whereas Syncellus himself has adhered 
to the Divine Scriptures and the traditions of the Apostles: jes 32 7G 
Trout Tav xpovwv dxpovy @e@ TH Tavtovpyw Kal Suoovoiw Tpuid. webd- 
pevot, tais map airys Sobcioas jyiv Ocorvevoros ypadpais dud re radaas 
kai véas diabyxyns é€nxoAovOycapev. Sometimes, like Panodorus, he has 
agreed with non-Christian writers, but sometimes has found dvarirrovoay 
tais drooroXxais tapaddceow TH éxeivors GAAOOev ciAnupévynv Gpxnv Kal 
oix éx THs Kowns TOD Kdopev yevéoews. Again, on p. 609, after relating 
that the Ascension took place on a Thursday, May 3, he resumes : 

éorw ovv, ds ev xepadaig eimeiv, eprAd3’ Eros Tod xécpov, wal TodTo mpHrov ayov 
tuépay eros kupiaxhv, 7d mparov Kupiaxdvy macxa Mapriov pnvds xe’ xara ‘Papaious, 
xara 3% Alyrriovs Sapeva0 x6’, wata 5% rds Oeonvedcrovs madaids Kai véas ypapds 
Nioay mp&ros mpwréxricros hyépa Tov mpwrokricrov pnvds iwapxovea, wal’ hv h ev 
Xpior@ navi) wriois dpfapévn, wavras els (any &« Oavarov pethyaye Tovs dpOas els abrév 


morevovTas, 


4. The Origin of the Consular Dates. 


It was remarked by Mommsen (ap. von Dobschiitz, p. 143) that the 
double names of the consuls are given, whereas in late writers one 
name for each consul is deemed sufficient (e.g. in Epiphanius, 51. 22, 
the Excerpta Barbari, the Consularia Ravennatia, &c.). The corrup- 
tions in the names are evidently due to transcribers. 

A. 1. Syncellus : ZovAm«tov kai Mapivov «ai Tatov Mopmnfov. 

2. Epiphanius: ovAm«iov wal Kappepivov Berréy TMopmrmayé. 
3- Morin’s frag. : Suplicio et Cromatio. 

4- Murat.’sfrag.: Sulpitio et Camerino. 

5. Correctly : Q. Sulpicio Camerino et C. Poppaeo Sabino. 

Evidently C. Pompeius was the easy error of a copyist for C. Pop- 
paeus. It was also easy to write xai Mapivov for Kappepivov, and to 
correct into xai Kaypepivov. The calculator had before him the correct 
version Sulpicio Camerino et C. Poppaeo, the consuls for A.D. 9. But 
it is important to notice how clearly the identity of source for all our 
authorities is proved by the common error of e¢ after Su/pitius. 

B. Valerio (Valeriano) et Asiatico consulibus is the datum of the 
Latin fragments. It was owing to the ef interpolated between the 
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former consuls’ names in A that the second consul’s name was left out 
in the Latin. We may presume that the source gave both consuls in 
B also, viz. Valerius Asiaticus II, Marcus Junius Silanus = A. D. 46, 
C. 1. Syncellus: éy i. Népavos rd rpirov wai Badepiov MecodaAa. 
2. Latin frag.: Nerone III et Valerio Messala coss. 

Here there is no corruption worth mentioning, and von Dobschiitz 
has pointed out that the correct double name is otherwise only known 
from Tacitus Amn. xiii 34, since Idatius and all others give Messala 
Corvinus or simply Messa/a for a. D. 58. 

We must conclude that the calculator of the consulships had before 
him a perfectly accurate and trustworthy list. 

How did he arrive at choosing these particular consulships? Did he 
really believe that Christ was born as late as A.D. 9, was baptized at 
the age of 37, and crucified at 49? If he actually supposed this, it is 
surely remarkable that there is no sign of such a view in the authors 
who copied and preserved for us his consular dates. 

We naturally presume that a person who was anxious to determine 
the consulships was a Western, and that one who gave the days of the 
month by kalends and ides was a Western, for in the East it was more 
usual to speak of the 25th of March than of viii kal. April. He will 
have written in Greek, however, as he was used by the Greek writers, 
Alexander, Annianus, and Epiphanius. One naturally infers a Roman 
writer, who wrote in Greek and whose writings were read in the East. 
These hypotheses tally extremely well with the repeated testimonies that 
Hippolytus was the man. Again, the accuracy of the list of consuls 
which he employed suits a Roman source. We shall presently consider 
whether Hippolytus could have perpetrated these dates. At present 
let us assume that the calculator was really a Roman writer of the 
beginning of the third century. On what chronology will he base his 
calculations? We are supposing him to be earlier than Africanus (222) 
and later than Tertullian’s Adversus Judaeos (c. 197). The chronology 
of the careless African was much admired at a far later date. St Jerome 
copied it out, without noticing its absurdities, and Ambrosiaster thought 
it admirable? Our Roman author would use it without hesitation. 

Tertullian is obliged to compress the period between the birth of 
Christ (Augustus XLI) and the siege of Jerusalem (Vespasian 1) into 
74 weeks of years, i. e. 524 years, for he is bent upon proving to the Jews 
the fulfilment of the prophecy of Daniel, and he makes the 62 weeks 
end at the birth of Christ, while the midst of the 7oth week coincides 


1 On the date of Adv. Iudaeos see Harnack Chronol. ii 288-92, whose conclusion 
seems to be sound. 

2 Jerome Comm. in Daniel cap. ix, Vallarsi v p. 691, Ambrst. Quaest. in Vet. 
Test. 44. 
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with the commencement of the Jewish war. For this purpose he omits 
the whole reign of Claudius, and shortens that of Nero, curtailing the 
whole period by 174 years! From the accession of Tiberius, August 19, 
A.D. 14, to that of Vespasian, July 1, A.D. 69, is nearly 55 years; 
Tertullian allows only 374." 

1. Let us suppose our chronologist to have before him an accurate 
list of consulships and Tertullian’s treatise against the Jews. He wishes 
to calculate the date of the baptism of Christ, which took place (he 
knew from St Luke) when he was 30 years old. He could count 
30 years forward from the Nativity, if he had already determined the 
consuls for that event. But it was simpler to count back 22% consul- 
ships from the first year of Vespasian, for 30 from 52} leaves 224. 
Now the twenty-third consulship back from Vespasian I ( =A.D. 69) 
is that of Valerius Asiaticus II (= a. D. 46). 


1 Tertullian’s chronology, Adv. Jud. 8, is as follows (I give the true periods in 
brackets, and to the total of these I have added in the 13 years 8 months 19 days 
of Claudius) : 

Augustus XLI-LVI=15. 0. 0 

Tiberius 22.7. 20 (22. 6. 5) | Galba ao 7 6 ( 7. 6) 
Gaius 3. 8.13 (3-10. 8) | Otho Oo 3. 5 (O% 3. 0) 
Nero 9. 9. 13 (13. 7-27) | Vitelius 0. 8 10 (0 2. 6) 


Total c. 52. 8 5 (69. 10. 12) 


There is no reason for doubting the authenticity of this chapter of Adv. Iudaeos. 
On the genuineness of even the later part see Harnack Chronol. ii p. 289. I have 
spoken elsewhere (Revue Béned. April 1902, pp. 156-163) of Tertullian’s utter want 
of the historical sense. "With regard to the above list, it is not difficult to conjecture 
how Claudius may have fallen out. Tertullian seems, from certain coincidences, 
to have used a list carelessly extracted from Clement’s discussion of the 70 weeks. 
The text of Clement (Sirom. i 21, Potter i p. 406) is corrupt, but it is certain that 
he used an exceedingly good catalogue of Emperors, for some of his numbers are 
still surprisingly exact, e.g. Vespasian 11. 11. 22 (really 9. 11. 22) ; Gaius 3. 10. 8 
(right); M. Aurelius 19. 0. 11 (19. 0. 10); Commodus 12. 9. 14 (12. 9.15). In 
Potter’s text we find the same figures—13. 8. 28—both for Claudius and for Nero, 
so that a careless scribe might easily omit one of the names by accident. Again, 
28 days are practically a month, so that 13. 9. © would be substituted for 
13. 8. 28. The iota for the 10 months of Gaius might easily be overlooked. If, 
then, the scribe copied the names first (omitting Claudius by mistake, on account 
of the same figures being repeated for Nero), he would have the following figures 
to fillin: 3.0.8; 13.9; 13.9. So we get: 

Clement corruption Tertullian 

Gaius 3. 10 8 3. &. Gaius g & 33 

Claudius 3- 8. 28 13. 9. Nero 9. 9 13 

Nero 3. 8. 28 13. 9. 





For Nero 9. 13. 9 was of course impossible, as a year has only 12 months, so 
that 9. 9. 13 was an obvious emendation. If this conjectural explanation is true, 
we can acquit Tertullian of intentionally manipulating the statistics, and the resul- 
tant 52} years were a piece of good fortune and not a trick ! 
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Our hypothesis has so far justified itself. 

2. To find the consuls for the Nativity he would have to count back 
52% consulships. This would be too much trouble. We have learnt 
from St Epiphanius that he dated this event in the goth year of 
Augustus (and not, as Tertullian did, in the 41st). Now Tertullian 
joins on his Roman imperial chronology to that of the Ptolemies, 
thus: 

Ptolemaeus annis xxxviii, Cleopatra annis xx, mensibus vi. Item adhuc 
Cleopatra conregnavit Augusto annis xiii, post Cleopatram Augustus aliis annis 
xliii, nam omnes anni imperii Augusti fuerunt lvi. Videmus autem quoniam quad- 
ragesimo et primo anno imperit Augusti, quo post mortem Cleopatrae imperavit, 
nascitur Christus. Et supervixit idem Augustus, ex quo nascitur Christus, annis xv. 

The last sentence gives Tertullian’s real meaning, as developed 
afterwards. The 30 years of Christ at His baptism were made up of 
15 years of Augustus and 15 of Tiberius: consequently it was 
in the 41st of the 56 years of Augustus that Christ was born, 
i.e. B.C. 2 Or 3. But the words I have italicized distinctly state (by 
a slip of the pen, no doubt) that the 41 years are to be counted 
from the death of Cleopatra. Consequently our calculator counts the 
consulships forward from B.c. 31' (death of Cleopatra), and the 4oth 
year is A.D. 9, the consulship of Sulpitius Camerinus and C. Pop- 
paeus ! 

Again we have a perfectly simple explanation of a ridiculous date. 

3. To get the date of the Passion our ingenious calculator will 
have said: There are 43 years of Augustus: from his goth year 
to the accession of Tiberius are 4 years; from thence to Vespasian 
are 37% years; 374 +4 are 414; if I count back 10% years from 
Vespasian, I shall allow 31 years of life, i.e. one year of ministry. 
Eleven years back from Vespasian bring us to A.D. 58, the consulship 
of Nero III and Valerius Messala. This was shorter than counting 
forward 31 consulships from that of Camerinus and Poppaeus. 

It seems, then, that our chronologist always made his calculations by 
counting his consulships in the shortest direction. It is therefore the 
less surprising that he did not trouble to verify his results by counting 
the intermediate consulships which intervened between his three con- 
sular dates. He believed that he had placed our Lord’s baptism in 
the 15th year of Tiberius at the age of 30. In reality he had placed 
it in the 6th year of Claudius at the age of 37; the Passion, which 
should have been in the following year, has got into the reign of Nero, 
12 years later, giving the age of 49! We shall see presently that he 
attempted to correct this last result. 


1 No date would be better known to a Western writer than this of the battle 
of Actium, the real line between the Republic and the Empire. 
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4. It is plain, I think, that the calculator was using Tertullian, and 
not Tertullian’s source (if indeed he had a source for the completed 
form of his chronology), for the slip about the death of Cleopatra would 
hardly have been copied even by a writer so careless as Tertullian. 
But there is yet one more apparent coincidence about which I am 
uncertain. Dom Morin’s fragment alone concludes with the statement 
that the whole life of Christ was of 32 years, 3 months, and 11 days. 
Obviously this is incompatible with any of the dates which have come 
before us. Three months and eleven days from December 25 or 
January 6 land us in April instead of March, and if counted back from 
March 25 or 21 would bring us to December 14 or 10. 

But let us suppose a later corrector, who remarks that 46 or 58 A. D. 
are impossible dates. He himself follows the Dionysian era, and also 
notices that the whole reign of Claudius has been omitted. He 
takes the earlier date, which gives 46 years, and subtracts from these 
46 years the reign of Claudius, viz. 13. 8. 19. and the result is 32. 3. 11! 
Is this merely a most remarkable coincidence? or is there some other 
way of explaining it? 


5. Hippolytus and the Consular Dates. 


It was pointed out above that the calculator of the consular dates 
was most likely a Western, a Roman who wrote in Greek, whose 
writings were honoured in the East, who used an early work of Ter- 
tullian. On the other hand Epiphanius seems to be quoting Hippolytus 
where he cites one of these consular dates, and Annianus definitely 
refers them to that writer. 

And yet at first sight it would seem to be impossible to refer these 
dates to Hippolytus. It is well known that he placed the Passion on 
March 25, not 23, in the consulship of the two Gemini. He placed the 
birth of Christ in the 42nd year of Augustus, and could not have given 
for it the consuls of a.p. 9. He did, however, agree in placing the 
Annunciation on March 25 and the Nativity on December 25. 

But the chronicle of Hippolytus seems to have been about his latest 
work, as it ended in the 13th year of Alexander Severus, 234, 
whereas the heads against Gaius, and the defence of the fourth 
Gospel and of the Apocalypse were perhaps written 30 years earlier. 
There was therefore plenty of time for Hippolytus to change his mind.’ 


1 For these dates see Harnack Chron. ii 228. Compare this writer’s words on 
p. 230: ‘ Ein Vergleich der Refutatio mit dem Syntagma lehrt, in welchem Masse 
Hippolyt seine friheren Darstellungen der Haresien modifiziert hat, und kann als 
Warnung gegen die beliebte Methode dienen, einem Autor deshalb eine Schrift 


abzusprechen, weil sie von einer anderen Schrift desselben Autors in derselben 
Materie stark abweicht.’ 
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It is, however, true that we know the system of Hippolytus also from 
his Commentary on Daniel, an early work of about the same date as 
the writings against the Alogi, c. 203-205. But this crucial passage 
itself testifies to more than one form of chronology. 

The MSS (ABP and the Slavonic version) give the following text 
(iv 23, Bonwetsch, p. 242) : 

‘H yap mpe&rn mapovola rod xupiov jpav 4 evoapxos, [év 7) yeyévvnra ev ByOdrcép, 
éyévero mpd dura nadavbav iavovapion hyépa terpadi, Bacthedovros Airyototou [Tecoa- 
paxogrov wal Sebrepov eros, dwd 5% Addy] mevramoxiocTg Kal wevraxogwsT®@ ere 
éxabev 52 rpaxoor® tpity tre [mpd dard xadravdav ampiAlav, huépg wapackevy, dera- 
dexaty ere: TiBepiov Kaicapos, imarevovros “‘Povpov kal ‘PovBedXiovos }. 

Some disturbance is evidenced by the addition in A of pd recodpwv 
dmpiriwv after év ByOdcéu, and in A Slav. of xai Tatov Kaicapos 7d 
réraprov kai T'aiov Keoriov Saropvivov at the end (the second xaé is 
omitted by A). 

The Chigi MS (J) on the other hand omits all that I have bracketed, 
and is supported by Bishop George, the Arabian (died c. 723), who 
adds at the end ‘after his birth’. This simple form runs thus: 

‘H yap pity rapovoia rod kupiov jyav 7 Evoapxos év Bybdcty eri 
Atyotvorouv yeyévytat revraxurxiuocT@ Kal revraxocwoT@ Ere erable 88 
éret TpraxooTe TpitTw. 

The citation is introduced by George with the words ‘The holy 
Hippolytus, Bishop and martyr, also has said in his fourth lecture on 
Daniel the Prophet’. It would seem that he found no more in his 
copy. Consequently Bonwetsch (l.c.) has judged: ‘ Die mitgeteilte 
von ABPS (vgl. auch Synkellus T X Chronograph) gemeinsam repra- 
sentierte Textgestalt entspricht, abgesehen von #épa rerpadi, wahrschein- 
lich der Anschauung Hippolyts (vgl. Salmon, Hermathena, 1892, 
S. 178), doch diirften J und Georg die urspriingliche Lesart darbieten.’ 

But Harnack seems to be right in pointing out (Crono/. ii 251) that 
Hippolytus’s later view allowed only one year to the Public Ministry 
of Christ, and therefore that the thirty-three years in this passage, and 
also the absurdity of making the consilship of Rufus and Rubellio (i. e. 
the two Gemini) the eighteenth year of Tiberius, are interpolated ; 
for it is hardly conceivable that an early chronologist who had once held 
the two or three years’ ministry should change back to the traditional 
but less reasonable one year. But then it follows that the shorter form 
is not authentic, and that we have but two mangled versions of what 
Hippolytus originally wrote. 

Consequently we conclude that the original reading is lost. It was 
corrected ; it presumably needed correction, and it was, at all events, 
different from the later system of Hippolytus. 


1 Bardenhewer Gesch. ii 533 ; Harnack Chron. ii 250. 
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Can we venture to conjecture that the original reading was closely 
related to the absurd dates attributed to Hippolytus by later writers, 
dates which were probably given in that writer’s defence of the Johannine 
writings? The Commentary on Daniel seems to have been written 
about the year 205. The defence of the Johannine writings was but 
a few years earlier or later.’ 

There is actually some evidence that the conjecture may be safely 
hazarded. It has been already remarked that the MS A and the 
Slavonic version of the passage we are discussing give an impossible 
addition at the end of the paragraph; to the consuls for the Passion 
trarevovros “Povdov Kai “PovBeAXNwvos they add xai Tatov Kaicapos 7d 
téraprov {xai) T'atov Keoriov Saropvivov. 

Now in the first place we notice that this is clearly the remains of a 
rival reading, and (since it is absurd) of an early reading. 

Secondly, we notice that while ‘Rufus and Rubellio’ are given with 
single names, the earlier reading has just that rare accuracy in giving 
the double names which we found in the names of the consuls for 
A.D. 9, 46 and 58. Does it belong to the same calculator? Does it 
hail from the same accurate list of consuls? Can it be a trace of the 
original reading as set down by Hippolytus ? 

Thirdly, we answer all these questions in the affirmative, because this 
date is calculated on the same system as the others. 

The consuls for a.D. 41 were Caius Caesar (Germanicus) IV and 
Cnaeus Sentius Saturninus. Obviously, this date for the Passion is 
counted from A.D. 9, i.e. 32 years, or rather 314 years. We saw 
that the date 58 was obtained by counting back, and by an egre- 
gious error. We presume that the calculator discovered this, and 
actually took the trouble to count the consulships forward on his list. 
Thus we get a correction: 41 for 58. It is certainly an improve- 
ment. 

It would seem probable, therefore, that the original reading in Hip- 
polytus on Daniel gave the birth of Christ in a. D. 9 (either giving the 
consulship of Sulp. Camerinus, or simply the date Augustus 40) and 
His Passion in A.D. 41. Later on Augustus 42 and Rufus and Rubellio 
were substituted, but fortunately the stupidity of some copyist has 
preserved for us a part of the original reading. 

If this be true, it will appear that the Commentary on Daniel was 


? Harnack thinks the Daniel and the De Antichristo may be placed before the 
defence of the Apocalypse, since in those works the Apocalypse is freely used, and 
no suggestion is made that it was rejected by any Christians. But this is not con- 
clusive. It does not seem that the Alogi had a strong following, and there was no 
reason why Hippolytus should mention their views, especially if he had but now 
refuted them in a special work. 
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published shortly after the Defence of the Johannine writings, and not 
before; for were it earlier, we should have to assume a yet more 
primitive text giving the consuls for 58, and to suppose that the consuls 
for 41 were already a correction—an unnecessarily cumbrous hypothesis. 

The argument has been somewhat involved, but I think we have 
found solid grounds for believing that Hippolytus, in his Defence of the 
fourth Gospel and of the Apocalypse, actually gave the dates attributed 
to him by Annianus and George the Syncellus, and gave a corrected 
version of one of them in the first edition of his Commentary on Daniel. 

But confirmation is not wanting. Harnack seems to be certainly 
right in pointing to Epiphanius Haer. 51. 33, as giving the date of the 
work of Hippolytus in defence of St John (Chronol. i 376 foll.; ii 228). 
According to that passage the destruction of Thyatira was prophesied 
by John, ‘but now after 112 years that Church exists and grows’. 
Presently we hear that ‘the time of the Apostles, John and the rest 
was 93 years after the Saviour’s Ascension’, ds jv xpdvos pera 
tiv ToD Swripos dvadypw éri éverjxovra kal tpwlv éreow. Harnack 
agrees with Dindorf that dvaAmjw is wrong, and accepts Petavius’s 
suggestion, yévyyow. But later Christian chronologists regularly dated 
from the Incarnation and not from the Nativity, and it is not likely 
that Hippolytus would have done otherwise. It seems to me therefore 
that we ought to read ovAAnyw for dvaAnyw, a much easiér correction. 
Harnack adds 93+112 and gets the date of 204-205 for the date of 
the writer. 

But Hippolytus did not use the Christian era. We must look further 
to understand his system. A few pages back, c. 12, Epiphanius has 
told us that John wrote his Gospel pera tiv abrod dad ris [arpov éxa- 
vodov, tiv ért KAavdiov yevonevnv Kaicapos. This astonishing date has 
never yet been explained. But it offers no difficulty after our former 
calculations. Hippolytus followed Tertullian in counting only 52% 
years from the birth of Christ till Vespasian I, and he omitted 
the reign of Claudius. But he can hardly have altogether ignored so 
famous an emperor. Where did he insert him? He cannot well have 
divided Vespasian from his own sons, Titus and Domitian ; the earliest 
place, therefore, for Claudius, is after the Flavian family. Vespasian 
reigned g years, 11 months, 22 days ; Titus 2. 2. 21 ; Domitian 15. 0. 5; 
in all 27 years. Add these to 524, and we see that the accession of 
Claudius would probably be placed in the 80th year after the birth 
of Christ. Claudius would have 14 years, and the 93rd year (that is, 
the writing of the Apocalypse, presumably) would be the 13th year of 
Claudius! Thus we at once clear up a hitherto unexplained blunder 
of Epiphanius, and we confirm our former result, that Hippolytus based 
his calculations on Tertullian. 
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It is clear that in the case of so wild a chronologist as Hippolytus 
was in his youth we cannot expect to arrive with certainty at the date 
at which he wrote. From the 13th year of Claudius there would be 
two years to the accession of Nerva in 96. The 112 years from 94 
would bring us to 206, if we can suppose that Hippolytus was perfectly 
correct in his chronology from Nerva onwards. But this is quite an 
unwarrantable assumption, so that Harnack’s date of 204-205 is just 
as probable, and an even larger error is not impossible. 

Thus Epiphanius has Hippolytus behind him, and Annianus appealed 
to him by name. But then, how about Alexander? Here are the 
words of Eusebius about that bishop’s famous library : 


H. E. vi 20: “Hepaov 82 xara rodro mAeious Adyior Kal ExkAnovacTiKol dvdpes, dv wat 
émarodds, &s mpds GAAHAous exdparrov, én viv cw lopévas edpeiv etmopow™ at kal 
eis hyas épvdAdyOnoay tv tH war’ Aldiay BiBALoOhep mpds TOD ThviKdde Tiv aiToi 
&éwovros éxxAnoiav ‘Adefavdpou émaxevacbeicn, ap’ Hs wat abrot rds tras Ths pera 
xeipas imoBicews ém raird cvvayayeiv SeduvppeOa. Tovray Bipvddos .. . Emicxomos 
3 ovros qv trav nara Béorpay ’ApdBaw woavrws 52 ‘Inmédvros, érépas mov Kal adbrds 
mpoeoras éxxdrnolas. “HAde 32 els yas wat Tatov Aoywrarov dvbpds didAoyos, ém 
‘P&pns ward Zepupivoy mpds TpdxAov ris ward Spt-yas alpécews imeppaxovvra Kemvn- 
pévos* Kré. 

Here we find, side by side, writings of Hippolytus and the Dialogue 
of Gaius. In chapter 22 Eusebius mentions many writings of Hippo- 
lytus, and adds: IAciora re dAAa Kal rapa rodXois ciipos av cwlopeva. 
These writings were not historical, and therefore did not much interest 
Eusebius. But Alexander had evidently made a collection of many of 
Hippolytus’s works. If, therefore, he did not actually possess the 
whole Defence of the fourth Gospel and Apocalypse, there is nothing 
astonishing in his having made an extract therefrom in his own hand, 
and having deposited it in his library. 

But it is pretty evident that the subject is not yet exhausted. 
Hippolytus certainly seems to have appealed to a tradition from the 
Apostles. 


6. The ‘exemplaria apostolorum’. 


Alexander described his authority as exemplaria apostolorum. We 
have seen that he was using Hippolytus. We must infer that 
Hippolytus had referred to certain exemplaria apostolorum as his 
authority. 

Now Hippolytus clearly used the Gospels, a list of consuls, and 
Tertullian Adversus Judaeos. St Luke told him that Christ was baptized 
in the 15th year of Tiberius at the age of 30. Tertullian and 


the list account for the rest of his dates, so far as the years are 
concerned. 
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What days of the month did Hippolytus give? The Latin fragments 
and Syncellus are at one in giving March 25 for the Annunciation and 
for the Resurrection, and in declaring that these events were on the 
same day. But from Epiphanius it would rather seem that Hippolytus had 
named May 21 for the Annunciation and December 25 for the Nativity, 
as I shewed above. In this case he cannot have said that the Annuncia- 
tion and the Resurrection were on the same day of the month, for he 
cannot possibly have put the Resurrection in May! 

But he may well have stated that the Annunciation and the Resurrec- 
tion took place on the same day of the week. It would be quite natural 
for Alexander and Annianus to misunderstand this, and to give March 25 
for both events, though that was more generally considered to be the 
date of the Crucifixion. 

This conjecture harmonizes well with the witness of Syncellus, who 
told us repeatedly that the Creation also began on March 25. Now 
it is clear that the Creation began on a Sunday and that the Resurrec- 
tion was on Sunday. What more natural than that it should have been 
said that the Incarnation was also on Sunday—that the true Light 
came into the world on the day on which the material light had 
been created ? 

This is all conjecture. Let us look at Dom Morin’s fragment. 
We find : 

Supputatur quippe eodem die dominum fuisse conceptum quo et resur- 

rexit. 

As it stands at present, this refers to the preceding statement that the 
Resurrection took place on March 25. But if Hippolytus really placed 
the Annunciation on May 21, it must refer to what follows, and the day 
of the week will be meant : 

Feria vi annuntiatus, feria i natus, 

Seria v baptizatus, feria vi passus. 
In this case we have to alter the text into : 

Feria i annuntiatus, feria vi natus. 


And this is certainly more natural. Christ comes into the world on 
Sunday as the Light of the world, and on the same day rises again. 
He is born into the world of pain on the same day on which He dies 
on the Cross. 

Let us pursue this hypothesis somewhat further. This identity of 
the day (of the month) for Creation, Annunciation and Resurrection 
is the point which is most definitely referred by Syncellus to the 
tradition of the Apostles; twice he has referred us to dmrocro\xal 
mapaddceis in this connexion. Epiphanius refers to the seven months 
of conception as éy wapadéce. Further, Syncellus rests his whole 
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complexus of dates on the rapadécas of ‘the blessed Apostle and 
Archbishop of Rome Hippolytus’. We have gathered from the lives 
of Euthymius and Sabbas that this is an inaccurate reproduction of 
the words of Annianus, who had called Hippolytus not an Apostle, 
but yvepimos rév drocrdAwy. This again must be an inaccurate repro- 
duction of something which Hippolytus said ; perhaps he quoted one 
who had known the apostles; if so, one thinks at once of Clement 
of Rome (so Irenaeus iii 3 and Epiphanius 27, 6), or of Papias, the 
‘hearer of John’. Again, Syncellus says his chronology is as év dxpiBéor 
kai madawwis dvrrypapos péperar, where dyriypada cannot but recall 
Victorinus’s exemplaria. ; 

In sum; Epiphanius and Annianus speak of zapadoceas ; Victorinus 
and Annianus speak of exemplaria, dyriypapa; all three speak of 
apostles, and Annianus in particular supplies the expression -yvapipos 
Tav adrooToAwy. 

I think we may at least conclude from this muddle-headed medley 
that Hippolytus appealed for some part of his chronology to apostolic 
tradition, from one who had known the apostles. (One might conjecture 
that the ‘accurate and ancient copies’ merely referred to his excellent 
list of consulships.) Now the important point left, beyond what Ter- 
tullian and the list of consuls supplied, is the statement that the 
Annunciation and the Resurrection were on the same day. 

I propose, therefore, to assume as a likely hypothesis, that Hippolytus 
appealed to Papias for the statement that the Annunciation took place 
on a Sunday, like the creation of light and the Resurrection. 

Secondly, it is possible that the days of the week preserved in 
Dom Morin’s fragment were also borrowed from Papias by Hippolytus, 
if the correction I have suggested is right. 

Thirdly, the seven months of conception which Epiphanius calls 
traditional will perhaps go back to the same source. All the rest of 
the dates are the invention of Hippolytus himself and have no claim 
to be ‘apostolic ’. 

Now it so happens that these three points are found together in 
a short sentence of another fragment of Victorinus. Long before 
I noticed this, I had madeup my mind on other grounds that this 
other fragment, and this part of it in particular, was largely based on 
Papias. I hope to examine this point in another paper, in which 
we may perhaps recover what Papias really said about the age reached 
by our Lord. 

JoHN CHAPMAN. 
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NOTES ON THE MSS OF COSMAS 
INDICOPLEUSTES. 


TuE Christian Topography of Cosmas, though carelessly edited by 
Montfaucon from a single inferior MS, is preserved in three fairly com- 
plete MSS. 

V = Vat. Gr. 699, an uncial MS of the eighth or ninth century, 
contains only ten books, not eleven as Montfaucon states; and the 
ending of the tenth is different to that of L, S, and the edition. The 
beginning of the work too is different ; f. 1™ contains a summary of con- 
tents much like M' p. 49, except that it ends with the title of Book X ; 
on the verso begins the text with the words rwés xpuoriavifew vopslopevor 
under the title irdeo1s. The introductory prayer, the first prologue, 
and part of the second prologue, are omitted. There are several gaps 
due to the loss of leaves. 

L = Laur. Plut. ix 28 (s. xi) is the MS which Montfaucon copied 
for his edition, using V on three occasions to filla gap. But in each 
of the three instances (after "Aapwy 217, dytupivws 249 A, Anpwdiay 
405), with extraordinary carelessness he only inserted part of the 
missing text. Two other gaps (after réxva 200D, and yxapwrapévov 
393 C) which may be filled from V or S passed unnoticed. L has been 
corrected throughout by a later hand ; and in such cases the first hand 
almost always agreed with V and S. 

S = Sinai 1186 (s. xi) contains twelve books, like L, to which it is 
closely akin ; but the end of the twelfth book is deficient as in L. The 
beginning differs both from L and V. On f. 1 is the prologue; on 
f. 2 wivag oiv Oe@ tavrns THs SéArov, an index like that in M p. 49; then 
it continues as V trdbeors. tiwis xpurriaview vomtopevor. Like the 
others it has several gaps. 

The other fragmentary MSS at Vienna and Smyrna, and the biblical 
MSS which use sections of the fifth book as catenae, add nothing of 
any value, and may be neglected. 

In this short description of the MSS there are several points which 
call for special notice. 

(1) Land S contain twelve books, V only ro. 

(z) The end of Book X is different in V and LS. 

(3) All three MSS begin differently. 

To these may be added a fourth equally important point, that V has 
the paragraphs on the Prophets in Book V in the Septuagint order, 
whereas L and S have the minor Prophets in the order of the Vulgate, 
the Major being inserted among them in a more or less chronological 
position. I have endeavoured to shew elsewhere? that V indubitably 

1 The references are to Migne Paér. Gr. 88. 2 J.T.S. Oct. 1906. 
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preserves the correct order, and that the change in L and S is due to 
some later editor. ‘That in itself, combined with the incongruity of an 
entire book devoted to Ceylon and its beasts and birds in an argument 
about the squareness of the world, is sufficient to cast suspicion on the 
two additional books found in L and S. Fortunately the hitherto 
uncollated MS S verifies that suspicion by openly confessing in the 
summary of contents that the eleventh book is éfw6ev ris BiBAov, while 
both L and S call Book XII érc érepos (Adyos L), not simply Adyos as 
the other books. One would be sorry, however, to rob Cosmas of the 
honour of the book on Ceylon, and indeed to my mind it bears too 
obviously the stamp of Cosmas’s methods and personality for its authen- 
ticity to be seriously questioned. The most probable explanation is 
that after Cosmas’s death some one acting as his literary executor re-edited 
the Topography, adding two other books from Cosmas’s papers, and 
making, for reasons best known to himself, the transposition already 
mentioned. Of this later edition L and S are apparently copies, while 
V is a less pretentious but more faithful copy of the original simple text. 

Whether the editor who was responsible for that transposition and 
the addition of the two books had the boldness to add anything to the 
text on his own account is, perhaps, more doubtful : but there are several 
passages where it seems the most reasonable explanation. For example, 
the tenth book ends in V with the words d\\a wdvres paprupodor To 
hperépw Adyw (428 Cc) followed by'Sre ob Eévyv obre dyvworov ris éxxAnoias 
bddv €Badicaper (-yoapev V) GAXG Kata TH Evvo.ay Tips Oeias ypadis <ipy- 
Kapev wdvTa Kal Kateypawapev. od pdvov 5 GAAG kal tov efwhev waradv 
TeBeixapev paptupias cvppwvoicas TO hyerépw Aéyw ds rapadicews yéevvypa. 
Oeds padprus, elra drdarodo, tpopijrat, dyiwv Tatépwv ToAvevupos xopes, 
drocxiotav evi Kal trav eEwOev odx donpor dpxato dvOpwror, abrh 7 pvaws 
Tov mpaypatrwv tiv GAnOeav mpodjAws Kypitrovea. GAXA TovTwv dds. 
Aourov, & mpordireorare, dopadas drodci~as wavras Tovs mpoeipynpevous 
paprupas THS Hperépas ovyypadis, TO wavtwv cwrypt Oew Ti cdyapioriav 
dvarréppwpev, ddgay re kai Tyiy Kal Kparos To Tarpi Kal TO wovoyevel (-vy V") 
abrod vig Kai TO dyiw mvevpart eis Tovs oVpravtas Kal dreAevTHTovs (-TeTOVS 
V') aiévas rév aidvev. apyv. Part of this is similar to the end of the book 
as it is found in L and-S (Mp. 428) but fuller; and with the preceding 
paragraph it forms a perfectly reasonable ending. Ifthe quotations from 
the Fathers which follow in M pp. 428-441 actually existed in Cosmas’s 
copy, there seems no conceivable explanation for their omission in V— 
it could hardly be due to loss of leaves in archetype, as the passage 
runs consecutively : but on the other hand there is every reason for their 
insertion by an editor who thought that he was thereby strengthening 
the argument. 

It is possible that we find instances of his knowledge of patristic 
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literature in other places, though the instances are not very certain. 
The rapaypagpy (161 C), mparos ovyypapeis—é Mwvojs, is in L and S 
placed in the margin under the title ox¢Avov with the addition ér: 8? «ai 
6 péyas “AOavdows év rH tTpiaxooTH évvary avrod éopractixy &vOa Kavovite. 
Thy ypadyy Kal ards 7a pou A€yer Sri tpd Mwveéos od« Hoav ypdppara.* 
Possibly the title exéAvov should apply not to the whole zapaypady but 
to the latter part, which was a subsequent addition. It is noticeable 
that in the section on the Catholic Epistles (372 D) the reference to 
Athanasius (xat "A@avdows 6 “Adelavipeias émioxoros) is also absent 
from V. Probably we should add to the same editor’s sins of com- 
mission the addition of the paragraphs on Zachariah, Elizabeth, Mary, 
Anna, Simeon, and Christ (277 c—280 c). 

There is a puzzling passage at the end of the eighth and beginning 
of the ninth book which may also be due to his meddling; but I am 
not at all sure of the true explanation. One thing is certain, that after 
the word Anpwiiay (405 c) the text should continue xareypayapev. GAA 
mopeias (at V) dorpwv xuxdodepeis depias, 5a trav dyyéAwy éxredovpévas, 
Oérovres onpavar'(-awa V) rovrous xareypdapev tv’ ebotivorra trois Oew- 
pévas yévwvrat, as these words are found in V and S, and a page is here 
missing in L. That, however, is not the difficulty: it is the preceding 
passage which is in confusion in the MSS: V ends the eighth book 
quite appropriately at the words ra wdvra giAdxpurre (401 B); but in 
Land S there follows, as in the edition, a picture of the mountain round 
which Cosmas supposed the sun to make its nightly revolution, and 
a paragraph dealing with the subject of the next picture, with which 
Book IX begins. The picture is so out of place here that Montfaucon 
has thought it necessary to add a note accounting for its existence, and 
the paragraph is equally inappropriate as it refers in the past tense 
(xareypddy) to the book which follows. V has none of this paragraph, 
but fills the page after the end of Book VIII with a double picture 
of Hezekiah. Then follows the text of Book IX as far as duyy (405 A). 
The next thirty-one lines are omitted, rods «ixAous x.7.X. (405 C) follow- 
ing immediately after duyv. After Anpwdiay is the additional passage 
quoted above, and at the end of it a circular picture like that in M 
p. 470 except that figures holding globes take the place of the fruits and 
herbs, while the centre is occupied by a mountain with the sun setting 
and rising around it (cf. Migne p. 402). In L and S Book IX begins 
with a picture like that in Migne p. 470, followed by the text as in the 
edition, except that S still has the passage after Anpwdiay and the picture 
precisely as V ; in L a page is missing. 

1 This phrase does not occur in the part of the 39th letter which is preserved in 
Greek, bnt it is found in the Coptic version published by Schmidt from a Paris MS, 
(f. poz) eRklicpahn wjoon gaeH TawecHe. 

VOL. VIII. Rr 
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The debateable point is the picture and paragraph found in L and S 
at the end of Book VIII. There, as I have said, they are unnecessary 
and inappropriate ; and though they would be appropriate enough in 
Book IX, the words xareypady év 7G évvdtw Adyw preclude the possibility 
of its being a loose sheet escaped from that book. It is probable, then, 
that it is a later addition ; and an examination of the pictures supplies 
a plausible reason for the addition. The picture in V, which I have 
already described, is composed of two parts, a representation of the 
months and seasons and of the nightly revolutions of the sun. The 
two additional pictures in L and S represent these two things separately, 
and that is probably the only reason for their existence and for the 
insertion of the explanatory paragraph. 

The omission of xai ravras to cipydcaro in V need not detain us: 
the passage is closely connected with the picture which follows, and 
as such passages are frequently compressed and written in a smaller 
hand to make room for the illustration, they are easily liable to omission 
as mere scholia. For the same reason they are occasionally omitted 
or transferred to the margin. For example, the short paragraph 6 odpavés 
+++ OXHpa Tod Kdopov (337 B) is omitted by V, and «is ra dxpa rijs yas... 
x@po dvo0 (184A) transposed to after wAdros rowvde (185 A) below a 
picture to which they are not applicable. On the contrary V preserves 
in the text, after an illustration between 188 p and 189 A, the words xat 
Tavta piv doov éd€xero (ws évedéxero L) diaypadpivat weroujxapev axodov- 
Ootvres TH Ocia ypady. Siaypdwpev roivw Kai xara Tovs ééw Tiv opaipav 
kai Bwpev «i dvvariv xara ddow xweicba. In L the same words are 
relegated to the margin as a scholium ; while in S a page is missing. 

Again, before a picture of the Tabernacle (212 D), both V and S have 
évraida tiv aihiv Kal peony riv oxynvav Sieypdwapev eoxeracpévyy Kal 
drorerapévw (sic) rots dAdo is Tos maadAovs (sic), kal rv eicodov Tis 
aidjjs xara dvarodas é Tav Tecodpwv xpwydrwv ~xoveav Ta ioria, ris Se 
dAys adds ard Bicoov xai pivys. These and many similar instances 
are due, no doubt, to the connexion of the paragraph with an illustration ; 
but even when there is no picture in the case, the presence of the over- 
whelming number of notes, for which Cosmas himself apologizes (57 B), 
has naturally caused considerable confusion. The larger number of 
these notes would appear from phrases like GAN’ éwi 75 zpoxeipevov Aourdv 
éravéhOwpev (124D), wapaypady xara wapévOcow Keyévy (after warépa 
257B in V), and éravdAmyus tov mporépwv (so V 257 D instead of 16 xel- 
pevov) to have been written in the text, only marked off by the title 
mapaypady; but it is quite clear from the occurrence of some of them as 
oxé\a in one MS and wapaypadai in the text in another (e. g. évrad6a- 
mpwrov...tois €Overw 160C is in L and S a scholium, and so too is the 
wapaypady. twis ipacay...ELexiov 165 A) that many of them were added 
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in the margin, even some of the longest, if we may draw such an 
inference from the transposition of peri tov xataxAvopov (136)... 
morot dvadépovrat (137 B) in V to after the word Afyurrov (140 B). 

Naturally this system of marginal notes has led to the omission of 
many of them in one or more of the MSS ; for example, in the passage 
last referred to V omits the second short rapaypady (137C). In such 
a text the collation of several MSS is absolutely necessary; and, as 
Montfaucon used only one, the other two, V and S, contributed a 
number of hitherto unprinted notes. At times, of course, it is difficult 
to determine whether they are genuine notes or mere scholia; but the 
probability is always in favour of their authenticity,’ as Cosmas was so 
profuse in adding notes as to leave little opening to any one else. Some 
of these additional passages are of considerable length, but for shortness’ 
sake I will give only two. 

Both V and S preserve at the end of Book V—the end, that is to say, 
of the original Topography—a passage which is lost in L. In S it is 
separated from the rest of the text by the heading EYXH in gold letters. 
It runs as follows :—@e? dya6é, ciordayyxve, paxpdbupe, wodvérce, EX€nodv 
pe tov dvdgvov Sodddv cov Kai pH pe Karaxpivys Tails duaprias pov Ort cot 
pére repi rdvtwv Kai érictacat éxdorou Ta KpuTTa Tov Siavoudv Sri 7dOw TO 
eis oe TOV Cy oixTippav. airnOeis ox dréxpua Thy rapadedopevyy poi cov 
ciomiayyxviav Kai dyaboryra Kal oixrippovs mpos dpeAciay Trav dvaywwokdvTwv 
éx trav ody dy éxapiow por ddacxdAwy mpdvoia Tod owrhpos Hpav Xpurrod 
cis rovs aidvas. duyv. S alone preserves after ravrnv (217 C) the words 

rapaypapy eis THv KiBwrov Tod iAaorypiov 

Airy éotiv 4 xiBwris rod iAaornpiov fowSey rod Katarerdcpatos ovca 
ev TH Sevrépa oxnvy, cis fv towbev Exewro H) oTdpvos } Xpvo?} Tod pavva, Kat 
% paBdes “Aapiv 7 BAraorjcaca Kai ai wrdKes THs SeajKys, Kal & ddus 
6 xaAxois, kal érdvw airs réradov xpvooiv Aeyopevoy iAacrypwov, e€ ob 
kal éxpnopwdodvro of dpxtepeis eiouov Exacros Kat’ éviavrov drag AapBavov 
ddeow dpapriiv to rag Tov dyvonpdrwv airav, érdvw 8 abrod dvd 

1 For example, a passage occurring actually within the rim of one of the illustra- 
tions of L has every appearance of genuineness. Unfortunately V and S are both 
lacking for this passage at the end of the fourth book (192 B) in the open spaces of 
a picture like M p. 465 no. 2:— 

of mapa rois tw Aeyspevn dvtinodes as title, followed by dpSiov évros rod axhparos 
Tov dvOpézmov kata rabriv of récoapes iordpevon nas od« eloly SpOi.o, GAA’ Srov 8 dv 
orpéyys abrovs of réaoapes ode eloiv Sphio- wads obv Suvardy SéfacOa rds roavras 
Wevdeis iwodécas; mas Bt wadw emt rods récoapas Kata Tabrov duvards Heros yévecOat ; 
bnep ob 4 puars Kal é voids ob wapadéxera Ti parny iworiBeabe. 

Several passages in Montfaucon’s text are ina similar position: for example, 
paprupe,..5pduov (328 A) is in V written on the left side of the picture, which is 
represented on the previous page of the edition; and the words which follow 


(eb3nAov.. .3eixvvory 328 A) are on the right side. The wapaypapy 185 D is also 
under a diagram, without any heading. 


Rr2 
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xepouBip Soéns xarackuifovra 75 ikaorypwv. aird ov 7d ihacaripiov Tirov 
elvat A€yet tod Acowdrov Xpwrrod Kata odpxa 5 dadarodos, bv mpoéBero 6 
@cds iAaorypiov & TH adrod apart, iva ciry éxcivos pev 7d ev TH OKHVT ev 
aipats dAXorpup wapetxe Ti apeow, otros 8 vy rq idiw aipate éroujorato 
Tv adecw to Koop. In L there is a page missing here. Fol. 109 
ends at "Aapwyv, f. 110 begins at ofrws otv. We know from the other 
two MSS that a picture is also missing, but that picture and three and 
a half lines of text would not fill both sides of a page. So L must have 
had this paragraph too. 

Such marginal additions were naturally liable to be inserted in the 
wrong place: and in that case V is invaluable, as belonging to a different 
edition to L and S. It shews, for example, that 125 D-128 B the zrapa- 
ypady really only consists of év 77 & jpépa—xal wavy BéBramra (128 B) 
and should be transposed to follow rovrwv pi éAmiLovres 128 c (V omits 
more yeverOau). Again the rapaypady. évraiOa Mwvorjs—ry Oeia ypady 
(205) should precede the passage entitled 1d xeiyevov (204 D), while 
the section which follows (ér tows wadw x.7.X. 208) is another zapa- 
ypapy so entitled in V. It may be noticed that here too there is an 
illustration in the case. Equally frequently the notes are not separated 
from the text. For instance V rightly marks a rapaypady before Sypavar 
(1178), and before xai otrws (224A); and wapaypadpy xara rapevOcow 
xeipevn before dre perepoppaOn (2578). Before the words obrds éore Nae 
(232 c) a division should be made, and the heading Nae inserted. Such 
misdivisions are especially frequent in the case of small additional notes 
tacked on to another note by ér or ér rapaypapy. In such cases they 
are invariably in red ink in V, and should be given a separate line in an 
edition (e. g. at 2044, ll. 6 and 9, 189 B, 229 C, 232 B, 240 D, 244 D, &c.). 

A similar instance of transposition is the clause 6 orjcas, elrev—od 
dvvarat 77 B, which in the MSS precedes the quotation on which it is 
a comment (kai rdAw 6 xaréxwv x.7.d.). V shows the reason, as it reads 
Tlapaypady. Kai rédw 6 orjoas, L also has xai rdAw at the beginning 
of both clauses. 

At 76D the clause érwyparréov . . . tov otpavdv in the MSS absurdly 
precedes the word "Heaias. Here L comes to the rescue with a marginal 
note cxdAov. érurnpeiwors évradOa. At 132C 7d cioryKe .. . TEptyparTav 
ciow is misplaced in L and the edition: it should follow xai ¢vAaxa nine 
lines below as it does in V, reading rd oty eio—. Though perhaps it can 
hardly be counted as a transposed note, V is undoubtedly right in transfer- 
ring the sentence ei yy yap éAaBor . . . rurrov (125 Cc) to between Saravav 
éx Tod ovpavol Teadvra ds dotpamiv (so V) and ywpis yap five lines lower. 

Again at 165 c-p in V the explanatory sentence dep xai rovro. . . 
xAeufis HAlov is placed before ri yevopévyy éxAeufw and headed zapa- 
ypady. The ér wapaypady which is printed on the next page is in 
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both L and V placed after 6 Aeorérns Xpucrés. Probably both notes 
were in the margin and should be printed together, the second being 
really a note on the words éxAeufis HA‘ov. A stranger case is that on 
p. 389c. There V reads & éxarépwv yap ediddxOn érafopevos py elvar 
& Xpwrrds, ws trwrrevoay éavrdv. tra ovvies «7.4. Omitting the passage 
of eleven lines (4AAa Kal opddpa . . . BacrAcias cov) which is inserted in 
L and S, and the edition between Xpurrds and as. As the insertion 
makes &s trumrevoay éavrdv untranslateable there is little doubt it is 
a marginal note wrongly inserted. 

Now one might at first sight be inclined to imagine that this theory 
of marginal additions supports Montfaucon’s view that L and V 
represent two different recensions by the author. But, if one examines 
the instances more closely, I think one will find that they are rather 
opposed to than in favour of that theory ; because on his assumption 
one would expect to find the additional passages in L and not in V, 
whereas in fact there are just as many in V asin L. Nor can they be 
assumed to be later additions in V because in cases where they appear 
in one MS in the text, in the other in the margin, it is almost invariably 
V which has them in the text and L in the margin. Still more con- 
clusive evidence against it are the instances given above of marginal 
notes wrongly inserted by both MSS in the same place in the text, 
because they imply at least one common ancestor later than Cosmas’s 
autograph copy for all the MSS. On the other hand all these objections 
fall to the ground if we assume V to be a tolerably careful copy of the 
work as left by Cosmas, L and S representatives of an edition made 
after his death. 

There remains, however, a serious difficulty—that all three MSS begin 
the book in a different way. V’s beginning is the simplest, an index 
of the ten books followed by “Yrd@eous. twits xproriavifew voplopevor 
x.t.A. § differs from V only in extending the index to the twelve books, 
and in prefixing to it the first prologue, which is printed in Migne p. 53. 

L omits the index and begins as the edition begins, with a prefatory 
prayer, a first prologue, and a second prologue. There is, however, one 
important variant from the text of the edition which I will notice later, 
taking the points in order: the introductory prayer preserved only in 
L need not detain us, as it is not of the smallest interest whether it is 
genuine or not ; and it is just such a thing as might have been added 
by any monkish copyist. The genuineness of the first prologue I do 
not think any one will impugn, in spite of the fact that it is omitted by 
V. If in V’s archetype as in S it preceded the index, the leaf con- 
taining it may have well been torn off or become illegible or may simply 
have been overlooked. The real crux is the second prologue of L, 
which ultimately joins with the troGeo1s of the other MSS, though that 
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title and the first few lines of the iwoGeoxs as it is found in the V and S 
do not exist in L at all: so that Montfaucon’s reading is a composite 
reading made up from L and V. L’s reading is the same as the edition 
as far as wodAdv yap Bodiduv Kal xpavav Kal dowidwv, kal rodéuwy Kuvy- 
Oévrwv Kara tis "ExxAnoias (V, 6A); then, after an erasure of four or five 
letters, it continues xai rpoode SyrwFjoerar axpiBeorépws ex THs Geis 
ypahis trorepévys, which obviously cannot be correct, as the two parts 
of the sentence do not fit at all. Montfaucon, finding the ixo@eors of V 
beginning twits Xpioriavifew vopsLopevar cal rHv Ociav Tpadi pydev 
Aoyopevor, GAA wepuppovoivres Kal tmepppovodvres, xara tors ELwhev 
provogors, cpaipixov elvat Td oXHpa Tov oipavod trodapBavovow éx Tov 
HAvaxGv Kal oeAnviaxav éxreipewv mravwpevor. Tlacay roivwy ris BiBdov 
riv trdbeow cis wévre pépyn dppodiws SeAopnv. mpoTov wavTwv mpds Tovs 
eipnpévovs kal tavwpévous 6 patos Adyos eyévero, ws ov Suvaréy Tov xpurria- 
view @édovra amrdyerOa rH mbavyq trav whey wravy Erepa rips Oeias 
ypadhis trorBepévys, contrived to patch up an intelligible sentence by 
placing this immediately after éxxAyoias and excising the words xai 
mpoabev SnrwOyoerar axpiBeorépws éx from L’s reading. 

Now since V and S, which, as I have shewn above, are representatives 
of the two different recensions here, for once agree in omitting that 
dedication to Pamphilus which forms the opening part of the second 
prologue in L, one cannot help suspecting its genuineness, and the 
impossible manner in which it is made to join on to the irdeors rather 
confirms one’s suspicions. It may at first seem strange that, if we refuse 
to accept the present suspicious passage, the work is not formally 
dedicated to Pamphilus until the beginning of the second book ; but 
if one reads more carefully one will find that that is quite appropriate. 
The first book is an address to all right-minded Christians, while in the 
second book he begins to deal with the subject which Pamphilus had 
requested him to treat (reAécavres roivuv, & Geddire, tov mpitov Adyov 
rept Tov werracpévov Xpurriavov . . . ébarrdpeba voi rijs iperépas Kedev- 
oews (73D)). That being so I think there is little doubt that the 
beginning of the second prologue in L is due to a misconception on 
the part of some scribe or editor who thought a special dedication 
to Pamphilus was indispensable at the beginning of the work, and who 
therefore concocted one by paraphrasing the genuine dedication at the 
beginning of the second book. The difficulty is that one can hardly 
refer it to the same editor who transposed the prophets and added the 
last two books, because in that case it should be found in S as well 
as L—unless indeed we assume that he added it in the margin, an 
assumption which would easily account for its omission by S and for 
the bungling manner in which it is inserted in L. 

E. O. WINSTEDT. 
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THE ASSUAN PAPYRI. 


THE publication of these texts is an event as important in its way 
as the discovery of the Moabite stone and the Zenjirli inscriptions. It 
brings into the light a remote corner of the ancient Semitic world, and 
reveals the internal life and the written language of a community the 
existence of which was entirely unsuspected until within the last three 
or four years. Hitherto we have depended upon a fairly considerable 
amount of papyri and ostraka, and a few inscriptions, for our knowledge 
of the Aramaic spoken in Egypt; of the life and history of those who 
spoke it the material told us practically nothing ; only fragments of the 
papyri have survived, the ostraka are barely intelligible. All this is now 
changed. We have before us a series of documents, complete, easy 
to read and dated, which not only add immensely to our knowledge 
of the dialect, but possess a human interest and a historical value of no 
ordinary kind. Through the liberality of Mr Robert Mond these papyri, 
with two exceptions, have found a home in the Cairo Museum, and 
are now published in splendid facsimile, with introductions, translations 
and notes by Prof. Sayce and Mr Cowley. The way in which these 
scholars have done their work is beyond all praise ; a difficult task has 
been accomplished with remarkable success. 

The papyri reached the museum in a wonderful state of preservation, 
some of them tied up with string and sealed exactly as they were left 
by the fifth-century scribe; when they were unrolled the writing was 
found to be almost as brilliant as on the day when the ink dried. Not 
only have the leaves escaped damage, but fortunately ten of them are 
dated by the year of the reigning monarch and by the Babylonian and 
the Egyptian month. Only three documents of Egyptian Atamaic with 
dates upon them were known to us before : the Memphis tablet of the 
fourth year of Xerxes, B. c. 482,? the broken stele from Assuan of the 


1 Aramaic Papyri discovered at Assuan, Edited by A. H. Sayce, with the assis- 
tance of A. E. Cowley; and with appendices by W. Spiegelberg and Seymour de 
Ricci. London: Moring, 1906. Folio; 79 pp., 27 facsimiles. 

2 CIS. ii 122 =NSI. 71; I venture for convenience to refer to the texts as given in 
North-Semitic Inscriptions. A small fragment of papyrus found at Sakkara in 1902 
is conjecturally read ‘Year 29 of Art[axerxe]s’, i.e. 437-436 B.c. Clermont-Ganneau 
Recueil vi 257 f. 
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seventh year of Artaxerxes, B.C. 458, published by De Vogiié in 1903 
(Rép. d’Gpigr. sém. no. 438), and the Strassburg papyrus published by 
Euting in 1903 (RES. no. 361), dated the fourteenth year of Darius, 
411-410 B. C., if ‘Darius’ be Darius Nothus. Hitherto we have been able 
only to guess the general date of the Aramaic papyri ; it is satisfactory 
to find that our guesses are now shewn to be correct. The present 
documents all belong to the time when Egypt formed a province of the 
Persian Empire; the earliest is dated 471 B.c., the latest 411 B.C.; 
twelve years later Egypt recovered its independence. 

But the peculiar interest of the new texts is this: though written in 
Aramaic, they are one and all of Jewish origin, and deal with the affairs 
of a Jewish community. The existence of such a community in the 
fifth century B.c., living on the island of Elephantiné at the First 
Cataract, was first made known when Mr Cowley published in 1903 
a papyrus (VSJ. p. 404 ff) of the same provenance as those before us. 
We knew indeed that after the destruction of Jerusalem in 586 a certain 
number of Jews made their way into Egypt, for Jeremiah addressed 
a prophecy to them; among the settlers whom he mentions are those 
‘in the country of Pathros’, i.e. Upper Egypt (xliv 1, 15); it is the 
subsequent fortunes of these last which have unexpectedly come to 
light. The Jews for whom the present deeds were drawn, the witnesses 
who subscribe their signatures, may well have been the descendants 
of those who received and rejected the warnings of Jeremiah a century 
earlier. The settlers had established themselves at Yeb (3; Egypt. adu, 
Inf) and Syéné (jb, i.e. S€wén or Séwan, Ezek. xxix 10, xxx 6, Copt. 
Sun, Svivn). The latter is Assuan on the right bank of the Nile; the 
former is the island opposite, known to later history as Elephantiné—an 
identification due to the brilliant insight of M. Clermont-Ganneau.* 
Both places were of considerable importance to the country; they had 
been foitified to check the inroads of Sudanese tribes from the south.’ 
It is rather curious that a member of the colony in Elephantiné is 
described as ‘a Jew’ ("17 B 3. C 2. D 2. H 2), while a Jew resident 
in Syéné is called ‘an Aramaean’ (‘on8 A 2. E 2 f. F 3. G2. K 2); the 
same person, Mahseiah b. Yedoniah, appears three times as ‘an Ara- 
maean of Syéné’ (A 2. E 1 f. G 2) and three times as ‘a Jew of Yeb the 
fortress’ (B 3. C1 f. D1 f.); on the other hand, Hoshaiah b. Uriah is 
‘an Aramaean of Yeb’ (J 2). The explanation may be, as Prof. Sayce 
suggests, that the colony at Yeb was specifically Jewish, while in Syéné 
the Jews were merged in the general body of Western Semites. As 
coming from S. Palestine the settlers are called ‘ Jews’, as belonging to 
the western half of the Persian Empire they are called ‘ Aramaeans’, 


1 In his examination of the Strassb. papyrus, Recueil vi 222. 
* Herod, ii 30 «al ydp év EAepayrivy Mépoa ppovpéovar, 
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and since they hailed from the southern side of the Euphrates they 
receive, along with other nationalities, the name of ‘ Hebrews’ (F 3). 

The papyri are all legal documents concerned with house-property, 
ownership of land, marriage-settlements, quittance for payment, money- 
lending. Limited as the subject-matter is, it furnishes abundant illus- 
trations of the mannet in which the Jew adapted himself to circumstances 
and at the same time kept himself racially distinct ; indeed we have 
here the earliest direct evidence of qualities which have characterized 
the Jews ever since the Dispersion began. In Upper Egypt we find 
them conforming to the use of the Aramaic tongue; they have learned 
to live a settled life under the laws of the Persian government, which 
were in fact the laws of ancient Babylonia, and therefore not strange 
or uncongenial to them ;* hence they hold and bequeath property and 
apparently prosper in trade and business. A Jew was not excluded 
from office under the government (E 4). Mibtahyah must have gone 
some distance in the way of adapting herself to circumstances when 
she took an oath by the Egyptian goddess Sati(F 5). Further, it was 
the custom. for a foreign resident to place himself under the protection 
of a Persian official who seems to have presided over a certain quarter 
of the town, much as the skékh does in modern Cairo. In this sense 
the editors understand an expression which occurs on all the papyri 
except J; so-and-so (one of the principal parties) is described as 
belonging to the vege/ of Warizath, or Athropadan, or Haumadata. 
The word rege/ might be read dege/, for there is practically no distinction 
between y and d in this script; dege/, usually translated ‘banner’, 
‘standard’, might be taken to mean ‘a company’; but rege/, ‘foot’, 
suggests a more promising interpretation, and we may render ni") bd 
lit. at the foot of, i.e. following Warizath, so client of W., or more 
generally, delonging to the quarter of W. This sense is borne out by 
the distinction which is sometimes drawn between the éa‘al giryah, 

? Prof. Bacher in The Jewish Quarterly for April 1907 suggests that the colonists 
were descendants partly of N. Israelites or Ephraimites and partly of Judaeans. 
The former may have come to Egypt from Assyria or Media with the Persian army 
under Cambyses, and would be called ‘ Aramaeans’ ; the latter would naturally be 
‘ Jews’, for N. Israelites were not called ‘ Jews’ so early as the time of the first 
Persian kings, Living side by side at Syéné both Ephraimites and Judahites would 
be classed as ‘Aramaeans’. Bacher argues that Hosea and Menahem, of frequent 
occurrence in the papyri, are both Ephraimite names, It may be doubted, however, 
‘whether much can be made of this argument; for Hosea= Hoshaiah (J 5. 17 cf. 2), 
and the latter is a Judaean name, Jer. xlii 1, xliii 2, Neh. xii 32. 

* The following features of Babylonian law appear in these documents: the 
careful dating, the oath before a deity, the money fines for an infringement of legal 
obligation, the signing of a deed by witnesses. The expressions suit or process 


231}, institute procecdings "2, my heart is content 12) YD are Babylonian formulae. 
Cf. Stevenson Assyr. and Bab. Contracts nos. 31-34, &c. 
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i.e. the full citizen, and the da‘a/ rege/, i. e. the protected foreigner (A 9. 
E 10), and by the phrase ‘of the self-same regel’ (wd3n pata C 2. H 4). 

But while we learn how readily the Jewish colonists adapted them- 
selves to live prosperously under alien skies, we also discover that they 
kept themselves separate from the native population. The genealogies 
and proper names implythis. Inter-marriage with Egyptians was avoided ; 
though the lady Mibtahyah, to whom most of the deeds refer, married 
an Egyptian named As-hor son of Teos, ‘a builder to the king’ (Sa*11" 
xb 1G 2. H 3. 8), as her second husband. After the marriage, how- 
ever, As-hor seems to have become a Jewish proselyte ; at any rate this 
may be the reason why his name is changed to Nathan in J 3. K 2. 
His sons by Mibtahyah are called Jews (H 3) or Aramaeans (K 2); 
their legal status was that of Jewish clients, not that of Egyptian citizens. 
A change of faith may be implied in the case of ‘Hosea son of Peti- 
khnim’ B17; was Peti-khnim an Egyptian who became a Jew and 
so called his son ‘Hosea’, or was he a lax Jew who felt no scruple 
about being named ‘whom the god Khnim gives’?! The policy of 
the government towards the foreign settlers must have been remarkably 
liberal, for they were allowed to maintain their customs and, what is 
more, to practise their national religion. Thus the Jews could summon 
the congregation (my G 22. 26) to dispose of a petition for divorce. 
Whether ¢he court of the Hebrews (j73y t 8 F 3) was a distinctively 
Jewish institution may be doubted, for its jurisdiction was certainly not 
confined to litigants of Jewish race. Thus the Egyptian builder Pi’ 
son of Pahi makes, in this court, an agreement with the Jewess Mib- 
tahyah ; she swears by the goddess Sati; and not one of the witnesses 
bears a Jewish name. On the other hand, Jews bring an action in the 
Persian or Egyptian court of Napha (H 4), and not, as we might have 
expected, in the court of the Hebrews. Hence it is likely, as the 
editors suggest, that Hebrews is to be understood not in the biblical 
but in the Persian sense,” and to mean ‘those beyond the River’, ‘the 
inhabitants of the countries south of Euphrates’; the term will then 
cover all western Semites. Though the Jews probably had not a court 
of their own, they were allowed a more valuable privilege ; they had an 
altar of Yahweh in Elephantiné. It is mentioned twice incidentally ; 
in E 14 the house which Mahseiah gives to his daughter has its lower 
boundary by ‘the altar of the god Yahu’ (by nm % xox); in J 6 


? An instance of a foreigner bearing an Egyptian name occurs in F 11, ‘ Petisis 
son of Nebo-nathan’; a Babylonian father gives his son an Egyptian name: the 
brother has the Babylonian name Nebo-re‘i (F 12). Cf. ‘Uqban son of Shemesh- 
nuri, L 12; the son’s name may be Jewish (cf. Jacob), the father’s is not. 

? The expression itself is much older and has this significance in Assyrian ; e. g. 
the gods of Tyre are called ‘the gods of i-bir néni’? = mm 72” in an inscr. temp. 
Esar-haddon, circ. 674 B.c. Winckler Altor. Forsch. iit2. Cf. NSI. p. 346f. 
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another house is bounded on the east by ‘the altar of the god Yahu 
(xnbs wm t NaN) with the king’s road running between them’. The 
word ‘agéra, lit. ‘a stone heap’, in the Targums means always a heathen 
altar; here it is used of the altar of Yahu; and as an unenclosed altar 
could hardly have stood by the road side, the word must include both 
the altar and the court or building in which it was placed, so we may 
render chapel or shrine. This was clearly not a synagogue, but a temple 
in which sacrifice was offered. Here is an unexpected commentary 
upon Isaiah xix 19, ‘in that day there shall be an altar of Yahweh in the 
midst of the land of Egypt’! To bring our new and surprising infor- 
mation into proper relation with the prophecy we ought to know when 
the latter was written, but unfortunately that is just what we cannot 
determine. Dr Cheyne assigns the prophecy to the end of the reign 
of Ptolemy I (323-285 B.c.), i.e. to a date some 160 years later than 
these deeds. Supposing that Dr Cheyne’s date is approximately correct 
—and his view may be taken as representative of current opinion—we 
can understand that the prophet had good reason to declare, from the 
experience of two centuries, that the worship of Israel’s God was destined 
to be established in the land of Egypt. If there was an altar of Yahweh 
at Yeb, probably there were similar altars in other Jewish settlements. 
It is generally taken for granted that post-exilic Judaism knew of only 
one legitimate altar, that in the restored temple at Jerusalem ; our papyri 
shew that when Onias IV founded the temple at Leontopolis in 160 B.c. 
(Jos. Ant. xiii 3) he was not introducing such an innovation as is com- 
monly supposed. In connexion with the worship of Yahweh at Yeb 
and Syéné we notice that most of the Jewish names in the deeds are 
compounded with the suffixed ya; there is one instance of the divine 
name prefixed, Yeho-’adar (K 16). The preference for compounds with 
yah rather than e/ (which does not occur) marks a relatively early period ; 
the general type of the proper names is that of the exilic or early post- 
exilic age. Clearly the Jews of the fifth century B.c. had no objection 
to pronouncing the xomen ineffabile in ordinary speech (E 14. J 6), or 
in solemn oath (B 4. 6. 11, cf. Is. xix 18), or as an element in proper 
names. The God of Israel is called Yahd (im B 4. 6. 11. J 6) or Yéhah 
(nm E 14) in the papyri, intermediate forms between the full Yahweh 
and the contracted Yah ; used in this way as separate forms, neither has 
been known before. We may conclude that in ordinary speech, and 
in secular as distinct from religious writings, the full form Yahweh was 
not employed. 

The internal life of the Jewish community is disclosed by the papyri 


? A coin found near Gaza contains the name 17; it is not certain, however, 
that we are to regard this as a form of the Tetragrammaton. Driver Stud. Bibl. 
i pp. 5, 19. 
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in several interesting ways. Thus we find that women occupy a position 
of considerable independence. A woman can hold and bequeath 
property, appear in court and take an oath, and make a contract in her 
own right." From papyrus G we learn something about marriage 
customs. The bridegroom, for example, came to the bride’s house and 
demanded her hand from her father; the words ‘she is my wife and 
I am her husband (4a‘a/) from this day and for ever’ may be the formula 
which sealed the marriage. The husband gave a present (moar) to 
the bride’s father, and a present both in money (4esef sekiinah, ? =‘ outfit 
money’) and in goods to the bride; the bride also gave a present 
to the bridegroom.’ In the matter of divorce the rights of the woman 
are recognized as equal to those of the man; an advance upon the 
Deuteronomic law, which gives the right of divorce only to the husband. 
To be valid the act of divorce must be public; it takes place ‘in the 
congregation’ (G 22. 26); the Jewish law of later times was not nearly 
so humane or just. The word for divorce means literally 40 ate (Row 
C 8. G 23. 27; cf. Deut. xxii 13, xxiv 3). Another reference to domestic 
life is given by papyrus K. After the death of the head of the family, 
the slaves, whose names are Egyptian, were divided among the heirs. 
Each slave was tattooed (*3v, ? exact sense) afresh upon the right hand 
with a letter of the Aramaic alphabet (n’o78 K 4. 6 in Aramaic) as a 
mark of ownership. The practice recalls at once Is. xliv 5 ércypawet 
xetpt abrod Tod Oeod eiys LXX and Gal. vi17. In the ostrakon M the 
writing is said to be on the right arm (y5, prob.= yr). The letter 
used for this purpose was Yod ; but why this letter more than another 
is not clear; in Ezek. ix 4, 6 the letter is Taw. 

Outside the two Jewish communities various persons are mentioned 
whose titles or descriptions help us to picture the situation. Thus we 
hear of ‘the ferryman of the cataract’ (w’wp x’D *t nd, lit. ‘sailor of the 
rough waters’, A 13. B 11. D8)*; one lived in Syéné, another in Yeb. 
The ‘ river-bailiff’ (79m Persian, lit. measurer, i.e. of water, E 4, Strassb. 
pap. B 2) must have been an important government official. The 
garrison at Syéné was commanded by a chef d’armée (xn 37), who had 
under him an officer deputed to hear cases in the local court (H 4f. J 4). 
‘There is the ‘architect to Syéné’ or ‘to the king’ (Sa*11" F 2. G 2); a 
workman, evidently a Persian, and a silversmith called the Berber 
(Baréari), who had something to do with the Fire-temple (""1nx, Pers. 
athra, B 2. E 19). 


? The Code of Hammurabi, § 150, allows a woman to dispose of the property 
made over to her by her husband. See Johns Bad, and Assyr. Laws ch. xxi. 

? Cf, Gen. xxxiv 12, Josh. xv 18 ff. 

> Cf. wet (? = ship) in an ostrakon from Elephantiné, Lidzbarski Ephemeris ii 
p- 236. 
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Lastly, the money in use was the following: the shekel, the kebhes, 
and the hallur (a small Assyrian coin). Besides these a ten-shekel piece 
(xn7Wwy) is sometimes mentioned ; the initial 1 or \, which frequently 
occurs, may stand for drachma (1037) or a guarter-shekel (y3). 

A few notes on the language of the papyri may be added with the 
object of drawing attention to points of special interest and indicating 
the relation of the dialect to other types of Aramaic. 

(1) Consonants. We notice at once that this dialect uses t where 
the later Aramaic uses %, e.g. "t, 72?, Jt, Jt, 5%. In this respect the 
dialect allies itself with the Old Aram. of Zenjirli, Nérab, Babylonia ; 
but we find also 133 = "3?, 333 = 31D, yn arm M 3b 4.6, and the forms 
‘1 (in 135 E 7. rr. 16) and x34, °21 F 6. 9. Probably by the fifth 
century the transition of } to 1 had taken place in the spoken language, 
and was gradually making its way into writing.’ Instances of the 
equation ¥ = 2 = occur, e.g. XY’, XID (contrast the Zenj. xp, VS/. 
61 5 .), 8Y9N; and of the equation ¥=_2=), e.g. NPN, WP wool, 
py wood H 5. As in Jer. x 11 both the forms Ny"N and Np" are 
found, and in the same papyrus, B 5. 16; the latter form (Old Aram.) 
isthe commoner. The equation ’=©=N has become quite established, 
e.g. NIN, NV, 3M, an &c. Occasionally & appears as a weaker form 
of 7, e.g. 813, NIN, cf. the BAr. xn, NIN, RP; but it is noticeable 
that 7 in verbs n% is retained in the impf, e.g. nw, MIAN, MAN &c., 
contrast the Zenj. ‘w) 61 27. 28, and the BAr. sw, xinn, pn’. The 
unassimilated 3 is characteristic in jn», pp2n, Sy3n*; before suffixes with 
the impf. the demonstrative ) appears regularly, ‘33738, J2W"N, smambun ; 
as a substitute for the doubling of a consonant 3 is inserted in nby3n 
G 6 ff. from dy go in, a usage found occasionally in BAr. (e.g. byin 
Dan. ii 25) and in Targ., but unknown in Syriac. The pr. n. nyo} 
B ro = mnyons A 13 illustrates the consonantal force of 1 = soft pb. 
Sometimes 5 interchanges with soft 3, sometimes with hard 3, e.g. 
mnoa and mnvan, Simp regularly for Srna as in later Aramaic. 
vanishes in 77, 778 from sha, cf. the Sakkara papyr. VSZ. 76 B 4 and 
the usage of BAr. and Targ.; but it is retained in mpm (inf.), npbn». 
The letter & is distinguished from D, e.g. MN2w Targ. Nod, THy Targ. 
TD, IDy and “wy as in Targ., BAr. only "wy. 

(2) Vowels. As a rule the long vowels 6, @, 7 are written with a 
vowel letter, e. g. wiad, xmsdn, ny’, Dip’, 3°N3, xn3, and the pr. nn. 
bya, me, “not, &c. The diphthongal au= é or @ is always plené, e.g. 
RIND weighing-machine, NOVO oath, RYO sunrise; similarly ai=é, 3, }*3, 
pd, ns (pf. 1 sing.), "29M; and long 4 in jxnd whithersoever. In the 
plur. mas. the yod is always dropped, pw, yn, jwa>, M3y, PANN, 733, 
thus differing from BAr. and agreeing with the dialects of Zenj. (Bar- 

1 Lidzbarski, I. c. p. 240. 
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rekfib) and Téma, VS/. 63 ro. 13. 69 18. 20, cf. 62 3”. The yod is 
written only when the suffix or the third radical or the gentilic ending is 
present, 23 our sons, PW ptcp. plur., POW, PN. 

(3) Formations. Personal Pronouns: WX agrees with the form found 
in the Bar-rekQb inscr. (63 1), the dialects of Nérab and Cilicia (65 5. 
68 1. 6), BAr. and Nabataean, as against the more archaic 928, "338 at 
Zenjirli 61 1. 62 19. The pronoun of the second person is M3 m., 
‘nox f. as in Palmyrene, Targum Jon. and Syr.; Nérab and Targum 
Onk. nx, BAr. mmx. The pronoun of the third person is 17 m., °7 f., 
as in Nab., Palm., Syr.; in Old Ar. xn, in BAr. xm and xn. The 
plur. 19m is used for both nom. and accus., as in the Aram. of Ezra; 
contrast jn (Daniel), Nab. 13x, Targ. j13"s, Syr. ww i; (oe. Noticeable 
are the forms of the suffixed pronouns D>’ and on’, agreeing with Old 
Aram., Nab. (61 29. 63 18. 85 2. 89 2), Ezra, Jer. x 11, Targ. Ps.-J (also 
jy’), but not with the usual Aram. forms }i>’, Cc i, em, BAr., Palm. 
The forms of the demonstrative pronoun, nx hic, xt fem. (RES. no. 247, 
6), plur. nde, correspond with the Old Aram. of Zenjirli, Nérab, Téma, 
as against the Palestinian and Bibl. Aram., Nab., Palm. 735, 87, pox, bx, 
though in Jer. x 11, Ezr. v 15 nbx occurs. The other demonstrative 
J, 12t (not known elsewhere) contrasts with the BAr. 73, 73; the plur. 
dx is the same in both dialects. The stronger form n> C 2, H 4 idk, 
written before its noun, has its equivalent in {24 Dan. ii 31, vii 20. In 
one papyrus, F, the forms x35 (a variety of Jt), with the fem. ‘35 for 
addressing a woman, begin to appear; and in the same papyrus occurs 
the interesting form ‘25x, plur. fem., used in addressing a woman. 
These forms receive an exact illustration from the Arabic wl3, in speak- 
ing to a woman ls, plur. S15, fem. .“S13; the suffixed w, which is 
really a demonstrative particle, was regarded as the pronoun of the 
2nd pers. and hence declined.’ The feminine ending is 7’, not 7’ or x’ 
as in BAr., or Mn’ as in Targ.; the emphatic form is not common, 
except in xN3 fortress, cf. xmindp, xnway. The perfect 2nd pers. fem. 
sing. ends in “, which probably was pronounced as well as written, 
‘non D ro, ‘nay F 6, ‘nx’ F 5; in Syr. the ” is written but not pro- 
nounced ; in BAr. the form does not occur ; in Hebr. it is fairly common, 
though the Massorites have usually altered ‘A902 to ‘PHP; in Pal. 
Aram. the ” is found only with suffixes, *yADOP. The imperfect 3rd 
pers. plur. always ends in 1’, the usual Aramaic termination ; contrast 
the Old Ar. Y 61 4. 7. 12. 64 9 and 65 9g (both jussive), 73 B 3, Dan. 
v 10 (jussive); in Ezra iv 12, Jer. x 11 the forms are exceptional and 
perhaps incorrect—they end in ’ but are not jussive. The imperf. of 
min is mm, pm, never mad or min. 

(4) Syntax. The genitive relation is expressed as a rule by the 

1 Wright Comp. Gram. p. 110. 
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relative 't, with the first noun in the emphatic, sometimes in the absolute, 
state, e.g. WT NWN the shrine of Yahu, NWP ND nbw the sailor of the 
rough waters. Less frequently we meet with the periphrasis which 
became common in the later language, e.g. "NON YANG 18f. With 
common words the construct state is usual, e.g. M2} M3, 7p bys. 
The accusative is sometimes indicated by 5 with the direct object, e. g. 
xmad 35 nan E 2. 5, mand... monnd b> Ag; cf. Dan. iv 3, v 2, 7, 
1 Chr. xvi 37, xviii 6 &c. 

This brief examination of the dialect leads to the conclusion that 
it occupies a middle position in linguistic development between the 
Old Aramaic of N. Syria, Babylonia, and Cilicia, so far as we know it 
from inscriptions, and the later Aramaic of the O.T. and the Naba- 
taean, Palmyrene, and Targum dialects. The older features of the 
language are still in existence, but they are gradually giving way to the 
forms which become familiar at a later period; probably the process 
had gone further in the spoken than in the written language. An exotic 
from the first, the Aramaic of Egypt did not long survive the foreign 
influences to which it owed its existence in the country. After the 
fall of the Persian Empire, it soon gave way before the rising tide of 
Hellenism, and Greek took the place of what had been the official 
language of the previous government. During the Greek period Aramaic 
texts are very rare, and in Egypt none are known during the 800 years 
between 400 B. c. and 400 A.D.! 

To illustrate the extraordinary interest of the new texts the following 
details of vocabulary are appended. A good many Hebraisms occur, 
as we should expect, e.g. oxd.,. 7x, the form wx = BAr., Palm. 
wi, Nab. wx; the Nif. ptcp. pnw3 G 10; the verb np> (also in the 
Zenjirli dialect, 61 10. 12. 62 17 and on the Carpentras stele 75 3), 
which in the Ethpe. = de saken D 17 and not de married as usually in 
Aramaic ; the words ya (also in 62 ro. 11. 63 10 f.), MNONI, MID = 
Aram. 81°3), my; especially in Papyrus G several expressions have a 
distinctly Hebrew ring, Mp2) 195 male and female, RYN “DIN by on the 
Jace of the earth, on 7y DN jd from a? to a thread, M7M D3 at one time 
(cf. Im *B, TNX DIY). The mixed character of the civilization of Upper 
Egypt is shewn by the presence of Assyrian words, xu brick wall, bax 
exchange, 53°18 architect, 2IN j suit and process, s2a5 2p, jad, "non 
dish; and Persian words, 273" compensation, 78 fire-temple, TIM lit. 
measurer, NIWA, NNN (RES. no. 361), #1205, Jin a—the last four 
being titles of officials; thirteen Egyptian proper names occur, and six 
names of Egyptian months. The lexicon receives considerable enrich- 
ment ; thus we have the legal terms :—n") Pa. raise a suit (Syr. Ethpa.), 
jbm Ha. hold property (cf. Daniel vii 18), jyo Pe., Pa. ake, impose an 


1 Lidzbarski, lc. p. 243 f. 
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oath, \7y Pe. set a suit in motion, bap Pe. lodge a complaint (Syr.), pm 
Pe. depart from, withdraw a claim, mw Pe. or Pa. bring an action (Syr.). 
Commercial terms are :—py ?accumulate, DAD salary (Mishn. 8D 
portion), "PB deposit, wer principal (Talm.), M3 Pa. dear interest (Syr. 
Pe.). The following words, new to us at this period, find an explanation 
from later usage :—18 shrine (Targ. a/tar), nnwD measurement (Targ., 
Syr.), 123 receipt (Talm. 8133, Syr.), xnv'y measuring-rod (late Hebr. NYY 
bar, lump, cf. Cant. v 14), DI"B paint-box (Talm. D378 paint the face), 
np divide (Targ., Syr.), Jwb span (Targ., Syr.), "ww couch (Targ.). The 
frequent use of on™ o Jove in the weakened sense #0 wish is characteristic. 
Valuable light is thrown upon the obscure expression in Prov. xxiv 27 
35 mwa miny and make it [thy work] ready in the field for thyself by 
the use of the same verb in C 5 Ancna Inyi and stock it [the land] with 
cattle. Inthe same line ‘33 Jt NP7N build this land may be compared 
with 1 Kings xvi 24 77 Ns 33" and with the Phoenician t yas MN... j2 
built the plain of this land, NSTI. 6 3 ff. The word am3> B 6 Ais colleagues, 
already known from a Memphis papyrus (CJS. ii 151), is used frequently 
in Ezra iv. The following adverbs and prepositions are noteworthy :— 
“NN consequently, "NS C 4 concerning it, DDN (|X+0) assuredly, 133 
thereto, "02 on my behalf, 1y x5 K 13 not yet (cf. Jer. xl 5 21 xd ny, 
2 Chr. xx 33), ? iwnd whithersoever, j3%> hence, yx above, xdy thereon, 
jo ow J 13. 16 as against (cf. = sho besides, except), 2 further, 
n3y3 M, N, O ow, a feminine form of jy C 5,738 A1.B 1, BAr., Targ. 
The form nay> is also found in Ezra iv 10, vii 12 amd now in the 
opening sentence of a letter to introduce the main topic. In the ostraka 
M, N, O the introductory matter is dropped for the sake of brevity, and 
the letter begins without more ado with nays. 
G. A. CooKE. 


CODEX H OF THE PAULINE EPISTLES. 


Facsimiles of the Athos Fragments of Codex H of the Pauline Epistles ; 
photographed and deciphered by Kirsopp Lake, M.A., Professor of 
New Testament Exegesis in the University of Leiden. (Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1905.) 

DuRING a visit to Mt. Athos made by Prof. Lake in 1903, partly 
under the auspices of the Hibbert and Hort Trustees, he was able to 
take photographs of the eight leaves of the well-known Codex Hp#l, 
which are preserved in the monastery of the Laura. At the same time, 
following the example of the present Dean of Westminster in dealing 
with the leaves of the same MS at Paris, he succeeded in recovering 
portions of the text of some of the lost pages from the ‘ offsets’ left by 
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them on the pages opposite. The results of this enterprise are published 
(in the form of loose plates, interleaved) by Mr Lake, and give us 
photographs of sixteen pages of the MS, with transcripts, and the text, 
more or less imperfect, of five additional pages from the offsets. 

With this publication we now possess the full recoverable contents of 
this MS, unless further fragments should be found, as those already 
extant have been found, imbedded in the bindings of MSS at, or 
removed from, Mt. Athos. The net result stands as follows :—Forty-one 
leaves are in existence (twenty-two at Paris, eight at Mt. Athos, three at 
St Petersburg, three at Moscow, three at Kieff, and two at Turin) ; and 
in addition the text of twenty-two pages (fifteen at Paris, five at Mt. 
Athos, one at St Petersburg, and one at Turin) has been recovered 
from the offsets. It is possible that an examination of the Russian and 
Italian leaves might yield a little further fruit of this kind. The text of 
all the extant leaves, and of the St Petersburg offset, has been published 
by M. Omont (Wotices et Extraits des Manuscrits de la Bibl. Nat. xxxiii 
pt. i p. 141 ff), that of the Paris and Turin offsets by Dr Armitage 
Robinson (Zuthaliana p. 48 ff), and that of the Athos offsets by 
Prof. Lake. It may be worth while to give a table of the full contents 
of these publications, since neither Gregory, nor even von Soden, 
includes the results of the two last-named works. Ignoring small 
lacunae, we now possess the text of the following portions of the Pauline 
Epistles: 1 Cor. x 19-32, xi 6-20 ; 2 Cor. iv 2-7, x 5—xi 8, xi 12—xii 4; 
Gal. capitula 9-12, and i 1-10, ii 9-17, iv 27-v 10; Col. i 23-ii 11, 
ii 17-iii 11 ; 1 Thess. ii 9-13, iv 4-11 ; Heb. capitula 6-11, and i 3-8, 
ii 9-18, iii 13-18, iv 12-15, x 1-7, 32-38; xii 10-18, xiii 21-25 
and title; 1 Tim. capitula 1-18, and i 4-iii 2, iii 7-14, vi 9-13; 
2 Tim. i 17-ii 9; Tit. capitula 2-6, andi 1-3, i 15-ii 5, iii 13-15 and 
title, with the colophon to the entire volume, stating that it is written 
orixnddv, and was collated with the copy in the library of Caesarea 
written by the hand of Pamphilus. Indifferent facsimiles of three of 
the Paris pages were given by Montfaucon and Silvestre ; better ones of 
three Moscow pages by Sabas, of three of the Paris pages by Omont 
(two in the Wotices et Extraits and one in his Facsimilés des plus anciens 
manuscrits grecs dans la Bibi. Nat.), and now of the sixteen Athos 
pages by Lake. It may be estimated that the whole MS of the Pauline 
Epistles, when complete, consisted of about 450 leaves ; of these we now 
possess only forty-one, with the equivalent of eleven more—in all, about 
one-ninth of the entire text. 

A comparison of Mr Lake’s text with that of Duchesne (reprinted 
by Omont) shews only three variants, which relate to letters (2 Cor. 
xi 12 éxxéyw for évxdyw, xii 1 drraceias for drracias, Gal. ii 15 
pis for jpeis), and in all these cases the photographs justify Mr Lake. 

VOL. VIII. Ss 
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Other variations relate only to stops and accents, and here again 
Mr Lake is generally (but not always) in the right, if the photographs 
may be trusted. Only on one point a slight qualm makes itself felt, 
and this affects the photographs, not the text. The characters in most 
of Mr Lake’s photographs appear slightly larger than in M. Omont’s, 
and the column of writing occupies slightly more space. Moreover, the 
height of the column of writing varies in the different plates, which may 
of course be correct, but in a MS with ruled lines is not a priori 
probable. If both photographers had given the full size of the page, it 
would be easy to determine which is correct; but Mr Lake, who had 
to economize space, does not give the whole of the margins. A con- 
sideration of probabilities suggests that Mr Lake would not have 
been able to transport to Mt. Athos a camera capable of taking the 
photographs full size, but has had to enlarge his published plates from 
smaller negatives. In that case, perfect accuracy in recovering the 
original dimensions is very difficult to secure, and, when all is said, the 
deviation is not very material. 

With regard to the palaeography of the MS, it does not appear that 
there is anything new to be said. If the MS, as now reproduced, were 
in its original condition, it would be difficult to claim for it so high 
a date as the sixth century, to which it is usually assigned, since the 
writing is very rough, and several of the letters (such as A and Y) have 
features which suggest the beginnings of the Slavonic type of uncial. 
But these indications cannot be accepted as trustworthy, since the 
writing has been throughout retouched by a later hand. The photographs 
do not enable one to discern properly the ductus of the original writing, 
and there are unfortunately no passages (such as the Codex Vaticanus 
has) which the hand of the renovator has passed over untouched. 
Under these circumstances it would be rash to question the judgement 
of so skilled a palaeographer as M. Omont, who writes with a full 
knowledge of the original MS, and who assigns it to the last half of the 
fifth century or to the sixth. 

Into the more important questions of the text of the MS, and of the 
Euthalian edition of the Pauline Epistles in general, I am not qualified 
by any special study of the subject to enter; and I will, therefore, 
imitate the reticence of Mr Lake, who expressly refrains from 
discussing critical questions in the introduction to a photographic 
reproduction. Mr Lake has rendered substantial service to the cause 
of textual criticism by thus securing to posterity the evidence of part, at 
least, of an important MS, and has placed one more MS above the 
danger of total loss by anything less than a cataclysm of modern 
civilization. For this service the gratitude of scholars is due to him. 

F. G. Kenyon. 
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THE REFORMATION 


The History of the Reformation: vol.i, Jn Germany; vol. ii, Zn 
lands beyond Germany, by T. M. Linpsay, D.D. (Edinburgh: 
T. & T. Clark, 1906 & 1907.) 

Ir is quite time that we had a full, clear, and sympathetic account of 
the foreign Reformation in English. Full it may easily be, for the 
historian of the Reformation has this advantage over the specialist in 
other periods—that ample materials are accessible in print. Indeed 
his difficulty is not so much to discover as to select and use his sources. 
The clearness and sympathy, however, depend on himself. Dr Lindsay’s 
History of the German Reformation may therefore be welcomed with 
sincere pleasure. It is clear and sympathetic, and as full as the com- 
plexity of the subject combined with the limits imposed on contributors 
to the Jnternational Theological Library will allow it to be. Dr Lindsay 
had already raised expectations of good work to come on a larger scale 
by his excellent little sketch of Zuther and the German Reformation. 
As a Scotsman he may be expected to be still more at home with the 
work of the Swiss Reformers and their disciples, and we may look for- 
ward with pleasant anticipation to the second volume of this present 
work dealing with the Reformation in lands beyond Germany. Then, 
as no ecclesiastical history is more intricate than that of Scotland, it may 
be hoped that he will give special prominence to the Reformation in his 
own country. We must not now say it is foreign, but he will take it in 
good part if we say that it too is Swiss. 

The first instalment opens with nearly two hundred pages, intended 
to serve, no doubt, as introduction to the completed work. For the 
moment it seems overweighted: for there remain but three hundred 
more to devote to the course of events in Germany. But the Lutheran 
story has been often told; nor, in a general sketch, can much be said 
that is new. With the prefatory matter it is different, and there is ample 
scope here for selection and illustration. Of this opportunity Dr Lindsay 
makes the most. His sketch of ‘ the Eve of the Reformation’ is full of 
detail, and yet light in touch as a sketch should be. So there is a fresh- 
ness about these opening chapters which enlists the reader’s interest ; 
and his attention is secured beforehand for the facts of the story when 
it begins. 

But there are some blemishes to be regretted—‘ Franciscan monk’ 
for ‘ Franciscan friar’, ‘ pled’ for ‘pleaded’, and such a dark saying as 
‘when the marches began to be redd’. There is a slip, too, about the 
dates of the Colloquy of Marburg, not ‘October 30 to November 5’, 
but, as in the ‘ Chronological Summary’, October 1-4. And it is scarcely 
fair, historically, to give what is called a ‘ Mariolatrous’ turn to the title 

$s2 
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‘Mother of God’. Again, there is, it is true, a saving recognition that 
in reformation ‘England went her own peculiar way’: but it argues 
more of the German than of the native point of view to class the Thirty- 
nine Articles as (along with ‘the Scots Confession’) ‘one of the Reformed 
Confessions inspired by Calvin’. For, to quote Mr Beard, ‘when 
a laborious German compiler [Niemeyer] enumerates the English 
among the Reformed Churches which own a Genevan origin, and puts 
the Thirty-nine Articles under the name of the Confessio Anglicana, side 
by side with the Helvetic and Belgic Confessions, an Anglican church- 
man, who is not angry, can only be amused’ (//iddert Lectures p. 301). 

It is only rarely that Dr Lindsay’s sympathies run away with him. 
When he writes of Charles V walking in the Corpus Christi ‘ procession 
through the streets of Augsburg on a blazing hot day, stooping under 
a heavy purple mantle, with a superfluous candle sputtering in his hand’, 
he is only slightly embellishing a contemporary Lutheran account, and 
inverted commas would have saved his credit. But it is misleading to 
state, roundly and without qualification or explanation, that ‘the Danish 
Church is at once episcopal and Lutheran to this day’, and specially in 
a context where ‘an apostolic succession of bishops’ has just been dis- 
missed with some signs of impatience. Dr Lindsay must know how the 
hierarchy of Denmark runs back only to Bugenhagen, and how he was 
himself no more than a presbyter when he was had in to ‘consecrate’ 
seven ‘ bishops’ on Sept. 2, 1537. Indeed it might be said of him, as it 
was said of Colluthus, that ‘he died a presbyter, and every ordination of 
his was invalid’; for as to the meaning of an ‘ episcopal’ Church, history 
from the fourth to the sixteenth century would have been agreed. Had 
Dr Lindsay written that ‘the Swedish Church is at once episcopal and 
Lutheran to this day’, something could be said for the assertion without 
reading into ‘episcopal’ a sense which historically it does not bear. 

It is necessary also to demur to a further misunderstanding of those 
with whom this author probably does not quite sympathize. He writes 
of ‘the spiritual priesthood of all believers’ as a ‘ distinctively protestant 
conception’, and elsewhere of priestly mediation as ‘a conception of 
mediaeval piety’. He points to the contradiction between the two, 
but the former is not protestant, nor the latter mediaeval, nor is 
there any contradiction between the two. And this would have been 
a point where Dr Lindsay, strictly from the historian’s point of view, 
might have indulged in a little clarifying criticism of the principles 
of the Reformation. Luther unquestionably had his heroic period, but 
it was chiefly in negation and attack. He seized upon the Scriptural 
and Catholic doctrine of the spiritual priesthood of all believers; there 
he was right. But he gave it a negative turn; there he was wrong, as 
most men are when they start on negations; though we may admit it 
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was tempting, in Luther’s case, to wield it as a weapon for excluding the 
then overbearing claims of the hierarchy. But take the best specimens 
of hierarchs—patristic, mediaeval, Anglican—and ‘ it is worth observing ’, 
as Dr Bright once put it (Ancient Collects p. 99 n.), ‘how the most 
earnest maintainers of an external or hierarchical priesthood have em- 
phatically asserted the internal priesthood or consecrated character of all 
the baptized’. Thus St Leo:—‘ Quid tam sacerdotale quam immacu- 
latas hostias de altari cordis offerre?’ Or St Thomas :—‘ Laicus iustus 
unitus est Christo unione spirituali, per fidem et caritatem, non autem 
per sacramentalem potestatem : et ideo habet spirituale sacerdotium, ad 
offerendum spirituales hostias.’ Or to add a typical Anglican, we may 
put it in the words with which Dr Bright himself explained the quota- 
tions, borrowed from him above (Sermons of S. Leo p. 204) : ‘ Doubtless, 
if Leo had been told that the ideas of a ministerial and of a general 
priesthood excluded each other, he would have answered, in effect, that 
the former was the appointed organ of the corporate exercise of the 
latter, and in no way interfered with its individual exercise.’ It was 
because Luther, doubtless in the stress of battle, did not see, or chose 
to ignore, this entire compatibility—or rather identity—between the 
priesthood of the minister and the priesthood of the people, that the 
breach he made in Christendom has since seemed irreparable. He was 
a great Christian and a great reformer, but scarcely a great theologian, 
and certainly not a historian, great or small. It is a pity that Dr Lindsay, 
to whom the opportunity of the theologian and of the historian has last 
presented itself, has not used it, at this point, to shew that the breach is 
not really irreparable, now calmer times have come. 

So far for impressions of the first volume, on its publication a year 
ago. The second deals with reform in lands beyond Germany. 
Book III tells the story of the Reformed, technically so called ; that 
is, of Switzerland, France, the Netherlands, and Scotland. Here the 
author is at his best, illuminating and enthusiastic: save for the story 
of his own country where, perhaps for fear of going unnecessarily over 
well-trodden ground, he is disappointingly abrupt. Book IV is devoted 
to the Reformation in England; and the two remaining books to the 
fortunes of Anabaptists and Socinians on the one side and of the 
Counter-reformation on the other. 

As in the first volume, there are a few slips. There was no bishop 
of the Valais, but of Sion: for bishops are normally of towns, not 
of territories. In the statement that ‘Calvin was a Picard’, and 
therefore likely to be a reformer, is there not confusion rather than 
connexion between Picardy and ‘ Picardi’, i.e. Beghards, the name by 
which Luther designates the Bohemian Brethren, as in a letter of 
July 4, 1522? Is it certain, too, that ‘the four feasts’ retained by the 
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Bernese are rightly identified with ‘Christmas, New Year’s Day, the 
Annunciation, and the Day of Ascension’? There is something to be 
said for the usual ‘four festivals’ of Christmas, Easter, Ascension, and 
Pentecost.’ Nor is it quite accurate to say that in 1549 ‘ Have mercy 
upon us, O Lord’ had been ‘used as an invocation of God present 
in the sacramental elements’, whereas, in 1552, it ‘ became an ordinary 
prayer to keep the Commandments’. If the reference be to the Agnus 
Dei, then, though in 1552 that was dropped from ‘the communion time’, 
it was retained after a sort by the new place assigned to the Gloria in 
excelsis. If the reference be to the Kyrie e/eison, then ‘ Have mercy,’ &c. 
had not been ‘used as an invocation of God present in the sacramental 
elements’. Micronius, not ‘ Macronius’ was the correspondent of 
Bullinger : and some words of his to the effect that the reformers ‘had to 
contend with sectaries, Epicureans, pseudo-evangelicals . . . the old errors 
about infant baptism, the authority of the magistrate, community of goods, 
and the like’ would have gone a long way towards redressing the balance 
of Dr Lindsay's chapter on the Anabaptists. He is rightly anxious to 
present their case in the new and fairer light of recent studies regarding 
them. But, in so doing, he appears to overlook the feelings which 
they inspired in their contemporaries. They inspired resentment 
because in religion they were radicals carrying the individualism of 
the official reformation further than its principals were willing to go. 
They inspired horror and dread in populace and statesmen because 
of the anti-social opinions of the sect. And, bearing in mind the 
brutality of all sides in the sixteenth century, it is not to be wondered 
at that they suffered severely: for cruelty has generally been prompted 
by fear, and terror makes the persecutor. 

The Order of Communion is described as ‘enjoining that the 
essential words of the Mass should still be said in Latin’ and as 
‘inserting seven prayers in English in the ceremony’. But the Order 
itself was a mere adjunct to the Mass to be said ‘without the varying’ 
thereof: and, though it provided four exhortations, it gives but three 
additional prayers. It looks as if Dr Lindsay’s account of the English 
Reformation, though particularly discerning on its political side, as in 
the proof that Elizabeth retained the Vestments, Cross, and Lights 
in order to rank as a Lutheran, and so secure protection from the 
Emperor under the Peace of Augsburg, were in other respects some- 
what perfunctory. He is out of sympathy with its religious develope- 
ments, perhaps because of ‘the many Anglicans’ whom he finds to 
‘have no sympathy with the great Reformation movement’. But he 
makes up by one feature—the purple patch, as of prelacy, over 
England with which, in his excellent map, he marks off the Anglican 


1 See Williston Walker John Calvin p. 208 n. 3. 
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Church from the pale blue sphere of Protestantism and the dark 
blue territories, Scotland included, of the Reformed. This is a 
welcome advance upon the persistent misrepresentations of con- 
tinental map-makers, like Heussi and Mulert, who, not content with 
painting England and Germany all of one colour, explain the tint as 
including ‘ Lutheraner, auch die englische Hochkirche’. 

But there are inaccuracies not due to lack of sympathy. ‘The boy 
was destined for the Church’, meaning ‘for the sacred ministry’, is 
worthy of a newspaper, not of a theologian: and St Charles Borromeo, 
who seems to be described as the nephew of the Pope of 1542, stood 
in that relation not to Paul III, but to Pius IV. Further, it was not 
the Act 2 Henry IV c. 15 but the writ which that Act superseded 
that, if Canon Dixon be right,’ is properly entitled De haeretico 
comburendo. 

But, after all, these blots are trifling and few. Taken as a whole, 
Dr Lindsay’s History of the Reformation is not only very learned, 
intimately acquainted with the sources and well abreast even of ever- 
increasing monographs, but interesting, fresh, and abounding in grasp 
and insight. It has powerful rivals in Bishop Stubbs’s edition of 
Hardwick’s History of the Reformation and Dr G. P. Fisher’s History of 
the Reformation ; but it will at once take rank as, and long remain, one 
of the best guides available in English to the knowledge on a large scale 
of that century from whose toils British Christianity seems still so 
incapable of extricating itself. 

B. J. Kipp. 


THE ENGLISH CHURCH IN THE EIGHTEENTH 
CENTURY. 


A History of the English Church from the Accession of George I to 
the end of the Eighteenth Century. By the late J. H. OvERToN and 
F. Retton. (London: Macmillans, 1906.) 


BETWEEN 1878, when Canon Overton in conjunction with Mr Abbey 
published the two memorable volumes on the ‘ English Church in the 
Eighteenth Century’, and 1902, when his book on the Nonjurors 
appeared, Canon Overton was incessantly occupied with the period to 
which he had devoted himself. If none of the later books was equal 
in solidity and thoughtfulness to the first, at least the whole series of 
seven substantial volumes covered the period from the Restoration to 
the Reform Bill with a completeness and consistency of treatment such 
as no English epoch of equal length has yet received. The reader of his 
works comes to know the author almost as well as the subject. Canon 


1 History of the Church of England i 197 n, 
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Overton belonged to the generation of Bishop Wilberforce, and shared 
his prepossessions. There is the dutiful admiration for the divines of 
the Restoration and of the age of Queen Anne, the enthusiasm for the 
revival of their spirit in the nineteenth century, and the depreciation of 
what lay between. We who have been in some measure disillusioned 
by the verdict of Mr Charles Booth concerning the success of the 
‘well-worked parish’, and who remember how each ecclesiastical 
generation gratifies itself by a comfortable comparison of its own 
achievement with that of its predecessor, cannot avoid the suspicion 
that a certain injustice has been done to the eighteenth century, and 
the iteration of the familiar censures provokes criticism, and perhaps 
even stronger feelings. Enthusiasm, we know, was condemned in that 
period, and our authors repeat, as we should have expected, the 
immemorial condemnation of the bishops’ attitude to those who excited 
it. It would have been well if an examination had first been made of 
the use of the word. Had this been done, it might have been found 
to signify a mental state which our modern missioners assure us that 
they could, if they would, produce, but which experience has taught 
them that they cannot wisely excite. This is not the only example of 
a conventional judgement which needed, and has not received, revision. 
Another is the assignment of the brutality of the criminal law as a cause 
of the debasement of the populace. But the law was unchanged from 
that of earlier days ; a parishioner of George Herbert who stole a sheep 
would have been hanged as surely as a parishioner of Parson Adams. 
It would have been more to the point to indicate how effectively the 
thought of death was exploited for evangelistic purposes. The object- 
lesson was easy to teach, and fell in with the taste of the age. When 
Blair’s Grave, and Hervey’s Meditations among the Tombs, and Gessner’s 
Death of Abel, to name but three specimens of its charnel-house litera- 
ture, were fashionable reading, dexterous preachers caught the tone of the 
day as skilfully as our modern divines ; and for readers of a lower order 
the Zvangelical Magazine would print at full length the homily in which 
a judge of assize explained to a poor girl, in the case of Effie Deans, 
how satisfactory from every point of view it was that she should be 
hanged. The prominence of death in the public mind was not an 
obstacle but a potent aid to the revival of religion. 

But how far did it need to be revived? Our authors suggest rather 
than assert that it was at its lowest ebb. ‘The spirit of religion had not 
quite died out’, ‘a church which commanded the enthusiastic attach- 
ment of such men as Edmund Burke and Dr Johnson could not be 
wholly corrupt,’ may be taken as typical phrases. And there is a 
grudging tone when they have occasion to bestow praise ; an occasion 
which would be theirs more often if a fraction of that minute research, 
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which Mr Frere, in a previous volume, devoted to survivals of mediaeval 
usage, had been employed in collecting the evidence for works of piety 
and charity in the eighteenth century. There is abundant proof in the 
literature of the time—Yorick may serve as an example—that active 
benevolence was usual among those who were not ‘enthusiastic’; and 
the labour of such scholars as Provost Staley has shewn how widely 
practices, which were not Latitudinarian, prevailed. This consideration, 
again, is not put forward as it should be. In fact, the century seems 
to have been condemned before the evidence was collected. The 
seventeenth century would fare ill if its history were written in the same 
spirit. Indeed Puritans drew the same conclusion from the Caroline 
drama as to Caroline theology which Messrs Overton and Relton draw 
in regard to Georgian grossness and Georgian divines. There is an 
air of unreality about such judgement which is the stranger in a book 
which recognizes the truth that Wesleyanism was incompatible with 
churchmanship. We may hope that this valuable observation, made 
already by Mr Overton in earlier volumes, will put to silence the 
hackneyed self-reproach with which it is usual for Churchmen to speak 
of Wesley’s revolt. But it would have been well to point out how many 
of Wesley’s lieutenants were recruits from Dissent, and how ready he 
was to accept the services of men for whom his own Churchmanlike 
language was meaningless, and who were sure to abandon their connexion 
with the Church as soon as his strong hand was removed. 

If we turn to the story of Evangelicalism we find an abundance of 
sympathy tempered by the disapproval that we should expect. We find 
almost all that we should wish to know, but not always in as historical 
a form as we could desire. In the eyes of contemporaries nothing was 
more conspicuous than the Calvinist controversy, and nothing is more 
characteristic of the age and the men than the grotesque scurrility with 
which it was conducted. If a history were an apology, it would be 
laudable to conceal the absurdities of excellent men, as is done in this 
book. But should we understand Cobbett or Burdett rightly if their 
zeal for reform of another kind were given as a reason for silence con- 
cerning their habits of speech? It would be well also to have shewn 
explicitly how Congregationalism grew up as a humble client of the 
Church, employed as a system of lay-readership now might be to supply 
the want of Evangelical clergy. Venn’s subscription to the chapel at 
Huddersfield, when he was leaving for Yelling and was dissatisfied with 
his successor, is thoroughly characteristic of the spirit of his party. 

Another point worthy of fuller treatment is the prevalence of the 
Unitarian spirit in the latter part of the century. In this book the fact 
is stated, but in terms too general to make an adequate impression on 
the reader. The use which Bishop Law made of his influence with 
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Robertson, the Edinburgh historian, to get a degree in divinity for 
Belsham, whose only claim was his success as a Unitarian preacher, 
deserved to be mentioned. In the next volume that Unitarian influence 
over the Whig leaders at the time of the Reform Bill, which provoked 
the Oxford Movement, will have a prominent place, and it would have 
been well to prepare the reader for it in advance. As to the great 
opponent of the Unitarians, should it not have been said that it was not 
only on theological and political grounds that Horsley was attacked ? 

There is no topic which excites more curiosity than the status of the 
clergy in the eighteenth century, and the justice or injustice of the 
description which such writers as Macaulay and Thackeray, following 
an abundance of contemporary witnesses, have given of them. We 
should have hoped to find the problem solved in the present volume. 
It is indeed ripe for solution, and a multitude of quiet workers in all 
parts of England are ready with evidence for the antecedents of the 
parochial clergy, the families into which they married, and the fortunes 
of their children. Even apart from their aid, Mr Mayor’s monumental 
history of St John’s College, Cambridge, is a mine of such information 
as is required. But assistance of this kind has not been sought, and 
the true answer that there was no special status of the clergy, that they 
were recruited from all ranks, and associated each with the class to 
which he belonged, is not given. The answer to the further question, 
how it was that by the end of the century a clergyman, gua clergyman, 
had attained a dignity he never had before or since, may be that the 
dread of the French Revolution invested the class with a special lustre 
as officers of the army arrayed against anarchy and irreligion. 

But such enquiries belong to the field-work of history, if the natu- 
ralists’ term may be borrowed, and not to its desk-work. Of such 
field-work there is little evidence, and there are occasions when the 
book would have been much improved by it. But the desk-work 
is admirable. The survey of literature is complete, and the 
examples chosen for illustration could not be better selected. The 
brightness and good taste which we have learned to expect from 
Canon Overton have not failed him, and he has found a worthy 
successor in Mr. Relton. It would be difficult to distinguish between 
their shares of the work, and impossible to detect a difference in 
sympathy. But they have looked down upon the eighteenth century 
from a point whence it could not be adequately surveyed, and they have 
not given us an account of it written for its own sake, and from its own 
point of view. This, however, does not lessen the value of their 
collection of evidence, or our gratitude and admiration for the skill and 
thoughtfulness with which it is marshalled. 


E. W. Watson. 
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ANCIENT EGYPTIAN THEOSOPHY. 


Poemandres: Studien zur griechisch-aigyptischen und friihchristlichen 
Literatur. Von R. Reitzenstein. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1904.) 


It is an illusion to see in the present a time of special conflict 
between the Christian belief and rival systems. The theosophy and the 
Christian Science of to-day have had their predecessors, and especially 
in the early centuries of the Church’s history. If any one wishes to 
obtain materials for comparison with these latter-day phantom religions, 
he may be strongly recommended to read the work now under review. 

Herr Reitzenstein surveys a large number of writings united by their 
reference to Hermes, and reaches the conclusion that there was a 
Hermetic community which was founded about the Christian era. 
This community he names after the Poemandres, which he takes as the 
leading Hermetic treatise. Hence the title of this volume of studies. 
With a confidence for which there are scarcely adequate grounds, he 
declares (p. 248), ‘that the founder of the sect was an Egyptian priest, 
who united a doctrine of the creation of the world by Ptah, with an 
eastern doctrine of the servitude and liberation of mankind, and so 
formed a gnostic system.’ This form of Gnosticism was further 
developed as the (supposed) community grew. 

These studies furnish some illustrations not only for the history 
of Gnosticism in Egypt, but also for the history of the early Church. 
The author explains, for example, the ‘speaking with tongues’ by the 
enumeration of the names of God in various languages. Of this practice 
many instances can be given (p. 55 ff). Again, the function of the 
prophet in the early Church had some striking parallels outside her 
boundaries (pp. 200 ff, 230 ff). But it is impossible to follow the 
author in his main thesis that the Poemandres is a source from which 
Christian writers drew, and that the striking passages of a Christian 
tendency which may be found in it, were first composed by an 
Egyptian priest.’ 

The Poemandres contains Egyptian elements on the one hand; 
Jewish and Christian on the other. The key to it is to be sought in 
the latter rather than in the Egyptian references discussed by Herr 
Reitzenstein. It was written, I take it, soon after the end of the first 
Christian century; and by some one strongly influenced by Christian 
teaching, in particular by the theology of Alexandria. 

Herr Reitzenstein overlooks several important documents. He omits 
the Coptic Gnostics: the writers of the Pistis Sophia, and the Books of 


1 See my article in this Journal, April 1904, vol. v, p. 395 ff. 
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Ieu. In this way he has failed to take account of material contem- 
porary with the authorities quoted by him. In fact the early history of 
Coptic literature is continuous with the close of the old Egyptian literature. 
And the Coptic works just mentioned, have many of the characteristics 
of the late inscriptions and papyri. Even the language is the same, 
except that the Coptic is the vernacular form of which the literary form 
is seen in the Egyptian authorities quoted by Herr Reitzenstein. In 
genuinely Egyptian literature, there are few traces of philosophic 
method ; what there is, scarcely goes beyond the arrangement of the 
gods in groups. But this is far short of the free handling of concepts 
which is implied in philosophy. Hence it is very easy to over-estimate 
the philosophic importance of the inscription of London (p. 62 ff). 

There are two distinguishable strains in the Hermetic literature ; one, 
of which the /vemandres is the chief example, approximates to the 
rising theology of Alexandria; the other, of which the Asc/epius is the 
type, attaches itself to the defence of the moribund paganism. Herr 
Reitzenstein (p. 212) treats the latter as the closing chapter in the 
developement which began with the Poemandres. He has thus pro- 
posed a problem of some importance, and if it is ever solved, it will be 
largely by the help of the scholarship which has gone to the composition 
of these studies. 

FRANK GRANGER. 
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BERLIERE Bulletin Whistoire bénédictine. 


Revue d@’Histoire et de Littérature Religieuses, March-April 1907 
(Vol. xii, No. 2: Paris, 82 Rue Bonaparte). L. DE LA VALLEE PoussiIN 
Introduction 2 la pratique des futurs Bouddhas par Cantideva : chap. vi ; 
traduit du sanscrit et annoté—G, Herzoc La conception virginale du 
Christ—F. Cumont Notes de mythologie manichéenne : I La séduction 
des archontes: II L’omophore—A. Loisy Chronique biblique: VI 
Histoire et exégese du Nouveau Testament : VII Géographie biblique 
et histoire d’Israél: VIII Vie de Jésus et origines chrétiennes: IX 
Religion d’Israél et théologie de l’Ancien Testament: X Histoire 
chrétienne et théologie du Nouveau Testament—J. BureL Chronique 
Whistoire ecclésiastique—J. DaLsret Littérature religieuse moderne— 
Périodiques étrangers. 

Revue d’ Histoire Ecclésiastique, April 1907 (Vol. viii, No. 2: Louvain, 
40 Rue de Namur). C. Baur L’entreé littéraire de saint Chrysostome 
dans le monde latin—P. Doncaur Les premitres interventions du 
Saint-Sitge relatives 4 I’Immaculée Conception (xii®xive siécle) (2 
suivre)—A. FIERENS La question franciscaine: Le manuscrit II 2326 
de la Bibliothéque royale de Belgique: II Le manuscrit (sudte,@ suivre) 
—L. WittaErT Négociations politico-religieuses entre |’Angleterre et 
les Pays-Bas catholiques (1598-1625): II Intervention des souverains 
anglais en faveur du protestantisme (suéfe, @ suivre)—Comptes rendus— 
Chronique—Bibliographie. 


Revue de [ Orient Chrétien, October 1906 (2nd series, Vol. i, No. 4: 
Paris, Rue du Regard). I. Gutp1 Textes orientaux inédits du martyre 
de Judas Cyriaque, évéque de Jérusalem ; texte éthiopien—F. TournE- 
BizE Les cent dix-sept accusations présentées 4 Benoit XII contre les 
Arméniens (fiz)—L. Leroy Les synagogues des Juifs (Moise et Elie 
d’aprés les traditions arabes) (jiz)—A. ScHER Analyse de Vhistoire de 
Rabban bar-‘Edta, moine nestorien du vi® sitcl—E. Mancrenot A 
propos des curieuses annotations de quelques manuscrits byzantins— 
P. Drs Note sur deux ouvrages apocryphes arabes intitulés: Testament 
de Notre-Seigneur—F. Nav Note sur le contenu des manuscrits palim- 
psestes, Paris, suppl. grec 480 et Chartres, no. 1754—K. MOKLES 
Chronique: L’Eglise Maronite en 1905-1906—Bibliographie: D. N. 
Anastasijewic Die pardnetischen Alphabete in der Griechischen Literatur 
(J. Bousquet); F. Cabrol Zes origines liturgiques (F. Nav); N. A. 
Kouznetsov Zransformations dans ? Eglise Russe (A. Matvy); Uni- 
versité Saint-Joseph Beyrout : Mélanges de la faculté orientale (F. Nav) ; 
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C. Bacha Kitab daf al-hamm (F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux—Sommaires 
des revues. 


January, 1907 (2nd series, Vol. ii, No. 1). L. GUERRIER Un 
‘ Testament (éthiopien) de Notre Seigneur et Sauveur Jésus-Christ’ en 
Galilée—A. ScHEer Analyse de Vhistoire de Rabban bar-“Edta (fin)— 
F. Nau Analyse de deux opuscules astrologiques attribués au prophéte 
Esdras et d’un calendrier lunaire de Ancien Testament attribué a 
Esdras, aux Egyptiens et méme a Aristote—F. TouRNEBIZE Etude sur 
la conversion de l’Arménie au christianisme ainsi que sur la doctrine 
et les usages de l’église arménienne primitive—F. Nau Histoires des 
solitaires égyptiens (ms. Coislin. 126, f. 158 sqq.)—S. VartHé Les 
Cglises Saint Etienne a Jerusalem —L. Leroy Note sur deux ouvrages 
de Sévtre Ibn al-Mogaffa (Histoires des conciles)—S. Vaitnét La 
mosaique de la transfiguration au Sinai est-elle de Justinien?—F. Nau 
Une ancienne traduction latine du Bélinous arabe (Apollonius de 
Tyane) faite par Hugo Sanctelliensis et conservée dans un ms. du xii¢ 
sitcle—Bibliographie: E. Preuschen Urchristentum im Orient, von F. 
Crawford Burkitt (F. Nav); 1. Ephrem II Rahmani S. Zphraemi 
hymni de Virginitate (F. Nav); E. Mangenot Z’authenticité mosaique 
du Pentateuque (F. Nav)—Livres nouveaux. 


(4) GERMAN. 


Zeitschrift fiir die neutestamentliche Wissenschaft und die Kunde des 
Urchristentums, May 1907 (Vol. viii, No. 2: Giessen, A. Tépelmann). 
J. KreveNBUHL Der Apostel Paulus und die Urgemeinde I—H. von 
SopeNn H. von Sodens Ausgabe des Neuen Testaments—P. CorssEN 
Die Abschiedsreden Jesu in dem vierten Evangelium—W. WAGNER 
In welchem Sinne hat Jesus das Pradikat dya6és von sich abgewiesen ? 
—A. HARNACK Zu Mc 5, 11-13. 

Theologische Quartalschrift, April 1907 (Vol. Ixxxix, No. 2: Tit 
bingen, H. Laupp). ScHoitz Eine Hypothese iiber Gen. Kapp. 1, 2, 
4, 5—Funxk Angebliche Hippolytschriften—MuIncEs Beitrag zur Lehre 
des Duns Scotus iiber das Werk Christi—Rezensionen. 

Zeitschrift fiir Kirchengeschichte, April, 1907 (Vol. xxviii, No. 1: 
Gotha, F. A. Perthes). ScnijssLer Ist der zweite Klemensbrief ein 
einheitliches Ganzes?—v. PrLuck-Harttunc Die Papstwahlen und 
das Kaisertum (1046—1328)—Analekten—Nachrichten. 

June 1907 (Vol. xxviii, No. 2). Drews Uber altagyptische 
Taufgebete I—v. PrLuck-Hartrtunc Die Papstwahlen und das Kaiser- 
tum (1046-1328)—Analekten—Nachrichten—Bibliographie. 
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No. V. THE FOUR GOSPELS FROM THE CODEX 
CORBEIENSIS (f [or f,]). Being the First Complete Edition of the MS, 
now numbered Lat. 17225 in the National Library at Paris, together with 
Fragments of the Catholic Epistles, of the Acts and of the Apocalypse, from 
THE FLEURY PALIMPSEST (2), now numbered Lat. 6400 G in the 
same Library and for the first time completely edited with the aid of the 
printed text of Berger—Ze Palimpseste de Fleury, by E. S. Buchanan, M.A., 
B.Sc. With three Collotype Facsimiles. 


PREVIOUSLY PUBLISHED. 
No. I. The Gospel according to St. Matthew, from the St. Germain 


MS. (g), now numbered Lat. 11553 in the National Library at Paris, with Introduction and 
Five Appendices, edited by JoHN WORDSWORTH, D.D. 6s. net. 


No. II. Portions of the Gospels according to St. Mark and 
St. Matthew, from the Bobbio MS. (k), now numbered G. vir. 15 in the National 
Library at Turin, together with other Fragments of the Gospels from six MSS. in the 
Libraries of St. Gall, Coire, Milan, and Berne (usually cited as n, 0, p, a2,s, and t). Edited 
with the aid of Tischendorf’s Transcripts and the printed Texts of Ranke, Ceriani, and 
Hagen, with two Facsimiles by JoHN WORDsWORTH, D.D., Bishop of Salisbury, late Oriel 
Professor of the Interpretation of Holy Scripture, W. SANDAY, D.D., and H. J. WHITE, 
M.A. 215. net. 


No. III. The Four Gospels, from the Munich MS. (q), now numbered 
Lat. 6224 in the Royal Library at Munich. With a Fragment from St. John in the Hof- 
Bibliothek at Vienna (Cod. Lat. 502). Edited, with the aid of Tischendorf’s Transcript 
(under the direction of the Bishop of Salisbury), by H. J. WHITE, M.A. 125. 6d. net. 


No. IV. Portions of the Acts of the Apostles, of the Epistle of 
St. James, and of the First Epistle of St. Peter, from the Bobbio Palimpsest (s), 
now numbered Cod. 16 in the Imperial Library at Vienna. Edited, with the aid of Tischen- 
dorf’s and Belsheim’s printed Texts, by H. J. WHITE, M.A. 55. net. 
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Oxford University Press 
THE GOSPEL OF BARNABAS. Edited and translated 


from the Italian MS. in the Imperial Library at Vienna by LonspaLe and 
Laura Race. With a facsimile. 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 


Scotsman :—‘ It will be evident how much is here of interest both for the student of Mohamme- 
danism and for the general historian of the Middle Ages; and it need only be added that no 
pains have been spared to make the present edition every way serviceable and complete.’ 


THE THEORY OF GOOD AND EVIL: A Treatise on 
Moral Philosophy. By Hastines Rasupatt, D.Litt., Hon. D.C.L. Two 
Volumes, 8vo, cloth, 14s. net. 


Spectator :—‘ In writing two fair-sized volumes on moral philosophy, of which every page is 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC. By H. W. B. Josepn. 


8vo, cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Oxford Magazine :—*‘ It is a relief to find a volume which keeps throughout to a determinate 
issue, which is really designed to assist the student . . . we would offer our cordial congratulation 
to Mr. Joseph on having accomplished an excellent piece of work. The accounts of Definition, of 
the principles of Inference, and of the Inductive Methods (to name no others) are admirably done, 
and the whole book is a very valuable contribution to the corpus of English Philosophy.’ 
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Review. 


No.1. Price 2s. 6d. net. Annual Subscription, 8s. 6d. post free. 
Containing an Essay, hitherto unpublished, by 
JOHN STUART MILL, 


And Contributions from the Master or University CoLLece, Oxrorp, 

Wiii1am Tempte, A. C. Benson, Viscount Wotmer, A. W. VERRALL, 

the Ven. ARCHDEACON CUNNINGHAM, Professor Ernest A. GARDNER, the 
Rev. F. J. Foakes-Jackson, and others. 

THE SATURDAY REVIEW says :—‘ The first number of The Oxford and Cambridge 
Review is admirable, its contents being equally varied and authoritative. The primary object 
of the Review is to provide a common ground on which all who have the welfare of the two 
Universities at heart may meet for the discussion of what are called ‘‘ academic politics.” 
Mr. Oswald Royal Dawson, the editor, has no doubt been fortunate in securing a character- 
istic unpublished essay by John Stuart Mill on the limitations and nature of social freedom. 
It is like a breath out of the sixties, even the familiar italics by which the old philosophers 
and economists loved to emphasize their points being retained. Mr. R. W. Livingstone in- 
quires how far education has influenced or contributed to success in administration, at the Bar, 
in Church and State. Mr. Arthur C, Benson controverts a reviewer’s assumption that intro- 
spective literature is better if optimistic rather than pessimistic. The Master of University 
College, Oxford, has a few words in defence of the University of Dublin. Mr. W. Temple 
contributes a first article on religious life at Oxford as it affects the undergraduate. Viscount 
Wolmer enlarges on politics at the University and the advantages presented by the Union, 
the Ven. Archdeacon Cunningham urges Cambridge to do something more than she does now 
for the poll man—who, it is sometimes said, ‘‘ pays for the honours man’’—and Mr. J. L. 
Myres proposes a Bureau of Biometry, which should keep systematic note of the physique as 
well as mental abilities of the University man, as would be done with a “‘thoroughbred” of 
any other species. There are several other excellent articles in this new quarterly which 
must appeal strongly to all who retain their interest in "Varsity matters.” 
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CONTENTS.—I. The Ideal in Theology. II. Sensation and its Spiritual Use. III. Speech 
and the Fertilization of Literature. IV. The Bible. V. Of Creeds and Churches. VI. Of 
Mystery and Faith. 


A Handbook of Egyptian Religion. By Professor Erman. 


Translated from the German by A. S. Grirritus. Demy 8vo. Illustrated. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


The Atonement in Literature and Life. By Cuarzes A. 
Dinsmore. Author of The Teaching of Dante. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 


Religions: Ancient and Modern. 


Feap. 8vo. 1s, net each volume. 


The Religion of Ancient Rome. By Cyrm Batey, M.A., 
Fellow and Tutor of Balliol College, Oxford. 

Judaism. By Isrart Asranams, Lecturer in Talmudic Litera- 
ture in Cambridge University, Author of Jewish Life in the Middle Ages. 

Shinto: The Ancient Religion of Japan. By W. G. 
Aston, C.M.G., Author of History of Japanese Literature. [ Shortly. 

Animism. Ancient Egypt. | Ancient China. 

Pantheism. Celtic. | Scandinavian. Ancient Greece. 

Mythology of Ancient | Magic and Fetishism. | Babylonia and Assyria. 

Britain and Ireland. | Hinduism. Islam. 


ONDON: ARCHIBALD CONSTABLE & CO., LIMITED, 10 ORANGE STREET, W.C. 




















q A Short History of Mediaeval Peoples, 


From the Dawn of the Christian Era to the Fall of Constantinople. 
By ROBINSON SOUTTAR, M.A., D.C.L. 
Author of ‘A Short History of Ancient Peoples.’ 
With Maps and Index. 12/- 


* We cannot part with Dr. Souttar without thanking him for his book. It is a very readable summary of 
a period of history, much of which is little known, and of which there is no other book which exactly fills the 
place of this. . . . We think this book will supply a decided want, and no one who reads it can fail to be im- 
pressed with the great labour bestowed upon it, the skill with which the materials are arranged, and the 
pleasant way in which the story is told.\—Academy. __ 

* When one considers the immense mass of multifarious forces and interests which went to the making of 
Europe, one fears that a history of the period is impossible. The great difficulty must have been to el‘minate 
the irrelevant and unimportant details and to find the essential matters. In doing so Dr. Souttar has been 
eminently successful. There is no overloading of his pages with crude facts. The reader would suppose at 
every stage that the writer had devoted his whole time to this particular period. It is all so well digested and 
lucid and interesting. It will be equally pleasant to read as an entertainment or to consult as a book oj 
reference. It deals with four great branches of history—the Roman Empire, the Saracens, the Crusades, and 
the Byzantine Empire. Useful tables and maps and a good index complete a most serviceable book. . . 
Certainly Dr. Souttar may be cordially congratulated on completing so very useful an addition to Englis> 
historical literature."—British Weekly. 


q A Manual of Theology. 


By the REv. JOSEPH AGAR BEET, D.D. 
8vo, cloth, 560 pp. and Index. 10/6 


‘ For a work such as this, it would be difficult to suggest one better fitted both by scholarship and spiritual 
insight than Dr. Agar Beet. His previous works have set him in the foremost rank of British Theologians. 
. . . Dr. Beet reveals on every page the scholar’s reverence for truth, and nowhere demands credence for what 
has not been established by ample and exact reasoning. It is also to be noted that the arguments used are to 
a very large extent independent of all questions touching the authorship, date, or truthfulness of the Books of 
Scripture: although at the same time Dr. Beet is led in the course of his research to assign to the Scriptures 
a place of ‘‘ unique dignity above all other literature as correct and divinely given record of supernatural 
revelations from God to man." A closing owes of great value gathers up the ‘results attained.” It is a rich 
harvest gathered from researches at once scholarly, candid, and unbi d.’— Scot. 











@ God’s Image in Man, and its Defacement in 
the Light of Modern Denials. 


By the Rev. PROFESSOR JAMES ORR, D.D. 
Third Edition. 6/- 


‘Professor Orr ...is not one of those too frequent would-be vindicators of traditionalism who go into 
battle with their eyes fast closed. He looks his opponents fairly in the face, he takes their measure, and is 
capable of appreciating and admiring their strong points. But where so-called “criticism” or so-called 
‘*science " are at issue with what he regards as essential and fundamental teachings of Scripture, he is frankly 
and honestly at issue with these modern theories. A criticism which would in effect banish from the Old 
Testament the doctrine of man’s creation in the Divine image, and of the Fall and corruption of humanity 
which no criticism can avail to banish from the New Testament; a “ science” which persists in speaking of 
that Fall as a ‘‘fall upwards"; which will have man created in the “image of an ape"; which denies the 
sinfulness of sin and the connection of human death therewith—these are confronted with a fearless challen; 
and one, as we have said, that is based on no mere blind traditionalism. For a bold statement of the traditi 
view in a philosophical form, a statement which is accompanied by patient and courteous investigation of 
opposing theories, and which, while obviously inspired by a strong and devout conviction, approaches the probl 
with fair-mindedness and sound culture, we can commend these lectures.'— Guardian. 


q Christianity in the Modern World. 


By the REv. D. S. CAIRNS, M.A. 
Second Edition. 6/- 


* A very valuable and useful work, especially at the mt moment, when there is so much talk of ‘ The 
New Theology.” . . . At the present moment, with “ the present anarchy of belief,” as the writer calls it, all 
around we are — more and more to the conclusion that we shall have to gird ourselves for the 
renewal of the fight, waged victoriously in the fourth century, but none the less to be fiercely carried on again 
now, concerning the Personality and Divinity of our Blessed Lord. The present writer helps us to = 
commngpenny for the contest. He is an optimist, and therefore bids us go forward with a brave heart 
out of evil good is sure to come ; and every now and then he stirs the drooping spirit with his manly eloquence, 
while he is always considerate for the opinions of others when he holds them to be — yo He points 
out very clearly the difficulties in their path... . We consider it to be an extremely useful attempt to direct 
the careful reader’s thoughts in the right direction.’ —Church Times. 
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